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PREFACE. 


If  the  present  little  work  prefers  any  claim  to  attention,  the 
qualification  will  be  found  in  its  containing  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  Historical,  and  other  varied  as- 
sociations of  Bristol  with  the  past,  that  have  been  either 
altogether  unnoticed  or  have  not  hitherto  been  gathered  into 
one  volume.  These  particulars  are  comprised  in  extracts  from 
churchwardens’  books  and  other  manuscript  documents,  or  in 
details  obtained  from  published  state  papers,  as  well  as  in 
various  instances  from  contemporary  newspapers,  fugitive 
pamphlets,  &c.  Some  freshly  gathered  facts  will  be  found 
relative  to  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  including  a con- 
temporary account  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  that  met 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  John’s;  also  some  new  points  concerning 
the  monastic  history,  with  the  publication,  it  is  believed  for  the 
first  time,  of  a quaint  code  of  rules  for  hermits,  written  by  one 
of  the  brethren  of  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  College  Green.  Those 
familiar  with  existing  histories  and  guides  to  Bristol  will  find 
here  many  other  items  of  more  or  less  interest  that  will  be  fresh 
to  them,  at  least  in  the  aggregate.  The  author  hopes  that  any 
literary  or  other  defects  of  the  book  will  be  somewhat  redeemed 
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PREFACE. 


by  the  reader’s  acquisition  of  points  of  information  not  to  be  found 
in  the  stately  work  of  Seyer,  or  in  Barrett’s  unduly  disparaged 
“ History  of  Bristol,”  which  works  have,  however,  been  freely 
used  by  the  writer. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the  book  is  the  result  of  several 
year’s  desultory  application  to  its  subject,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  it  has  been  slowly  dragging  through  the  press,  a 
circumstance  that  will  explain  why,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
assertions  that  were  correct  at  the  time  of  their  being  penned  are 
now  out  of  date. 
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Page  15. — For  “he  ordered  his  son  Eobert,”  &c.,  read,  “King  Henry  I. 
ordered  his  son  Eobert,”  &c. 

,,  22. — For  “this  strange  eventful  history,”  read,  “his  strange,”  &c. 

,,  42. — For  “the  Ship  public  house  (still  standing),”  read  “the  Ship 

public  house  (lately  demolished).” 

,,  150. — For  “The  columns  of  the  nave  are  in  the  Decorated  style,” 
read  “The  columns  of  the  nave  are  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.” 

,,  152. — For  “the  Weaver’s  Chapel,”  read  “ the  Weavers’  Chapel.” 

,,  161. — For  “Laurington”  read  “Lamyngton.” 

,,  177. — For  “was  to  be  found  Trinity  Hospital,”  &c.,  read  “ were  to 
be  found,”  &c. 

,,  180. — Last  line  of  note,  for  “Perpendicular  state,”  read  “Per- 
pendicular date.” 

,,  211. — For  “ owght  to  ey  yn  hys  cote,”  read  “owght  to  ley  (lie)  yn 
hys  cote.” 

,,  213. — For  “the  guild  oraternity,”  read  “the  guild  or  fraternity. ” 

,,  215  — Last  line  but  one,  for  “Devau’s  life,”  read  “Demaus’  life.” 

,,  221. — For  “conducted by  Mr. Griffith, ’’read  “lately  conducted,”  &c. 

,,  262. — For  “ an  high  opinion,”  read  “a  high  opinion.” 

,,  282. — First  line,  for  “in  the  three  stages  of  the  Tudor  period,” 
read  “ in  three  stages  of  the  Tudor  period.” 

„ 294.— For  “83s.  6d.,”  read  “3s.  6d.” 

,,  315. — For  “St.  Clement’s  Almshouses,”  read  “St.  Clement’s 
Almshouse.  ” 

,,  359. — For  “fot  hyt  suffysyth,”  read  “for  hyt,”  &c. 
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PHYSICAL  SITUATION. 


Bristow,  tlie  Merchants’  Magazine,  enclos’d 
With  rocky  hills,  by  Avon’s  stream  embrac’d  ; 

Faire  by  industrious  workmanship  compos’d, 

As  by  great  Nature’s  wisdom  firmely  plac’d  ; 

Viewing  her  verdant  Marsh,  may  well  disdaine 
Rome’s  sometime  glory,  Mars  his  champian  plaine.* 

The  City  of  Bristol  lies  in  51°  27'  N.  Lat.,  and  2°  35'  W. 
Long., | at  the  southern  extremity  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
northern  of  Somersetshire,  but  is  independent  of  both,  having 
been  constituted  a county  in  itself  by  a charter  of  Edward  III. 
It  is  intersected  by  two  rivers,  the  Avon  and  the  Frome,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Avon.f  The  ancient  city  has  gradually 


* The  Dove : or,  Passages  of  Cosmography,  by  Richard  Zouche, 
A.D.  1613,  page  46. 
t Malte  Brun,  IX.  187. 

J This  river  is  sometimes  called  the  Lower  Avon  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Upper , or  Warwickshire  Avon.  “It  rises,”  says  Mr.  Skriue,  “in 
the  hilly  district  of  North  Wiltshire,  bordering  upon  Gloucestershire, 
not  far  from  Wootton  Basset,  but  various  springs  are  assigned  for  its 
origin  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Thames,  from  whose  numerous  sources 
it  is  also  not  far  distant.  Emerging  from  the  hills,  it  makes  a compass 
to  fall  into  the  vale  which  leads  from  Christian  Malford  to  Chippenham, 
after  which  its  windings  are  numerous  from  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  as  it  advances  through  the  cloatliing 
district  of  Wiltshire,  bordering  upon  that  of  Somersetshire,  and  for  some 
space  divides  the  counties.  Its  course  is  at  first  southward,  and  it  makes 
a long  compass  by  the  west  towards  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west,  at 
last  encircling  the  city  of  Bath  on  two  sides,  from  whence  it  pursues 
nearly  the  same  direction,  with  frequent  meanders,  to  Bristol.  It  then 
inclines  to  the  north-west,  as  it  conveys  the  abundant  trade  of  that 
opulent  city  to  the  Severn,  by  its  conflux  constituting  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  King-road.” — Shrine's  Rivers,  p.  *234. 
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scaled  the  acclivities  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  though  some  of 
these  have  been  partially  spared  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  physical  situation  of  Bristol  has  frequently  been  compared 
to  that  of  Ancient  Rome;  as  likewise  a classical  parallel  has 
been  found  for  the  winding  shores  of  the  Avon  of  Clifton,  in  the 
Yale  of  Tempe,  in  Greece.  Rome  stands  on  seven  hills,  the 
yellow  Tiber  ( Tiberis  flavus ) running  through  and  dividing  the 
city  into  two  parts.  Bristol  also  is  built  upon  seven  hills,  and 
the  river  Avon,  of  the  same  hue  as  its  Roman  prototype,  dis- 
connects the  upper  part  of  the  city  from  the  lower.  The  hills 
are — 1.  That  on  which  the  old  city  stands,  the  central  point  of 
which  is  the  junction  of  the  four  streets,  Corn  Street,  Wine  Street, 
High  Street,  and  Broad  Street.  II.  That  on  which  stood  the 
castle  to  the  east,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Avon  on  the  south, 
the  Froom  on  the  north,  and  by  a deep  ditch  or  moat  (now  partly 
arched  overj  on  the  east.  III.  To  the  west,  College  Green,  an 
eminence  leading  to  the  sleep  ascent  of  Park  Street.  IY.  To  the 
south  of  the  Avon,  Redcliff  Hill,  on  which  are  the  famous  church 
of  that  name,  its  churchyard,  and  several  streets  and  places.  Y.  St. 
Michael’s  Hill.  YI.  Kingsdown,  part  of  which  is  in  the  city,  on 
which  are  many  modern  houses  and  gardens.  YII.  Brandon 
Hill,  all  of  which  is  in  the  city.* 

It  admits  of  question  whether  the  situation  of  Bristol  was 
happily  chosen,  seeing  that  had  it  been  established  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon  instead  of  eight  miles  inland,  the  sinuous  and 
difficult  navigation  of  that  river  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
the  facilities  for  extended  commerce  increased  without  limit.  The 
primitive  adoption  of  the  present  site,  however,  was  for  the  sake 
of  this  difficulty  of  access  to  the  town,  the  river  and  rocks  serving 
as  a natural  moat  and  rampart  for  security  against  unexpected 
maritime  invasion.  But,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  a 
narrow  tidal  river,  no  seaport  in  England  perhaps  has  gained  a 


“The  River  Froom  rises  at  Bodington  and  Rangeworthy,  not  far  fronl 
Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  running  through  Acton,  Hambrook, 
and  by  Frenchay,  to  Stoke,  meets  a spring  from  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort’s 
park,  then  to  Stapleton,  through  Baptist  Mills,  enters  Bristol  at  Traitor’s 
Bridge,  and  goes  all  through  the  city.  Before  the  present  Quay  was 
formed  and  built,  in  1247,  the  Froom  ran  from  Froom  Bridge  through 
the  site  of  the  present  Baldwin  Street,  beneath  the  walls,  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  Avon  under  St.  Nicholas  Church.” — Heath , 65. 

* Heath’s  History  of  Bristol. 
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higher  reputation  for  nautical  enterprise  than  Bristol.  Indeed  it 
was  this  seafaring  spirit  that  gained  to  it  the  distinguished  charter 
which  made  it  a county  in  itself  in  the  year  1347.  The  following 
words  from  this  Charter  will  give  evidence  of  our  assertion : — 
“ That  in  consideration  of  the  good  services,  by  their  shipping 
and  otherwise,  done  to  us  in  times  past,  we  have  granted  it  to  be, 
and  be  for  ever  called  the  County  of  Bristol,  and  to  enjoy  the 
liberties  and  freedoms  underwritten,”  &c.  We  shall  give  some 
signal  instances  of  the  adventurous  voyages  of  Bristol  ships 
further  on. 

The  name  Bristol,  or  Brigstow,  is  usually  interpretated  pontis 
locus , or  Bridge-Place.* 


* Seyer,  vol.  I.,  279,  Ingram’s  Saxon  Cliron.,  432,  Taylor’s  Words  and 
Places. 
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There  is  no  historical  record  extant  of  the  earlier  population  of 
Bristol  proper,  but  the  vestiges  of  ancient  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  at  Clifton,  allow  the  inference  that  its 
parentage  was  derived  from  the  latter  place,  it  being  an  ethno- 
graphical rule  that  population  flows  from  the  hills. 

According  to  Leland,  St.  Jordan,  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
primitive  missionary,  St.  Augustine,  who  visited  England  about 
the  year  596,  was  buried  in  a chapel  within  the  precincts  of  St. 
Augustine’s,  Black  Canons,  without  the  walls,*  and  Camden  in 
adopting  this  information  speaks  of  College  Green  in  his  time  as 
being  “ a large  and  green  plain,  shaded  all  along  the  middle  with 
a double  row  of  trees,  among  which  is  a pulpit  of  stone  and  a 
chapel,  wherein  they  say  that  Jordan,  companion  of  St.  Austin, 
the  English  apostle,  was  buried;  f but  it  is  now  a free  school.” 
The  chapel,  preacher,  and  pulpit,  reasonably  imply  an  audience, 
but  whether  that  audience  was  gathered  from , or  brought  to  the 
place  is  uncertain,  but  most  probably  the  former.  In  the  autumn 
of  last  year  (1865)  a variety  of  Roman  coins  were  found  by  the 
workmen  employed  in  lowering  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cathedral,  which  discovery  tends  to  show  the  occupancy  of  the 
place  about  or  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 

It  is  only  by  indirect  incident  that  Bristol  makes  the  slightest 
appearance  in  history  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  the 
town  was  of  some  importance  as  early  as  the  days  of  Canute,  is 
fairly  deducible  from  the  fact  that  coins  bearing  the  impress  of 
that  Anglo-Danish  king,  are  or  were  lately  in  existence  with  the 
mark  of  the  Bristol  mintage.  Ruding  says  “ the  first  of  these 
bearing  the  name  of  Bristol  which  I have  met  with,  is  a Penny  of 
Knut,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  varieties.”  ± 

About  the  year  930,  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  including  the 
Lordship  of  Bristol,  was  granted  to  Aylward  Snow,  a Mercian 
nobleman,  upon  whose  decease  soon  after  the  year  980,  the  estate 


Leland’ s Itin.,  vol.  5,  64. 

+ Seyer,  I.  225. 

i Pauling’s  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  Vol.  IV.  p.  366.  Seyer,  I.  251. 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  his  wife  Algive,  and  his  son  Algar. 
The  inheritor  of  this  territory  was  Brictric,  son  of  Algar,  \\  lr> 
while  acting  as  ambassador  abroad  attracted  the  affection  of 
Matilda,  subsequently  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  marry  this  lady  her  love  turned  to  hatred,  and  she 
did  not  forget  the  slight  till  her  influence  with  her  kingly  husband 
had  induced  the  latter  to  order  the  arrest  of  Brictric,  who  being 
carried  to  Winchester  there  died  without  issue,  the  qfteen  taking 
possession  of  all  his  estates. 

Harold  at  Bristol. 

A.D.  1051. — In  this  year  the  powerful  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent, 
being  outlawed  with  his  five  sons,  two  of  the  latter,  Harold, 
subsequently  the  last  King  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  with  Leofwinc 
his  brother,  fled  in  haste  to  Bristol  in  order  to  escape  thence  to 
Ireland.  The  King,  Edward  the  Confessor,  discovering  the 
direction  of  their  flight,  ordered  Earldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  pursue  and  overtake  them  before  they  embarked,  but  a ship 
having  been  prepared  by  their  brother  Swayne,  who  was  already 
at  Bristol,  the  fugitives  set  sail  before  their  pursuer  arrived  at  the 
port.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  they  were  retarded  by  boisterous 
weather,  but  eventually  reached  Ireland  in  safety. 

Twelve  years  after  this  (1063)  Harold  was  again  at  Bristol. 
He  had  long  ago  inherited  his  father’s  title,  and  come  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  King.  At  this  time  Griffith,  King  of 
Wales,  gave  England  much  trouble,  by  forming  an  alliance  with 
one  of  Edward’s  refractory  subjects,  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
with  him  ravaging  the  English  borders.  To  counteract  this 
rebellion  and  crush  the  invasion,  Harold  by  the  King’s  command 
assembled  about  Christmas  st  numerous  band  of  young  and  hardy 
soldiers,  and  equipping  them  with  helmets  and  shields  of  hardened 
leather,  set  forward  with  rapid  marches  to  Rutlilan,  Griffith's 
head  quarters  in  North  Wales,  and  there  burnt  his  palace  and 
shipping  and  destroyed  his  town,  causing  Griffith  to  flee  for  his 
life  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  summer,  Harold  in  pursuit  of  his  conquest  raised 
another  expedition,  and  sailing  down  the  Avon  from  Bristol, 
compassed  the  coast  of  Wales,  ravaging  its  borders  with  fire  and 
sword.  There  being  joined  by  his  brother  Tostig,  who  brought  a 
“ host  of  horsemen,”  he  penetrated  the  country  and  defeated  the 
Welchmen  in  every  conflict.  Griffith  flying  back  to  North  Wales 
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was  slain  by  bis  own  subjects  for  deserting  them  in  their  hour  of 
need,  and  his  head  being  sent  to  Harold  was  presented  by  him  to 
Edward  the  King. 

1067  or  1069. — While  William  I.  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
a rebellion  in  the  North,  one  or  more  of  the  sons  of  Harold  came 
unexpectedly  from  Ireland,  and  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Avon 
with  a naval  force,  disembarked,  and  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Bristol ; they  were  however  bravely  met  by  the  townsmen,  and 
driven  back  to  their  ships.*  Then  proceeding  into  Somersetshire 
they  were  opposed  by  Ednoth  a Saxon  noble,  and  a battle  was 
fought  in  which  Ednoth  was  slain,  with  many  others  on  both 
sides.  The  invaders  upon  this  once  more  sought  their  ships  and 
sailed  back  to  Ireland  with  a large  booty. | 

1069. — At  this  time  the  Prepositor,  or  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Bristol  was  Harding,  “a  royal  Dane,”  the  reason  of  whose 
separation  from  his  native  country  is  thus  recorded  in  “ Smyth’s 
Lives  of  the  Berkeley  Family.”  “ There  was  sometime  an 
ordinance  made  in  Denmark,  that  if  so  the  king  of  that  land  had 
any  more  sons  than  one,  then  should  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
remain  with  the  land ; and  the  younger  brethren  should  be  sent 
with  a substance  of  goods  into  other  lands,  and  there  to  live  in 
avoiding  all  inconveniences  of  debates,  that  might  chance  betwixt 
them  within  their  own  land;”  and  for  this  cause  this  Harding,  a 
second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  sent  into  this  land  to 
King  William  the  Conqueror,  unto  whom  this  King  William 
gave  great  riches,  and  sent  him  to  Bristol,  there  to  inhabit. 
The  year  of  our  Lord,  10694  Hiding  settled  in  Baldwin  Street, 
and  marrying  one  Livida  had  issue  five  sons,  Robert,  Nicholas, 
Elias,  Jordan  and  Maurice,  and  three  daughters,  Agnes,  Maud 
and  Cicely. § This  Harding  as  is  well  known  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  present  noble  family  of  Berkeley.  He  died  at  Bristol  the 
6th  November,  1115,  or  thereabouts. 

1083. — Nov.  3rd.  Matilda,  Queen  of  England  and  Lady  of 
Bristow  departed  this  life,  the  honour  of  Gloucester  reverting  to 
her  husband  the  King.  || 


* Ingram’s  Saxon  Chronicles,  269.  Seyer,  p.  285. 
t Seyer,  p.  285.  + Page  70. 

§ Seyer  I.  291.  Mr.  Seyer  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  learned  argu- 
ment to  disprove  the  royalty  of  Harding’s  extraction,  and  endeavours  to 
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1085. — At  tliis  period  the  slave  traffic  prevailed  through 
England  with  remorseless  activity,  Bristowe  being  one  pf  the 
principal  marts.  Here  might  be  seen  the  youth  of  both  sexes  of 
attractive  form  and  feature,  who  had  been  purchased  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  intended  for  profitable  merchandise  to 
Ireland,  for  which  this  port  was  conveniently  situated.  Young 
men  and  women  were  bound  together  by  ropes,  the  pregnancy  of 
the  latter  being  secured  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain.  Wolstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  frequently  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  (no 
doubt  at  the  monastery  of  Westbury)  for  two  or  three  months 
together,  and  preached  every  Lord’s  day  in  Bristol  till  his 
humane  efforts  to  put  down  the  traffic  were  crowned  with 
success.* * * § 

1087,  Sept.  9th. — William  the  Conqueror  died : whereupon 
Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  constable  of  Bristol  Castle, 
secured  that  fortress  in  favour  of  Robert  Curthose,  the  late  king's 
eldest  son.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Castle  of  Bristol  is 
mentioned  in  history. f 

1089. — William  Rufus  being  now  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  kingdom  granted  the  royalty,  or  Honour  of  Gloucester, 
including  the  town  and  castle  of  Bristow,  to  his  cousin,  Robert 
Fitzhammon,  whose  father  was  Lord  of  Corboyle  in  Normandy.^ 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I. 
having  married  Mabel  the  daughter  of  Fitzhammon,  obtained 
by  virtue  of  his  marriage  the  Lordship  of  Bristol.  Robert 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  his 
age,  and  held  innumerable  possessions  in  England  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  estates  in  Normandy.  On  his  death  bed  “ he  ordered 
his  son  Robert  to  take  £60,000  out  of  his  treasure  at  Falaise,  of 
which  Robert  himself  was  the  keeper,  and  to  bestow  rewards  and 
donations  on  his  servants,  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.”  “ This 
sum,”  adds  Seyer,  who  quotes  Odericus  Yitalis,  “ was  equivalent  to 
almost  a million  of  our  present  money.”  § The  Castle  of  Bristol, 
which  had  been  hitherto  very  inferior  in  strength  and  magnitude, 
was  so  improved  (A.D.  1138)  by  Earl  Robert  as  to  become  one 
of  the  most  redoubtable  fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  It  stood  on 
the  “ Eastern  side  of  the  town  at  the  end  of  St.  Peter’s  Street : 


* Will.  Malmsb.  Angl.  Sac.  Vol.  II.  258. 
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the  first  and  comer  house  of  the  present  Castle  Street  on  the  left 
hand  as  you  enter  that  street,  stands  on  the  outward  edge  of  the 
Castle  ditch ; and  from  thence  the  fortress  extended  to  the  bottom 
of  Castle  Street.”  The  area  covered  by  this  feudal  stronghold 
was  6 acres,  and  it  was  fortified  with  a curtain  wall  which  was 
strengthened  by  towers  at  intervals,  and  a deep  surrounding  moat. 
The  dungeon  tower,  or  keep,  according  to  William  of  Worcester, 
who  quotes  his  informant  the  porter  of  the  Castle,  was  25  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  base,  and  the  dimensions  from  east  to  west 
60  feet,  from  north  to  south  45  feet.  This  keep  had  a turret  at 
each  of  its  four  corners,  and  in  appearance  and  impregnability 
was  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  famous  Julius  Caesar,  or 
White  Tower  of  London.  The  grand  hall  was  36  yards  in  length 
and  18  yards  in  breadth,  the  measurement  being  made  outside. 
The  length  of  the  castle  within  the  walls,  east  and  west,  was 
180  yards,  the  breadth  from  north  to  south,  including  “ the  great 
garden,  100  yards ; the  king’s  table,  which  was  a slab  of  marble 
in  the  hall,  was  15  feet  in  length.  There  was  a chapel  for  every 
day  service,  besides  another  and  magnificent  one  for  the  king  and 
the  lords  and  ladies,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall.* 

No  sooner  was  the  castle  finished  than  it  became  invested  with 
the  “red  Earl  of  Gloucester’s”  retainers,  who  were  as  lawless  a 
band  of  miscreants  as  even  that  ill  disciplined  age  could  furnish. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  security  afforded  by  refuge  within  its 
walls,  they  exercised  the  most  violent  rapacity  against  those  men 
of  property  who  were  the  king’s  adherents.  Scouring  the  country 
in  every  direction  they  spared  no  means  of  force  or  guile  to  get 
such  within  their  toils.  Inserting  a pointed  bit  between  their 
victims’  teeth  and  bandaging  their  eyes  they  conveyed  them 
in  captivity  to  Bristol,  where  by  torture  and  starvation  they 
compelled  a heavy  ransom.  The  highways,  says  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  were  infested  by  these  Bristol  marauders,  who, 
undistinguished  by  any  military  dress,  assumed  a gentle  and 
courteous  demeanour  in  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  those 
they  designed  to  outrage,  and  in  this  way  their  predatory 
practices  were  so  successful  that  mistrust  and  apprehension 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  a stranger  was  incontinently  shunned 
as  a possible  enemy  in  disguise.  These  freebooting  irrup- 
tions called  for  the  interference  of  the  king,  who  summoning 
his  militia  made  quick  marches  to  Bath,  there  to  concentrate 
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operations,  for  the  siege  of  Bristol.  Halting  his  army  near  the 
refractory  city,  he  called  a council  of  his  Barons,  to  decide  upon 
the  most  efficient  method  of  reducing  the  place  to  submission. 
Some  advised  that  the  flow  of  the  Avon  should  be  intercepted  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  its  channel,  and  the  town  thus  submerged, 
or  threatened  with  submersion.  Others  that  a small  castle 
should  be  erected  before  each  gate  in  the  walls,  and  all  exit  and 
entry  prevented  till  the  town  was  starved  into  surrender.  Neither 
of  these  expedients  was  adopted,  but  instead,  the  king  capriciously 
broke  up  the  siege,  and  having  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Castle  Cary  and  the 
Castle  of  Harptree  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  of  which  he  took 
by  “ fire  and  sword.”  * 

1139. — In  two  civil  wars  has  Bristol  taken  part,  and  in  each 
instance  against  the  ruling  sovereign,  (Stephen,  and  Charles  I.), 
the  earlier  instance  being  as  follows. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  was,  as  already  stated,  the  natural 
son  of  Henry  I.  and  consequently  half-brother  to  the  Empress 
Matilda, f who  was  the  daughter  of  the  same  king  and  Queen 
Matilda  his  wife.  Stephen  Count  of  Boulogne  was  the  son  of 
Adela  the  king’s  sister,  and  the  Count  of  Blois.  His  assumption 
of  the  throne  was  therefore  in  defiance  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
lineal  successor.  The  barons  and  chief  ecclesiastics  having  es- 
poused the  interest  of  Matilda,  she  accepted  their  invitation  to 
come  over  from  the  continent  and  assert  her  hereditary  right. 
She  landed  in  England  in  the  Autumn  of  1139,  having  with  her 
a strong  guard  of  soldiers  headed  by  her  brother  Gloucester. 
Stephen  raising  the  siege  of  Marlborough  Castle,  which  then 
occupied  him,  quickly  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of 
Arundel,  where  the  Empress  had  been  received.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  likelihood  of  a capitulation  which  would  have  brought  her 
within  his  power,  he  unaccountably  allowed  her  “to  be  conveyed 
honourably  into  Bristow,  where  she  remained  the  space  of  two 
months  and  then  got  thence  to  Wallingford.”  | 

1140-41. — Was  fought  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  in  which  Stephen 
was  taken  prisoner.  “ A very  strange  sight  it  was,”  says  Speed, 
“ there  to  behold  King  Stephen,  left  almost  alone  in  the  field,  yet 
no  man  daring  to  approach  him ; while  grinding  his  teeth  and 


* Seyer,  I.  416.  Gesta  Stephani. 
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foaming  like  a furious  wild  boar  he  drave  back  with  his  battle  axe 
whole  troops  assailing  him,  and  massacring  the  chiefest  of  them, 
to  the  eternal  renown  of  his  courage.  If  but  a hundred  such  had 
been  with  him,  a whole  army  had  never  been  able  to  surprise  his 
person ; yet,  as  he  was  single,  he  held  out,  till  first  his  battle  axe 
brake,  and  after  that  his  sword  also,  with  the  force  of  his  un- 
resistable  strokes,  flew  in  pieces,  and  he  was  now  weaponless,  and 
(by  an  unknown,  doubtless  unnoble  hand)  stricken  down  with  a 
great  stone  thrown  at  him,  was  seized  on  by  William  of  Kahames, 
a most  stout  knight,  and  by  Earl  Robert’s  command,  preserved 
from  any  violence  to  his  person,  was  carried  prisoner  unto  Maud, 
the  Empress,  at  Gloucester,  and  thence  was  sent  bound  unto 
Bristow,  where  in  the  castle  he  remained  in  safe  custody.”*  He 
was  at  first  treated  liberally,  but  afterwards  on  account  of  the 
insolence  of  some  persons  who  said  openly  and  reproachfully  that 
it  was  not  right  for  the  Earl  to  keep  the  King  otherwise  than  as 
they  chose ; and  likewise,  because  it  was  said  that  he  had  been 
found  more  than  once  beyond  his  appointed  custody,  especially  by 
night,  his  guards  being  either  deceived  or  gained  over,  he  was 
secured  by  iron  chains,  j Matilda  now  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
her  success  hitherto  having  brought  her  the  allegiance  of  all 
England  except  Kent.  That  county  was  the  head  quarters  of 
Stephen’s  queen,  who  had  not  yet  lost  hope  of  retrieving  her 
husband’s  affairs.  Accordingly  at  the  head  of  a powerful  body  of 
soldiers,  she  besieged  Matilda,  at  Winchester,  and  forced  her  to 
fly  thence  with  such  indecorous  haste  as  that  in  order  to  save  her 
life  she  was  induced  to  mount  a horse  astride,  like  a man,  and 
take  refuge  after  a hard  fight  at  the  castle  of  Devizes.  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  Castle 
of  Rochester,  but  in  no  long  time  was  released  in  exchange  for 
King  Stephen,  at  Bristol.  He  then  passed  over  to  Normandy  to 
endeavour  to  gain  succours  from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Matilda’s 
second  husband,  but  in  this  negociation  was  unsuccessful.  Earl 
Geoffrey,  however,  confided  to  his  trust  his  eldest  son  Henry,  then 
nine  years  of  age,  to  be  carried  over  to  England  for  his  education. 
The  young  prince,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  was  brought 
to  Bristol,  where  he  remained  four  years  under  the  training  of  one 
Matthews,  a schoolmaster.^;  “ It  is  still  a common  tradition,” 
says  Seyer,  “ that  he  went  to  school  in  Baldwin  Street,  and  a 
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house  on  the  southern  side  of  that  street  used  within  memory  to 
be  shewn  as  the  place  of  his  instruction.” 

1147.  — Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  at  Bristol,  and  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  James’  Priory,  which  he 
founded.*'  William,  his  son,  inherited  his  estates,  including  the 
lordship  of  Bristow. 

1148.  — Robert  Fitzharding  commenced  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine’s,  the  church  of  which  is  now  Bristol  Cathedral. 

1189. — William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  haying  died  in  1183,  left 
three  daughters  coheiresses  of  his  vast  estates.  Prince  John,  the 
sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,f  marrying  A visa,  the 
youngest  of  these  ladies,  acquired  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  with 
the  castle  and  town  of  Bristow,  in  dower.  On  acbount  of  their 
consanguinity,  they  being  third  cousins,  the  Church  forbade  their 
living  together,  and  consequently  on  John’s  accession  to  the 
throne  Avisa  was  not  crowned  with  him,  or  acknowledged  queen,  J 
that  illustrious  position  being  occupied  in  her  stead  by  Isabella  of 
Angouleme,  to  whom  John  was  married  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
first  wife. 

1216. — King  Henry  III.  visited  Bristol,  when  he  granted  the 
burgesses  a new  charter  which  allowed  them  to  elect  annually  a 
Mayor,  after  the  manner  of  London,  and  “ with  him  were  chosen 
two  grave,  sad,  and  worshipful  men,  which  were  called  Prepositors, 
there  being  neither  Sheriffe  nor  Bayliffe.”  The  first  Mayor  was 
thereupon  appointed,  his  name  being  Adam  le  Page,  and  with  him 
Stephen  Hankin  and  Rainold  Hazard,  as  Prepositors,  and  the 
yearly  elections  of  men  to  fill  these  offices  have  been  continued 
without  interruption  ever  since. § 

1254. — Prince  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  having 
married  Eleanor,  sister  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  the  town  of 
Bristow,  with  many  other  places,  was  settled  on  him  by  his 
father.  || 

1263. — In  this  year  the  Barons’  war  breaking  out,  of  which 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  distinguished 
leader,  Bristol  was  brought  into  important  relationship  with  the 
conflict.  The  chief  occasion  of  this  war  was  a jealousy  against 
foreigners,  for  whom  the  king  and  queen  had  shown  so  much 
practical  liking  as  to  promote  them  to  the  higher  places  of  govern- 
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ment,  which  stations  the  proud  barons  of  England  reasonably 
thought  had  been  preferably  filled  by  themselves.  The  belligerents 
having  plundered  foreigners  all  over  England,  proceeded  to  more 
general  measures  of  hostility.  The  prevalence  they  rapidly 
acquired  reached  its  highest  success  at  the  Battle  of  Lewes 
(fought  19th  May,  1264)  11  wherein  the  King  and  Prince  Edward, 
and  most  of  their  family  and  friends,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  the  associated  barons.”  Prince  Edward  was 
imprisoned  in  Wallingford  Castle,  but  the  queen  finding  that  the 
watch  and  ward  about  were  not  the  strictest,  sent  word  to  the 
garrison  of  Bristol  Castle,  who  still  held  for  the  Royal  cause, 
that  a few  knights  might  easily  “ win  him  out.”  In  company 
with  300  horse,  therefore,  many  knights  of  Bristowe,  with  their 
banners,  came  to  Wallingford,  and  at  sunrise  on  a Friday  assaulted 
the  castle.  Having  passed  the  first  ditch  they  broke  through  the 
outer  wall  and  got  within.  Here,  after  being  assailed  by  a storm 
of  arrows,  they  were  fiercely  told  that  unless  they  retired  they 
should  indeed  indeed  receive  their  prince,  but  that  he  should  be 
projected  to  them  from  a catapult.  Upon  this  threat  they 
returned  to  Bristol.*  The  castle  here  soon  after  surrendered  to 
the  barons,  but  was  retaken  by  Edward  after  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham, wherein  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain. 

Edward  II.  at  Bristol. 

Let  him  account  his  bondage  from  that  day, 

That  he  is  with  a diadem  invested. 

A glittering  crown  hath  made  this  hair  so  gray, 

Within  whose  circle  he  is  but  arrested. 

To  true  content  this  is  no  certain  way, 

With  sweeter  cates  the  mean  estate  is  feasted. 

For  when  his  proud  feet  scorn  to  touch  the  mould, 

His  head’s  a prisoner  in  a gaol  of  gold. 

Drayton’s  Barons’  War,  IV. 

A.D.  1308. — The  old  Castle  of  Bristol  became  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  tragic  issues  of  the  memorable  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  infatuated  and  inscru- 
table regard  of  that  ill-fated  prince  for  his  satellite,  Gaveston,  and 
subsequently  the  younger  Spenser,  was  the  incentive  to  his  own 
and  their  destruction.  “ Though,”  says  Hume,  “ there  had 
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scarcely  been  any  national  ground  of  complaint,  except  some 
dissipation  of  the  public  treasure.  Though  all  the  acts  of  mal- 
administration, objected  to  the  king  and  his  favourite,  seemed  of 
a nature  more  proper  to  excite  heart-burnings  in  a ball  or 
assembly,  than  commotion  in  a great  kingdom.  Yet  such  was 
the  situation  of  the  times  that  the  barons  were  determined ; and 
were  able  to  make  them  the  reasons  of  a total  alteration  in  the 
constitution  and  civil  government.*  When  these  turbulent  barons 
had  so  far  intimidated  the  king  as  to  induce  him  to  order 
Gaveston  into  exile,  he  qualified  the  sentence  by  making  his 
favourite  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  even  accompanied  him 
to  Bristol  to  see  him  embark. j*  Upon  the  mqrder  of  this 

influential  courtier  four  years  after  at  Warwick  Castle,  the  weak 
king,  still  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  government 
alone,  transferred  his  lavish  favours  to  Hugh  Despenser,  a 
young  Englishman  of  good  person  and  noble  family.  All  the 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  that  had  cooled  upon  the  immola- 
tion of  the  former  minion  of  fortune,  burned  again  to  a “ white 
heat  of  animosity  ” against  the  new  favourite,  and  not  against 
him  alone,  but  his  father  also,  whose  offence  was  that  he  had 
participated  in  the  king’s  invidious  bounties.  The  lay  barons 
accordingly  forced  Edward  into  approval  of  sentence  of  perpetual 
exile  and  attainder  against  both  these  hated  parasites. 

1321. — By  the  following  year,  however,  the  king  had  concerted 
operations  with  the  loyalists  throughout  the  kingdom,  which 
enabled  him  to  gather  forces  sufficient  to  overpower  for  a time  his 
adversaries,  and  resume  his  proper  sway  in  the  government. 
Many  leaders  of  the  adverse  faction  were  thereupon  brought  to 
the  block,  the  chief  being  the  hitherto  powerful  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
The  sentence  against  the  Spensers  was  then  revoked,  and  upon 
their  return  the  escheats  of  the  late  attainted  nobles  were  assigned 
to  their  benefit.  This  unpopular  reversion  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  king’s  own  party,  who  being  joined  in  their  enmity  by 
Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour,  the  “ gentle  Mortimer,”  open 
measures  of  hostility  were  speedily  declared.  Edward,  after 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  engage  the  citizens  of  London  on 
his  behalf,  retired  with  the  Spensers  to  Bristol,  hoping  there  to 
find  the  succour  denied  him  within  the  shadow  of  his  throne. 
The  queen  upon  this  addressed  a “ fair  but  mandatory  letter  to 
the  mayor  (of  Bristol)  to  keep  the  city  to  the  use  of  her  and  her 
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son  that  was  to  be  their  sovereign.’ 5 * Edward’s  case  was  truly 
pitiable  that  not  strangers  only  but  his  wife — his  companion  and 
equal,  his  guide  and  acquaintance — and  not  she  alone,  but  his  own 
son  were  pursuing  him  to  a bitter  death.  Truly  “to  be  weak  is 
to  be  miserable,  doing  or  suffering.” 

1326.  — Upon  her  approach  to  the  city  the  hunted  king, 
together  with  Hugh  Despenser,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 6th 
of  October,  entered  a little  boat  behind  the  castle,  and  escaping 
through  the  port  retreated  towards  Wales.  Failing  to  land  at 
the  Isle  of  Lundy,  he  reached  Glamorgan,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
Abbey  of  Neath.  Meanwhile  Isabella  had  arrived  before  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  elder 
Spenser,  held  out  for  three  days  only.  An  unconditional 
surrender  of  city  and  fortress  being  made,  the  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive queen  had  scope  for  revenge.  The  gravity  of  Spenser’s  age, 
which  was  90  years,  was  no  hindrance  to  her  ordering  him  to  be 
hung  in  his  armour  for  four  days,  and  to  be  afterwards  cut  to 
pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs,  his  head  being  sent  to  the  seat  of 
his  earldom,  Winchester,  and  there  fixed  upon  a pole.j* 

1327.  — In  the  following  year,  Edward  having  resigned  his 
crown  and  kingdom  to  his  son,  his  weakness  was  thus  further 
weakened,  and  he  was  but  a butterfly  in  the  hands  of  tormentors. 
Being  brought  again  to  Bristol,  and  there  made  to  undergo  every 
cruel  indignity  that  fiendish  malice  could  invent,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Berkeley,  where  that  last  act  of  this  strange  eventful 
history  was  accomplished. 

The  ominous  raven  often  he  doth  hear, 

Who  croaking,  him  of  following  horror  tells, 

Begetting  strange  imaginary  fear, 

With  heavy  echoes  like  to  passing  bells. 

The  howling  dog  a doleful  part  doth  bear, 

As  though  they  claimed  his  last  sad  burying  knells. 

Under  his  eave  the  buzzing  screech  owl  sings, 

Beating  the  window  with  her  fatal  wings. 

When  those  depth  and  dead  time  of  the  night. 

Poor  simple  people  that  then  dwelled  near, 

Whom  that  strange  noise  did  wond’rously  affright, 

That  his  last  shriek  did  in  his  parting  bear ; 

As  pitying  that  most  miserable  wight, 

(Betwixt  compassion  and  obedient  fear). 

Turned  up  their  eye  with  heaviness  opprest, 

Praying  to  Heaven  to  grant  the  soul  good  rest. 


* Harleian  Mis.  I.  84. 
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Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  Town. 

1345. — William  de  Coleford,  Recorder  of  Bristol,  drew  up  in 
writing  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  town,  which  after  being 
agreed  upon  by  the  mayor  and  principal  citizens,  were  confirmed 
by  a charter  of  5th  Edward  III.  Among  these  it  was  ordered, 
“ That  no  leprous  man  should  stay  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  nor  any  common  woman  remain  within  its  walls;  arid  if 
such  woman  be  found,  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house 
should  be  unhung,  and  carried  by  the  sergeants  of  the  mayor  to 
the  house  of  the  constable  of  the  ward,  and  there  to  be  kept  till 
the  woman  be  removed.” 

Richard  II.  at  Bristol. 

In  Seyer’s  History  of  Bristol  (vol.  II.  p.  60)  we  read  that 
“ Early  in  the  year  1387,  the  king  (Richard  II.)  accompanied  his 
favourite,  Robert  de  la  Yere,  into  Wales,  on  his  way  to  Ireland, 
at  which  time  he  visited  Berkeley.”  “ It  is  not  probable,”  adds 
the  writer,  “ that  he  should  go  to  Berkeley  without  also  visiting 
the  Castle  of  Bristow.”  This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Seyer  is  verified 
by  a reference  to  Froissart,  who  gives  an  account  of  a long 
tarriance  of  the  king  on  this  journey  at  the  castle  of  his  great 
western  city.  This  picturesque  writer,  who  professes  to  quote 
from  contemporary  information,  acquaints  us  that  he  came  hither 
with  what  must  have  been  a brilliant  retinue,  being  “ followed  by 
the  queen,  and  all  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  her  court.*  These 
were  the  days  of  Chaucer,  whose  pictorial  pen  could  alone 
delineate  the  gay  scene  that  the  old  castle  must  have  witnessed 
where  so  singular  a devotee  of  pleasure  as  the  effeminate 
Richard  II.  was  the  conspicuous  figure.  But  as  no  description 
of  the  masquings,  or  love-makings,  or  tournamental  pageantry  of 
the  occasion  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  any 
local  chronicler,  we  must  rely  solely  upon  Froissart,  whom  with- 
out further  delay  we  will  introduce. 

“ When  King  Richard  arrived  at  Bristol,  which  is  a handsome 
and  strong  town,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Those  in 
Wales,  and  at  a distance,  thought  he  had  done  so  to  favour  the 
Duke  of  Ireland,  who  had  made  it  to  be  reported  he  intended 
going  from  thence  to  Ireland,  and  to  assist  him  with  money  to 
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increase  his  followers,  for  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. It  had  been  ordered  that  the  dnke,  on  setting  out  for 
Ireland,  where  he  was  to  remain  three  years,  should  have  the 
command  of  500  men  at  arms  and  1,500  archers,  paid  by 
England,  and  which  should  be  punctually  remitted  to  him.  But 
the  duke  had  no  inclination  to  go  thither ; for,  as  the  king  was  so 
young,  he  managed  him  as  he  pleased,  and  should  he  leave  him  he 
was  afraid  the  king’s  affection  would  be  cooled.  Add  to  this,  he 
was  so  greatly  enamoured  with  one  of  the  queen’s  damsels,  called 
the  Langravine,  he  could  never  quit  her.  She  was  a tolerably 
handsome,  pleasant  lady,  whom  the  queen  had  brought  with  her 
from  Bohemia. 

“ The  Duke  of  Ireland  loved  her  with  such  ardour  that  he  was 
desirous  of  making  her,  if  possible,  his  duchess  by  marriage. 
He  took  great  pains  to  obtain  a divorce  from  his  present 
duchess,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  from  Urban  VI., 
whom  the  English  and  Germans  acknowledged  as  pope.  All 
the  good  people  of  England  were  so  much  astonished  and 
shocked  at  this,  for  the  duchess  was  grand-daughter  of  the 
gallant  king  Edward  and  the  excellent  queen  Philippa,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Isabella.  But  this  Duke  of  Ireland  had 
a mother  living,  the  Countess-dowager  of  Oxford,  who,  so  far 
from  approving  her  son’s  conduct,  greatly  blamed  him  for  his 
follies,  saying  that  he  would  by  them  anger  Heaven,  who  would 
one  day  punish  him  severely,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  repent. 
She  had  the  duchess  home  with  her,  and  gave  her  as  handsome 
an  establishment  as  she  could,  so  that  all  who  loved  the  young 
lady  were  pleased  with  this  conduct. 

“ You  have  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Ireland  kept  close  to  the 
king  during  his  residence  at  Bristol  and  in  Wales,  solely  occupied 
night  and  day  with  the  means  of  succeeding  in  his  plans.  He 
was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  all 
knights  and  squires  who  waited  on  them  at  Bristol  and  at  the 
hunts  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  draw  them  over  to  his  faction ; 
for  the  king  suffered  him  to  act  as  he  pleased : 

u The  duke,  during  this  period,  took  infinite  pains  in  visiting 
all  the  gentlemen  near  to  Bristol,  and  went  frequently  into  Wales, 
where  he  complained  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  gentlemen  or 
others,  that  the  king’s  uncles,  from  their  ambition  to  obtain  the 
government,  had  driven  from  the  council  the  most  noble  and 
wisest  members,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Sir 
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Nicholas  Bramber,  Sir  John  Salisbury,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  Sir 
John  Beauchamp,  and  himself;  that  they  had  put  to  death,  with- 
out any  justice  whatever,  that  valiant  knight  Sir  Simon  Burley ; 
and  if  they  continued  to  govern  as  they  had  begun  they  would 
soon  destroy  all  England.” 

“ He  repeated  this  so  often,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 
knights  and  squires  of  Wales,  and  of  the  adjoining  countries, 
believed  him.  They  came  to  Bristol,  and  demanded  from  the 
king  if  what  the  duke  had  told  them  had  his  approbation.  The 
king  replied  it  had,  and  begged  of  them,  from  their  affection  to 
him,  to  put  every  confidence  in  the  duke,  for  that  .lie  would  avow 
whatever  he  should  do : adding,  that  in  truth  his  uncles  were  too 
ambitious,  and  that  he  had  his  fears  they  intended  to  deprive  him 
of  his  crown.  * * * * The  Welshmen  promised  their 

obedience,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  go  whithersoever  the 
king  should  order  them.  * * * * The  Duke  of  Ireland, 
when  he  perceived  he  had  gained  the  king,  and  the  greater 
number  of  those  in  Bristol,  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  parts,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  to  the  king,  1 My  lord,  if  you  will  appoint  me  your 
lieutenant,  I will  lead  12  or  15,000  men  to  London,  or  to  Oxford, 
which  is  yours  and  my  city,  and  shew  my  strength  to  these 
Londoners  and  your  uncles,  who  have  treated  you  with  such 
indignity,  and  have  put  some  of  your  council  to  death,  and,  by 
fair  words  or  otherwise,  reduce  them  to  obedience.’  The  king 
replied  he  was  satisfied,  adding,  4 1 now  nominate  you  lieutenant- 
general  of  my  kingdom,  to  assemble  men  wherever  you  can  raise 
them,  and  to  lead  them  whithersoever  you  shall  think  will  be  most 
for  the  advantage  of  our  realm,  that  all  may  see  the  whole  of  it 
is  our  inheritance  and  right.  I order  you  to  bear  our  banner, 
guidon,  standard,  and  other  our  proper  habiliments  of  war,  which 
we  ourselves  should  have  done,  had  we  taken  the  field.’  This 
speech  greatly  rejoiced  the  Duke  of  Ireland. 

“ The  King  of  England  issued  his  summons  to  many  great 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  in  Wales,  in  the  country  round 
Bristol,  and  on  the  Severn-side.  Some  excused  themselves  by 
sending  satisfactory  reasons ; but  others  came  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  obedience  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  they 
augured  nothing  good  from  the  enterprise.  While  this  army  was 
collecting,  the  king  and  duke,  in  a secret  conference,  determined 
to  send  one  of  their  confidential  friends  to  London,  to  observe 
what  was  going  forward,  and  if  the  king’s  uncles  still  remained 
there,  what  they  were  doing.  After  pome  consideration,  they 
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could  not  think  on  a proper  person  to  send  on  this  errand  ; when 
a knight,  who  was  cousin  to  the  duke,  and  of  the  king’s  as  well 
as  of  his  council,  called  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  stepped  forth,  and 
said  to  the  duke,  ‘ 1 see  the  difficulty  you  have  to  find  a trusty 
person  to  send  to  London ; I will,  from  my  love  to  you,  risk  the 
adventure.’  The  king  and  duke,  well  pleased  with  the  offer, 
thanked  him  for  it.  Tresilian  left  Bristol  disguised  like  a poor 
tradesman,  mounted  on  a wretched  hackney : he  continued  his 
road  to  London,  and  lodged  at  an  inn  where  he  was  unknown,  for 
no  one  could  have  ever  imagined  that  one  of  the  king’s  councillors 
and  chamberlains  would  have  appeared  so  miserably  dressed.” 

“ When  in  London,  he  picked  up  all  the  news  that  was  public, 
for  he  could  not  do  more,  respecting  the  king’s  uncles  and  the 
citizens.  Having  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a meeting  of  the 
dukes  and  their  council  at  Westminster,  he  determined  to  go 
thither  to  learn  secretly  all  he  could  of  their  proceedings.  This 
he  executed,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  an  alehouse  right  opposite 
the  palace  gate  : he  chose  a chamber  whose  window  looked  into 
the  palace  yard,  where  he  posted  himself  to  observe  all  who  should 
come  to  this  Parliament.  The  greater  part  he  knew,  but  was  not, 
from  his  disguise,  known  to  them.  He,  however,  remained  there, 
at  different  times,  so  long  that  a squire  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
saw  and  knew  him,  for  he  had  been  many  times  in  his  company. 
Sir  Robert  instantly  recollected  him,  and  withdrew  from  the 
window ; but  the  squire,  haying  his  suspicions,  said,  4 Surely  that 
must  be  Tresilian,’  and,  to  be  certain  of  it,  he  entered  the  ale- 
house and  said  to  the  landlady,  ‘ Dame,  tell  me  on  your  troth  who 
is  he  drinking  above ; is  he  alone  or  in  company  ? ’ ‘On  my 
troth,  sir,’  she  replied,  ‘ I cannot  tell  you  his  name,  but  he  has 
been  here  some  time.’  At  these  words  the  squire  went  up  stairs, 
to  know  the  truth,  and,  having  saluted  Sir  Robert,  found  he  was 
right,  though  he  dissembled,  by  saying,  ‘ God  preserve  you, 
master  ! I hope  you  will  not  take  my  coming  amiss,  for  I thought 
you  had  been  one  of  my  farmers  from  Essex,  as  you  are  so  very 
like  him.” 

The  squire  hastened  from  the  inn,  and  soon  acquainted  his 
master  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  of  the  important  discovery  he  had 
made.  The  duke,  with  much  elation,  instantly  sent  his  informer 
wTith  four  bailiffs  to  apprehend  the  detected  councillor ; who  upon 
being  brought  before  him,  (according  to  the  same  author,)  was 
demanded  thus,  ‘ Tresilian,  what  has  brought  you  hither  ? How 
fares  my  sovereign  ? Where  does  he  now  reside  ? ’ Tresilian, 
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finding  he  was  discovered,  and  that  no  excuses  would  avail, 
replied,  ‘ On  my  faith,  my  lord,  the  king  hath  sent  me  hither  to 
learn  the  news;  he  is  at  Bristol,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
where  he  hunts  and  amuses  himself.’  1 And  where  is  your 
master,  the  Duke  of  Ireland  ? ’ My  lord,’  said  Tresilian,  ‘ he  is 
with  the  king,  our  lord.’  The  duke  mused  awhile,  and  then 
spoke,  ‘ Tresilian,  your  actions  are  neither  honest  nor  fair.  You, 
and  others  of  your  faction,  have  done  what  has  greatly  displeased 
my  brother  and  myself,  and  have  ill-counselled  the  king,  whom 
you  have  made  to  quarrel  with  his  chief  nobility.  In  addition, 
you  have  excited  the  principal  towns  against  us.  The  day  of 
retribution  is  therefore  come,  when  you  shall  receive  payment ; 
look  to  your  affairs,  for  I will  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  you  are 
no  more.’  This  speech  greatly  terrified  Sir  Robert.  He  was 
desirous  to  obtain  pardon  by  various  excuses,  and  the  most  abject 
humiliation,  but  in  vain ; for  the  duke  had  received  information 
of  what  was  going  on  at  Bristol,  and  his  excuses  were  fruitless. 
Why  should  I make  a long  story  ? Sir  Robert  was  delivered  to 
the  hangman,  who  led  him  out  of  the  palace  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  he  was  beheaded,  and  then  hung  by  the  arm  to 
a gibbet.  Thus  ended  Sir  Robert  Tresilian.”* 

The  Parliamentary  History  j-  confirms  Froissart’s  account  of  the 
summary  nature  of  this  execution;  but  the  former  varies  by 
saying  that  Tresilian  was  taken  at  an  apothecary’s  house  in  the 
palace  yard,  and  not  at  an  inn  as  stated  by  the  latter. 

News  of  these  proceedings  being  carried  to  the  king,  at  Bristol, 
he  was  vehemently  angry,  and  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Ireland  to 
collect  all  the  force  possible,  and  march  towards  London.  Accor- 
dingly, not  long  after,  the  duke  left  Bristol  for  Oxford,  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men,  who  bore  banners  and  pennons  with  only 
the  arms  of  England,  for  the  king  would  have  it  seen  it  was 
his  personal  quarrel.  The  Duke  of  Ireland’s  arrival  at  Oxford 
becoming  known  to  the  king’s  uncles  in  London,  they  summoned 
a council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  advance  with  an  army 
against  him.  Information  of  their  approach  being  conveyed  to 
the  duke,  he  was  seized  with  sudden  fear,  and  forsaking  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  he  made  a hasty  and  disgraceful  retreat  into 
Holland.  Consequently  no  combat  ensued  betwixt  the  adverse 
forces,.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  thereupon  held  a 
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consultation,  in  which  it  was  concluded  to  depute  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  Bristol,  with  a mediatory  message  to  the  king ; 
there  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  London,  and  come 
to  peaceable  terms  with  his  disaffected  nobles.  “ The  archbishop,” 
pursues  Froissart,  “ promised  to  accomplish  the  matter  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  and  having  soon  made  his  preparations,  set  out  for 
Bristol  in  grand  array,  becoming  such  a prelate,  and  fixed  his 
lodgings  in  the  town.  The  king  lived  very  privately,  for  all  those 
who  used  to  be  with  him  were  either  dead  or  banished.  The  arch- 
bishop was  one  whole  day  and  two  nights  in  the  town  before  the 
king  would  see  him,  so  sorely  vexed  was  he  with  his  uncles  for 
having  driven  away  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  whom  he  loved  above 
all  mankind,  and  for  having  put  to  death  his  chamberlains  and 
knights.  At  length  he  was  so  well  advised  that  he  admitted  the 
archbishop  to  his  presence.  On  his  entrance,  he  humbled  himself 
much  before  the  king,  and  then  addressed  him  warmly  on  the 
subjects  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  had  charged  him 
with.  He  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  he  did  not  return  to 
London,  according  to  the  entreaties  of  his  uncles,  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects,  he  would  make  them 
very  discontented ; and  he  remonstrated  that  without  the  aid  of 
his  uncles,  barons,  prelates,  knights,  and  commons  from  the  chief 
towns,  he  would  be  unable  to  act,  or  have  any  compliance  given 
to  his  will.  The  king  did  not  remain  in  Bristol  long  after  this, 
but,  leaving  there  his  queen,  set  out  with  his  retinue  towards 
London,  the  archbishop  accompanying  him.”  * 

On  July  29th,  1399,  Bristol  High  Cross  became  the  scene  of 
a terrible  tragedy  in  the  execution  of  three  of  Richard  the  second’s 
councillors,  namely,  William  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire;  Sir  John 
Busliey,  Speaker  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  Henry  Green,  Knight. 
The  circumstances  as  we  glean  them,  are  as  follows.  The  King 
having  resolved  to  pass  over  to  Ireland,  halted  in  his  progress  at 
Bristol.  “ He  had  with  him,”  says  Froissart,  “full  two  thousand 
lances,  knights,  and  squires,  and  ten  thousand  archers.  During 
the  time,”  pursues  the  same  historian,  “ that  King  Richard  was 
holding  his  court  at  Bristol  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  there  was 
a general  insurrection  of  the  people  of  England.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  closed  : at  which  many  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and 
prudent  part  of  the  people,  who  only  wanted  for  peace  and  to  pay 
what  was  lawful,  were  much  dejected.  A stop  was  put  to  all 
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traffic,  for  merchants  dared  not  travel  for  fear  of  being  robbed, 
and  having  no  court  to  fly  to  for  redress.  All  these  things  were 
very  prejudicial,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  country, 
for  in  general  all  people,  labourers  and  tradesmen,  lived  peaceably 
and  followed  their  occupations  without  hindrance,  but  it  was  now 
quite  the  contrary.  When  merchants  went  with  their  goods 
from  one  town  to  another,  and  had  any  money  in  their  purses  it 
was  taken  from  them.  The  farmers’  houses  were  pillaged  of 
grain,  and  their  beeves,  pigs,  and  sheep  carried  away,  without  the 
•owner  daring  to  say  a word.  These  enormities  increased  so  much 
that  there  was  nothing  but  complaints  heard.  The  common 
people  said,  “ Times  are  so  sadly  changed  for  the  worse  since  the 
days  of  King  Edward  of  happy  memory.  * * * But  now 

we  have  a good  for  nothing  king,  who  only  attends  to  his  idle 
pleasures ; and,  as  it  would  seem  he  cares  not  how  public  affairs 
are  managed,  so  that  his  inclinations  are  gratified.  We  must 
look  for  a remedy,  or  our  enemies  and  ill  wishers  will  be  rejoiced 
and  laugh  at  us.”*  The  state  of  popular  feeling  was  accor- 
dingly ripe  for  receiving  Henry  Bolingbroke,  who  having 
left  Paris,  in  company  with  the  exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  at  this  time  hovering  with  three  small  ships  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  England.  After  two  or  three  days  delay  he  landed,  on 
July  the  4th,  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire ; with  him  was  a retinue 
of  hardly  twenty  followers,  but  these  were  speedily  augmented  by 
the  accession  to  his  interest  of  the  Lords  of  Lancashire.  The 
potent  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  with  their 
retainers,  also  joined  beneath  his  banners  : and  marching  through 
the  country,  before  he  arrived  in  Worcestershire,  Henry  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Mean- 
while, in  the  words  of  Holinslied,  “ the  lord  governor  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York”  (who  had  charge  of  the  realm)  “being 
advertised,  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  kept  still  at  sea, 
and  was  ready  to  arrive,  he  sent  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  Edmund 
Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  for  the  Lord  Treasurer  William 
Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  other  of  the  king’s  privy  council, 
as  John  Bushie,  William  Bagot,  Henry  Greene,  and  John 
Russell,  Knights : of  these  he  required  to  know  what  they 
thought  good  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  concerning  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  being  on  the  seas.  Their  advice  was  to  depart  from 
London,  unto  St.  Albans,  and  there  to  gather  an  army  to  resist 
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the  Duke  on  his  landing ; but  to  how  small  purpose  their  council 
served,  the  conclusion  thereof  plainly  declared,  for  the  most  part 
that  were  called,  when  they  came  thither,  boldly  protested,  that 
they  would  not  fight  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  evil  dealt  with.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Bushie,  Bagot, 
and  Greene,  perceiving  that  the  Commons  would  cleave  unto  and 
take  part  with  the  Duke,  slipped  away,  leaving  the  Lord  Gover- 
nor of  the  realm,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  what  shift 
they  could  for  themselves  : Bagot  got  him  to  Chester,  and  so 
escaped  into  Ireland  : the  others  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Bristol,  in 
hopes  there  to  be  in  safety.” 

The  same  chronicler  further  states  that  “the  Duke  of  York, 
whom  King  Bichard  had  left  as  governor  of  the  realm  in  his 
absence,  hearing  that  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
thus  arrived,  and  had  gathered  an  army,  he  also  assembled  a 
puissant  power  of  men  at  arms  and  archers  (as  before  ye  have 
heard)  but  all  was  in  vain,  for  there  was  not  a man  that  would 
willingly  thrust  out  one  arrow  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  or 
his  partakers,  or  in  any  wise  offend  him  or  his  friends.  The 
Duke  of  York  therefore,  passing  forth  towards  Wales  to  meet  the 
King,  at  his  coming  from  Ireland,  was  received  into  the  Castle  of 
Berkeley,  and  there  remained,  till  the  coming  thither  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  (whom  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  able  to 
resist)  on  the  Sunday,  after  the  feast  of  Saint  James,  which  fell 
upon  the  Friday,  he  came  forth  into  the  church  that  stood 
without  the  castle,  and  there  communed  with  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.” 

Here  the  doom  of  Bichard  was  sealed,  and  the  next  day,  with 
united  armies  they  proceeded  towards  Bristol,  where  they  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  walls  with  an  embodied  force  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  town  immediately  surrendered  ; and 
after  four  day’s  siege  of  the  Castle,  Sir  William  Courtenay,  the 
governor,  consented  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  York,  although 
he  refused  to  submit  to  Bolingbroke.  “There  were  enclosed 
within  the  Castle,”  says  Holinshed,  “ the  Lord  William  Scrope, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire;  Sir  Henry  Green,  and  Sir  John  Bushie, 
Knights,  who  prepared  to  make  resistance  : but  when  it  would 
not  prevail  they  were  taken  prisoners  into  the  camp,  before  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  On  the  morrow  next  ensuing,  they  were 
arraigned  before  the  constable  and  marshal,  and  found  guilty  of 
treason,  for  misgoverning  the  king  and  realm,  and  forthwith  had 
their  heads  cut  off.  Sir  John  Bussell  was  also  taken  there,  who 
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feigning  himself  to  be  out  of  his  wits  escaped  their  hands  for  that 
time.”*  At  this  point  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  Shaks 
peare’s  scenic  representation  of  this  tragical  procedure. 


Richard  II.,  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
Bolin obroke’s  Camp  at  Bristol. 

Enter — Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland,  Percy,  Willoughby,  Put  , 
Officers  behind  with  Bushey  and  Green,  prisoners. 

Bolingbroke. — Bring  forth  these  men, — 

Bushey  and  Green,  I will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies, ) 

With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 

For  ’twere  no  charity  : yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 

I will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  death. 

You  have  misled  a prince,  a royal  king, 

A happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 

By  you  unhappy’ d and  disfigur'd  quite. 

You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 

Made  a divorcS  betwixt  his  queeu  and  him  ; 

Broke  the  possession  of  a royal  bed, 

And  stain’d  the  beauty  of  a fair  queen’s  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 

Myself — a prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 

Near  to  the  king  in  blood  ; and  near  in  love, 

Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 

Have  stoop’d  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 

And  sigh’d  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 

Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories,  , 

Dispark’d  my  parks,  and  fell’d  my  forest  woods  ; 

From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 

Jiaz’d  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, — 

Save  men’s  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 

To  shew  the  world  I am  a gentleman. 

This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 

Condemns  you  to  death  : — see  them  delivered  over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushey. — More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me, 

Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Green. — My  comfort  is, — that  Heaven  will  take  our  souls, 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

Bolingbroke. — My  Lord  Northumberland,  see  them  dispatch’d. 

Exeunt  Northumberland  and  other's  until  prisoner •*. 
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Walsingliam  gives  a most  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
character  of  Lord  William  Scrope.  He  says  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a man  in  whom  despotic  cruelty  and  wickedness  were 
more  prevailing  qualities.  An  equally  disparaging  account  is 
given  of  him  in  “Dugdale’s  Baronage,”  where  the  following 
statements  concerning  him  occur.  “ It  is  said  that  this  William 
was  a person  of  a very  malevolent  and  wicked  disposition  : but  so 
far  had  he  gained  upon  the  affections  of  King  Richard,  that  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  he  made  him  vice-chamberlain  of 
his  household  : about  which  time  he  (the  Earl)  purchased  the 
Isle  of  Man  from  William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with 
the  crown  : it  being  a right  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  that  island 
to  be  called  king  and  to  be  crowned  with  a regal  crown.”* 
Besides  being  invested  with  many  other  nominal  dignities  and 
munificent  possessions  by  Richard  ; that  monarch  constituted  him 
Constable  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Forest, 
with  the  Park  there,  late  part  of  the  possession  of  John,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  to  hold  till  such  time  as  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of 
Hereford,  should  by  law  recover  them  out  of  the  King’s  hands  : 
and  lastly  Treasurer  of  the  King’s  exchequer.  When  Scrope  fell 
within  the  compass  of  Bolingbroke’s  power,  it  could  in  no  wise 
have  allayed  the  indignation  of  the  latter,  to  remember  that  so 
much  of  the  Lancastarian  patrimony  was  held  by  his  victim  ; and 
although  by  a recent  enactment,  it  was  reckoned  treason  to  slay 
the  king’s  treasurer,  yet  Henry  dared  all  to  wreak  revenge  on  the 
unfortunate  Earl. 

“ The  gentleman  commonly  called  Bussey,”  says  Leland,  “came 
with  the  Conqueror  out  of  Normandy.  Bussey  that  was  so  great 
in  King  Richard  the  Second’s  days,  and  was  beheaded  at  Bristol, 
had  his  principal  house  and  manor  place  at  Hougheham,  three 
miles  from  Grantham.  Bussey’s  wife,  that  was  beheaded  at 
Bristol,  lyeth  at  Howheham,  and  divers  of  the  Bussey’s  in  the 
same  parish  church.”  \ Sir  John  Bushey  the  speaker,  is 
generally  represented  to  have  been  a cruel,  ambitious,  and 
covetous  man  : but  by  his  servile  arts  and  flatteries  he  obtained 
so  great  ascendancy  over  the  weak  nature  of  Richard,  as  to  make 
the  king  subservient  to  his  own  tyrannical  disposition.  “ The  said 
Sir  John  Bushey,”  Grafton  tells  us,  “in  all  his  propositions  to 
the  king,  did  not  only  attribute  to  him  earthly  honours,  but 
divine  names,  inventing  flattering  words,  and  unused  terms,  and 
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to  a mortal  man  not  convenient,  for  as  often  as  he  spake  unto  the 
king  in  his  throne,  he  cast  his  hands  abroad,  asjhe  had  ador’d 
and  worshipped  God,  beseeching  his  excelse,  high  and  adorant 
majesty  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  grant  him  this  and  that. 
And  the  prince  being  ambitious  of  honour,  did  not  repress  this 
insolency,  but  took  great  pleasure  in  his  words,  wdreof  came  much 
inconvenience.”  * He  procured  the  perpetual  banishment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  persuading  the  king  to  allow  that 
prelate  to  make  no  defence,  assigning  as  a reason,  that  “ his  wit 
was  so  great,  and  did  so  far  excel  all  others,”  that  they  might  be 
circumvented  by  his  eloquence.  Bushey  also  rested  not  until  he 
had  obtained  the  destruction  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  although 
the  imputed  treason  of  that  nobleman  had  been  long  revoked. 
He  again  impeached  him  in  the  House  of  Parliament  impor- 
tunately crying  out  that  judgement  should  be  given  against  the 
traitor;  saying,  “your  faithful  commons  ask,  and  require  that 
it  may  so  be.  The  Earl  soberly  turning  his  head,  said  mildly 
unto  him : Not  the  King’s  faithful  commons  require  this,  but 
thou,  and  what  thou  art  I know  well  enough.” 

After  Arundel’s  death,  “the  King,”  says  Capgrave,  “was 
tormented  with  dreadful  dreams  that  he  might  not  sleep.  Eke 
he  thought  ever  that  a shadow  of  a man  walked  before  him. 
Moreover  this  grieved  him,  that  the  common  people  talked  that 
he  was  a martyr,  and  that  his  head  was  grown  to  his  body.  For 
this  cause,  in  the  tenth  day  of  his  sepulture,  at  the  tenth  hour  at 
even,  the  King  sent  certain  Dukes  and  Earls  to  delve  up  the 
body,  and  make  a friar  for  to  go  betwixt  the  head  and  the  body. 
And  with  this  deed  the  king  was  more  quiet.  But  for  all  this, 
he  commanded  the  wax  about  his  grave,  and  clothes,  and  other 
array  to  be  taken  away,  and  to  leave  the  grave  desolate.”  (Chron. 
266.)  This  deed  occurred  in  1396.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Arundel’s  fate  was  Bushey’s  own. 

In  the  year  1400  the  High  Cross  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of 
another  illustrious  victim  to  the  hopeless  cause  of  Richard  the 
Second.  This  was  Thomas  de  Spenser,  great  grandson  of  Hugh, 
who  suffered  at  the  Castle,  in  the  year  1326.  Having  entered 
into  a conspiracy  to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  hindered  in  his  design  by  his  army  perfidiously 
taking  to  flight  before  any  collision  with  the  king’s  forces  had 
occurred.  Spenser,  thus  deserted,  took  refuge  in  his  strong 
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Castle  of  Cardiff : but  finding  even  this  unsafe  he  embarked  on 
board  a vessel  in  the  hope  to  escape  with  his  servants  and 
treasure.  A severer  fate,  however,  awaited  him.  “ Having,” 
says  our  narrator,  “ gained  the  Bristol  Channel  in  fancied  security, 
the  captain  inquired  to  what  port  he  wished  to  proceed,  and  when 
he  told  him  he  intended  to  go  beyond  sea,  refused  to  carry  him 
anywhere  but  Bristol.  De  Spenser  threatened  the  mariner  with 
death ; and  in  course  of  their  altercation  twenty  armed  men, 
concealed  in  the  hold,  rushed  upon  deck  and  overpowered  him 
and  his  attendants.  He  was  then  taken  into  Bristol,  and 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Mayor  of  that  city.  Henry 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him  before  he  was  put  to 
death,  but  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  a multitude  assem- 
bled and  called  aloud  for  the  traitor  to  the  king  and  realm,  that 
he  might  be  brought  out  to  execution.  The  Mayor  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  oppose  them ; they  dragged  their  victim  forth 
and  beheaded  him  in  the  market  place.  His  head  was  put  upon 
London  Bridge  ; his  body  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  at 
Tewkesbury  under  a lamp  that  burned  before  the  host.*” 

Bristol  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I. 

No  single  episode  of  the  civil  war  affected  Charles  more  deeply, 
or  proved  more  decisive  of  the  ultimate  event  of  the  struggle, 
than  the  disloyalty  of  Bristol,  and  its  delivery  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament.  Its  final  surrender  by  Prince  Rupert  drew  from 
the  king  the  pathetic  and  eloquent  remonstrance  in  which  he 
charged  that  bravest  and  faithfullest  of  all  his  servants  with  the 
want  of  those  virtues  which  he  indeed  most  signally  possessed, 
and  dismissing  him  from  his  service  told  him  to  “ get  his  subsis- 
tence somewhere  beyond  seas.”  We  will  proceed  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  the  process  of  military  affairs  during  this 
cardinal  rebellion. 

1642. — In  anticipation  of  the  part  soon  to  be  enacted,  the 
great  tower  of  the  castle  was  restored  to  its  original  impregna- 
bility, and  ordnance  planted  on  the  top ; the  circumvallation  of 
the  city  was  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  its  various  gates  and 
portcullisses  prepared  for  defence.  A fort  was  erected  near  the 
river,  thence  called  the  Water  Fort,  on  the  southern  skirt  of 
Brandon  Hill.  This  communicated  by  a line  of  wall  with  the  fort 
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on  that  hill  itself,  where  considerable  remains  of  the  redoubt  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Brandon  Fort  was  about  18  feet  square,  and  as 
many  high,  and  was  the  most  elevated  in  situation  of  all  the  hill 
forts.  It  trended  downwards  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Berkeley 
Square,  passed  the  top  of  Park  Street,  and  proceeded  upwards  to 
the  Windmill  Fort,  on  St.  Michael’s  Hill.  This  was  so  called 
from  its  conversion  out  of  the  shell  of  a windmill,  and  was  after- 
wards named  the  Royal  Fort.  The  curtain  then  sloped  easterly 
to  Colston’s  Fort,  near  the  Montague  Tavern,  and  thence  onward 
to  the  fort  at  Prior’s  Hill,  near  the  west  end  of  St.  James’s  Place 
and  Somerset  Street,  Kingsdown.  Hence  it  pursued  its  course 
by  Stoke’s  Croft  Gate,  across  the  river  Frome  to  Lawford’s  Gate. 
Then  after  reaching  the  Avon,  near  the  end  of  Temple  Back,  it 
completed  its  circuit  by  taking  in  Temple  and  Redcliff  Gates,  and 
meeting  the  Avon  again  beyond  the  latter  point.  The  whole 
compass  of  the  outworks,  by  the  statement  of  Prince  Rupert,  w’as 
four  miles ; but  according  to  the  authority  of  another  eye-witness, 
they  were  full  five  miles.  The  height  of  the  curtain  was  in  no 
place  more  than  six  feet,  and  the  graff  or  ditch  did  not  exceed 
seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep. 

The  Mayor,  Richard  Aldworth,  having  received  a command 
from  the  king  not  to  admit  troops  of  either  party,  placed  the 
gates  of  the  city  under  double  ward,  and  in  order  to  their  further 
security,  iron  rails  bristling  with  spikes  were  fixed  athwart  their 
entrance,  so  that  no  horse  could  pass  through.  The  loyalty  of 
the  good  mayor,  however,  whether  real  or  assumed,  was  counter- 
acted by  the  contrary  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  That  lady, 
in  company  with  other  influential  townswomen,  came  to  the 
magistrates  when  sitting  in  council  at  the  Tolzey,  and  presented 
petitions  that  Col.  Thomas  Essex  might  be  admitted  with  the 
Parliamentary  regiments  he  commanded  into  the  city.  This 
request  w7as  soon  realized,  (Dec.  5tli)  Essex,  after  an  affray  at 
Frome  Gate,  effecting  entrance  at  Newgate,  whereupon  he  imme- 
diately took  upon  himself  the  governorship  of  the  city  and  castle. 
He  was  soon  (Feb.  16th,  1643)  followed  by  Col.  Nathaniel  Fiennes 
(son  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele)  and  two  other  officers,  who  brought 
with  them  five  troops  of  horse  and  five  companies  of  foot.  Some 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  Essex  being  excited,  Col.  Fiennes 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  while  visiting  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Capt.  Hill,  at  Redland,  Fiennes  himself  then  assuming  the  com- 
mandership  of  military  affairs  in  Bristol. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  first  week  in  March,  Prince  Rupert , 
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his  brother  Maurice,  and  others,  with  an  army  of  10,000  horse 
and  foot,  having  marched  from  Basingstoke,  arrived  on  Durdham. 
Down.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a secret  confederacy  among 
the  Royalists  of  Bristol,  headed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Yeoman,  of 
Wine  Street,  and  George  Boucher,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Christ- 
mas ^Street,  to  admit  the  king’s  troops  to  the  city,  and  it  was  the 
maturity  of  this  plot  that  occasioned  Rupert’s  present  appearance 
before  the  place.  A correspondence  with  the  Court,  at  Oxford, 
having  been  for  some  time  carried  on  in  relation  to  the  conspiracy, 
the  king  had  authorized  Mr.  Yeoman  to  raise  forces  and  constitute 
commanders  for  the  Royal  service,  and  Boucher  contrived  an  oath 
or  protestation  to  be  taken  by  each  member  of  the  association. 

“ After  communication  of  counsels,”  says  Rushworth,  “ and 
many  messages  interchanged  between  Oxford  and  Bristol,  it  was 
resolved,  ‘ That  upon  Monday,  the  7 th  of  March,  in  the  night, 
Prince  Rupert,  with  a strong  party  of  the  king’s  forces,  should 
advance  to  Durdham  Down  (not  a full  mile  from  the  city),  and 
those  within  the  city  were  to  seize  two  of  the  forts,  viz.,  Froom- 
gate  and  Newgate,  and  having  secured  the  guards  there,  were  to 
open  the  said  gates  and  to  let  in  Prince  Rupert  and  his  troops, 
who  were  to  have  notice  given  them  to  approach  by  the  ringing 
of  St.  John’s  and  St.  Michael’s  bells ; the  confederates  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  white  tape  in  their  hats,  and  the  word  to  be 
Charles.  According  to  which  project,  divers  of  them  were  met 
armed  at  Mr.  Yeoman’s  house,  and  others  at  Mr.  Boucher’s,  and 
waiting  tlie  appointed  hour  (which  was  three  in  the  Morning)  to 
fall  upon  their  work.  But  that  evening  late,  a little  boy  declared, 
that  divers  musquets  were  carried  into  Mr.  Yeoman’s  house ; 
whereupon  a more  diligent  eye  was  kept  upon  them,  and  at  last  a 
guard  ordered  to  search  the  house,  who  were  first  denied  entrance, 
but  afterwards  let  in,  where  they  found  a considerable  number  of 
men  and  arms  : there  was  some  small  offer  of  resistance,  but  the 
most  were  endeavouring  to  escape  over  the  top  of  the  house  ; and 
divers  were  taken  both  there  and  at  Mr.  Boucher’s.  Prince 
Rupert  with  his  forces  came  that  night  to  the  Down,  expecting 
till  five  of  the  clock  next  morning  the  signal  and  opening  of  the 
gates ; but  several  pieces  of  ordnance  being  in  the  morning 
discharged  that  way,  perceiving  the  design  frustrated,  his  high- 
ness drew  off.”  * 

Information  of  this  conspiracy  being  laid  before  Parliament, 
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Col.  Fiennes  was  empowered  by  commission  to  summon  a Council 
of  War,  and  proceed  against  the  prisoners  by  martial  law. 
Meanwhile,  for  twelve  weeks,  both  Yeoman  and  Boucher  were 
kept  chained  by  their  necks  and  feet  in  a dungeon  in  the  Castle. 
Yeoman’s  case  was  first  tried,  and  a verdict  of  guilty  being 
adjudged,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
remitted  once  more  to  the  castle  dungeon,  till  his  unhappy 
associate  Boucher  should  likewise  receive  his  trial  and  sentence. 
About  a fortnight  after  a Martial  Council  was  again  convened,  and 
the  several  articles  being  exhibited  against  him,  the  like  convic- 
tion of  treason  was  arrived  at  and  sentence  of  death  declared. 

A letter  then  arrived  by  drum  from  Patrick,  Earl  of  Forth, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  all  his  Majesty’s  forces,  directed  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Council  of  War  in  Bristol,  declaring 
that  should  Yeoman  and  Boucher  with  their  associates  be  brought 
to  death  “all  for  expressing  their  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and 
endeavouring  his  service  according  to  their  allegiance”  that  he 
(the  Earl  of  Forth)  intended  “ speedily  to  put  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
George,  Capt.  Huntly  and  others,  taken  in  rebellion  against  his 
Majesty  at  Cirencester,  into  the  same  condition.”  In  reply  to 
this  threatening  communication,  which  was  dated  Oxford,  the 
16th  of  May,  1643,  Col.  Fiennes  thus  wrote.  “ Having  received 
a writing  from  your  Lordship,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  upon 
information  of  our  late  proceedings  against  Robert  Yeomans, 
William  Yeomans,  and  others,  you  intend  speedily  to  put  Mr. 
George,  Mr.  Stephens,  Capt.  Huntly  and  others  into  the  same 
condition : we  are  well  assured  that  neither  your  Lordship,  nor 
any  mortal  man,  can  put  them  into  the  same  condition ; for 
whether  they  live  or  die,,  they  will  always  be  accounted  true  and 
honest  men  ; faithful  to  their  king  and  country  ; and  such,  as  in 
a fair  and  open  way,  have  always  prosecuted  that  cause,  which  in 
their  judgment,  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court, 
they  held  the  justest ; whereas  the  conspirators  of  this  city  must, 
both  in  life  and  death  carry  perpetually  with  them  the  brand  of 
treachery  and  conspiracy.  And  if  Robert  Yeomans  had  made 
use  of  his  commission  in  an  open  way,  he  should  be  put  into  no 
worse  condition  than  others  in  the  like  kind  had  been.  But  the 
law  of  nature  amongst  all  men,  and  law  of  arms  amongst  all 
soldiers,  maketh  a difference  between  open  enemies  and  secret 
spies  and  conspirators.  And  if  you  should  make  the  like  distinc- 
tion, we  do  signify  unto  you,  that  we  shall  not  only  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  the  persons  already  condemned,  but  also  of 
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divers  others,  the  conspirators  unto  whom  we  had  some  thought 
of  extending  mercy.  And  do  advertise  you,  that  if  by  any 
inhumane  and  mi  soldier-like  sentence  you  shall  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  persons  by  you  named,  or  any  other  of  our 
friends  in  your  custody,  that  have  been  taken  in  a fair  and  open 
way-  of  war,  then  Sir  Walter  Pye,  Sir  William  Croft,  Col. 
Connesby,  and  divers  others  taken  in  open  rebellion  and  actual 
war  against  the  king  and  kingdom,  whom  we  have  here  in 
custody,  must  expect  no  favour  or  mercy.  And  by  God’s  blessing 
upon  our  just  cause,  we  have  pawns  enough  for  our  friends 
security,  without  taking  in  any  that  have  gotten  out  of  our  reach 
and  power,  although  divers  of  yours,  of  no  mean  quality  and 
condition,  have  been  freely  released  by  us.  Given  under  our 
hands  this  18th  of  May,  1643. 

“NATH.  FIENNES,  President,  &c.” * 
Six  days  after  this  date  his  Majesty  addressed  a letter  from  his 
Court  at  Oxford  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol,  calling 
upon  them  to  prevent  the  infamy  that  would  be  brought  upon  the 
city  by  the  murder  of  those  men,  and  commanding  that  they  call 
upon  the  citizens  to  assist  them  (the  Mayor,  &c.)  to  “kill  and 
slay  all  such  who  shall  attempt  or  endeavour  to  take  away  the 
lives  of  our  said  subjects.”  The  King’s  letter  arrived  too  late,  or 
at  least  says  Bushworth,  could  not  hinder  the  execution,  for  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  Yeoman  and  Boucher  were  hanged 
in  Wine  Street,  near  the  Guard  House,  f 

On  Tuesday,  July  18th,  Prince  Rupert  commenced  his  march 
from  Oxford  towards  the  West,  intending  to  lay  siege  to  Bristol. 
On  the  following  Sunday  His  Highness  quartered  at  Westbury 
College,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  same  afternoon  accom- 
panied by  his  life  guards,  Col.  Washington,  with  his  dragoons, 
Sir  Arthur  Ashton  and  other  officers,  he  passed  over  Durdham 
Down  towards  Clifton  Church.  This  position  was  within  musket 
shot  of  the  fort  on  Brandon  Hill,  a deep  valley  and  two  houses 
lying  between.  This  was  adjudged  the  fittest  place  to  recognoitre 
the  forts  and  line  of  the  enemy  on  the  western  side ; and  for 
discovering  some  eligible  rising  ground  whereon  to  erect  a battery. 
The  place  being  found  of  some  hopeful  advantage,  Col.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  dragoons,  200  musketers  and  100  pikes,  were  left 


* Rusk  worth,  Vol.  V.  p.  155. 

f Paisli worth,  VoL  V.,  156.  Evan’s  Chron.  Hist.  Brist.  186. 
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there  all  night  to  guard  it,  lest  the  enemy  should  fall  out,  either 
to  possess  the  Church,  or  bum  off  the  two  houses,  which  sheltered 
them  from  the  fort.*  A cannonading  was  kept  , up  during  the 
night  on  both  sides,  the  enemy  also  sallying  out  from  Brandon 
fort  to  fire  the  two  houses,  but  were  beaten  in  before  effecting 
their  design. I On  Monday  morning  the  Prince  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  horse  and  foot  on  Durdham  Down,  the  little  army 
marching  with  very  extending  front  in  battalia  in  order  to  seem 
the  more  numerous,  and  presented  themselves  at  the  edge  of  the 
Down  that  the  forts  might  see  them.  The  like  show  was  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town  by  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice. 
About  eleven  o’clock  the  same  morning  Rupert  sent  his  trumpeter 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  town  for  the  king  ; to  whom  the 
Governor  replied  in  writing,  “ that  being  intrusted  to  keep  the 
town  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  he  could  not  as  yet  relinquish 
that  trust,  till  he  were  brought  to  more  extremity.”  This  answer 
being  considered,  preparations  were  immediately  instituted  for  a 
general  assault  upon  the  city.  Batteries  were  erected  to  play 
upon  Windmill  and  Priors  Hill  forts.  Col.  Henry  Wentworth 
was  sent  to  relieve  Col.  Washington  at  Clifton  Church,  and  to 
cast  up  a battery  against  the  fort  on  Brandon  Hill.  “The  place 
made  choice  of  was  the  side  of  the  hill  below,  on  the  right  hand 
towards  the  river  Avon,  within  musket-shot  of  their  lower 
redoubt  next  the  river,  upon  this  two  twelve-pounders  were 
mounted.  Col.  Wentworth  now  sent  Lieutenant- Colonel  Thel- 
wall,  of  Col.  Fil ton’s  regiment,  with  200  men  to  lodge  himself  in 
the  bottom  of  Brandon  Hill,  where  he  was  well  sheltered  by  the 
ferns  and  bushes,  and  bolstered  by  the  two  hills  before  and 
behind.”  J Night  coming  on  a mutual  but  ineffectual  firing  was 
commenced.  “ It  was  a beautiful  piece  of  danger,”  says  our  eye- 
witness, “ to  see  so  many  fires  incessantly  in  the  dark,  from  the 
pieces  on  both  sides  for  a whole  hour  together.” 

No  impression  being  made  by  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers, 
the  next  morning  (Tuesday,  July  2Gth,  1643)  a Council  of  War 
was  called,  and  it  was  thereby  determined  that  the  city  should  be 
stormed  from  all  points  at  once,  the  time  to  be  the  ensuing 
morning  at  daybreak,  and  the  signal  the  word  “ Oxford.”  In  the 


* Warburton’s  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  Vol.  II.  239. 
t Ibid,  242. 

t Journal  of  an  Eye  Witness.  A MS.  among  Prince  Rupert’s  papers. 
War  burton,  Vol.  II.,  245. 
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evening  Prince  Rupert  sent  for  Lord  Grandison  and  his  other 
field  officers,  to  his  quarters  at  Capt.  Hill’s  house,  Redland,*  by 
Durdham  Down  side,  to  advise  on  the  contemplated  assault. 
Instructions  were  thereupon  issued  to  all  the  foot  officers,  and 
alarms  were  kept  up  through  the  night.  On  Wednesday  morning 
the  assault  commenced  before  three  o’clock,  by  the  firing  of  the 
Cornish  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  they  having  antici- 
pated the  time  given,  through  “ military  ambition  ’’  to  gain  the 
first  advantage  upon  the  enemy.  A desperate  endeavour  was 
then  made  to  win  the  works  and  line  of  Prior’s  Hill  Fort,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  under  the  command  of  the  subsequently 
celebrated  Admiral  Blake,  but  after  an  hour  and  a half  fighting, 
and  the  loss  of  Capt.  Howell  and  19  men,  no  entrance  could  be 
effected.  A like  vigorous  assault  was  made  about  the  Windmill 
Fort,  but  through  want  of  faggots  to  fill  the  ditch,  and  ladders 
to  scale  the  work,  the  men  began  to  fall  back ; but  being  met  in 
their  retreat  by  Prince  Rupert  he  brought  them  on  again. 
Thence  returning  to  bring  up  his  own  troop  his  highness’s  horse 
was  shot  under  him. 

Meanwhile  operations  had  been  more  successfully  pursued  else- 
where in  the  line.  Col.  Washington  finding  a weak  place  in  the 
curtain  running  between  Brandon  and  St.  Michael  Hills,  at  the 
point  corresponding  with  the  present  entrance  to  Park  Row,  there 
centered  his  attack,  and  breaking  through  made  entrance  for 
horse  and  foot.  The  enemy  retreating  before  him,  he  rapidly 
advanced  to  Frome  Cate,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  force. 
Here  he  was  in  danger  of  being  enclosed  and  cut  off,  for  a galling 
flank  fire  from  the  walls  and  houses  in  his  route  had  woefully 
thinned  his  troops,  and  Prince  Rupert  had  not  yet  followed  to  his 
support.  Halting  outside  the  broken  line,  the  prince  had  sent  for 
a reinforcement  of  a thousand  Cornish  foot,  on  whose  arrival  he 
pressed  on  to  second  the  troops  of  Washington.  The  enemy  had 
now  lost  their  opportunity.  An  ancient  soldier  has  said  that  there 
is  more  hope  of  an  army  when  the  general  is  a lion  and  the 
soldiers  but  sheep,  than  when  the  general  is  a sheep  though 
soldiers  are  lions. f An  instance  of  this  was  on  the  present  occa- 


* This  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  that  enclosed  by  a higb  wall  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  acclivity  leading  from  Lower  Redland  to 
Redland  Green. 

+ The  idea  is  thus  expressed ‘ £ Chabrias  illud  frequenter  dicere  solebat 
formidabiliorem  esse  cervorum  exercitum  duce  leone,  quam  leonum  duce 
cervo  sentiens  totam  belli  fortunam  pendere  a virtute  et  prudentia  ducis.” 
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sion  afforded.  Col.  Fiennes,  the  rebel  captain,  was  as  craven- 
hearted  as  he  was  lip-valiant.  He  had  boasted  that  a flag  of 
truce  should  be  his  winding-sheet,  but  seeing  the  enemy  face  to 
face  he  recoiled  in  dismay. 

By  mid-day  the  assailants  had  won  their  way  to  the  cathedral, 
which  they  invested,  together  with  the  adjoining  churches  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Augustine,  from  which  fortresses  they  directed  a 
sharp  fire  upon  the  enemy’s  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  two 
o’clock  the  governor  made  signs  for  a parley,  and  before  ten  at 
night  a treaty  was  concluded  by  which  he  agreed  to  surrender  the 
city  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  be  plundered, 
and  that  the  garrison  should  be  suffered  to  march  out  the  next 
morning,  the  officers  with  their  full  arms,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
the  common  infantry  without  arms.  In  the  hurry  of  his  departure 
Col.  Fiennes  had  neglected  to  acquaint  Blake,  the  commander  of 
Prior’s  Hill  Fort,  with  the  nature  or  even  the  fact  of  his  capitula- 
tion. “ When  therefore,”  says  Mr.  Dixon,  “ at  sunrise  a body  of 
Royalists  appeared  before  the  ditch  to  take  possession  of  the 
little  fort  which  they  had  vainly  assailed  the  previous  day,  Blake 
replied  to  their  summons  with  a volley  of  musketry  that  sent  them 
back  in  reeling  and  broken  columns.  On  hearing  that  the 
redoubtable  commander  of  Prior’s  Hill  refused  to  admit  the 
articles  of  surrender,  Rupert  declared  that  he  would  hang  him  on 
the  spot.  How  different  might  have  been  his  own  career  had  he 
but  carried  this  threat  into  execution  ! Twenty-four  hours  longer 
Blake  still  held  his  post  and  kept  the  cavaliers  at  bay ; but  then 
learning,  from  sources  on  which  he  could  rely,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  agreement  with  Fiennes,  and  that  the  Roundhead  garrison 
was  already  on  its  march,  he  reluctantly  quitted  the  position  he 
had  shown  himself  so  well  able  to  defend.”  * General  Fiennes 
was  subsequently  tried  by  court  martial  for  his  hasty  surrender  of 
Bristol,  and  was  capitally  convicted  of  cowardice,  but  his  life  was 
spared  by  the  Lord-General  Essex. f 

The  loss  of  the  victors  seems  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the 
vanquished.  Lord  Clarendon  estimates  that  about  500  foot 
soldiers,  besides  many  tried  officers,  were  killed  in  the  several 
assaults.  Col.  Lunsford  was  shot  on  Christmas  Street  Steps, 
which  were  long  afterwards  known  as  Lunsford’s  Stairs.  Steep 
Street  just  by  proved  a specially  fatal  pass.  From  the  windows 


* Dixon’s  Life  of  Blake,  48. 

+ See  State  Trials,  vol.  IY.  col.  185—316.  Clarendon,  voL  IV.  149. 
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of  the  Ship  public  house  (still  standing)  very  many  were  shot, 
but  the  loyalists  had  their  revenge  by  entering  the  enemies’  lodg- 
ments and  putting  them  wholesale  to  the  sword.  Though  the 
loyalists  lost  much  blood  they  gained  much  money,  for  besides  a 
contribution  from  the  citizens  to  save  the  city  from  being  sacked, 
as  much  as  £100,000  was  found  in  the  castle.* 

In  order  to  compose  a difference  that  had  arisen  between  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  concerning  the  government 
of  the  city,  the  king  made  a public  entrance  into  Bristol  early  in 
August,  and  was  entertained  at  Mr.  Colston’s  house,  in  Small 
Street.-)- 

The  reduction  of  Bristol  by  Prince  Rupert  was  followed  by 
various  other  successes  on  the  king’s  side,  and  for  a while  the 
Royal  cause  was  in  the  ascendant ; but  the  gathering  might  of 
Cromwell  was  a power  destined  to  undo  all  that  these  victories 
had  done,  and  make  the  victors  the  victims. 

1645. — Sherborn  having  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  determined  next  to  invest  Bristol.  Accordingly,  on 
August  the  18th,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  began  his  march,  and  on 
Friday,  the  22nd,  arrived  at  Clifton.  Some  days  were  occupied 
in  arranging  preliminaries  for  a siege  or  storming  of  the  city ; 
Prince  Rupert  meanwhile  leading  or  directing  sudden  sallies  upon 
the  enemy,  and  keeping  fire  upon  them  from  the  various  forts. 
On  Tuesday,  Sept.  2nd,  a council  of  war  was  called  to  debate 
whether  the  city  should  be  stormed  or  not,  which  being  put  to  the 
question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  manner  of  storming 
was  then  resolved  on,  the  details  of  which  are  too  long  to  be  here 
related,  but  may  be  found  in  Rushworth.J 

The  garrison  in  the  city  amounted  to  2,300  men,  but  not  more 
than  1,500  could  be  brought  upon  the  line  at  once,  and  many  of 
these  were  inexperienced  Welchmen.  Rupert  having  anticipated 
for  some  time  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  issued  command 
for  all  the  inhabitants  to  victual  themselves  for  six  months.  There 
were  2,500  families  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  these  1,500 
were  too  poor  to  provide  for  themselves.  To  meet  exigencies  of 
this  kind  the  prince  imported  2,000  bushels  of  corn  from  Wales, 
and  upon  the  certain  approach  of  the  enemy  ordered  all  the  cattle 
about  the  suburbs  to  be  driven  within  the  walls. 

On  September  4th,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  sent  a summons  for 


* Garrard’s  Life  of  Edw.  Colston,  86.  + Ibid.  92. 

t Vol.  VI.  67. 
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the  surrender  of  the  city,  demanding  an  answer  the  same  evening. 
Rupert  in  reply  requested  permission  to  send  a jnessenger  to  the 
king  to  know  his  pleasure  on  the  question.  This  overture  was 
refused,  whereupon  the  Prince  convened  a council  of  war,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  relinquish  the  city  on  the  consent  of  the 
enemy  to  certain  propositions.  The  first  of  these  required  that 
the  garrison  and  any  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  to 
depart  unmolested,  “ with  their  arms,  flying  colours,  drums  beat- 
ing, trumpets  sounding,  pistols  cocked,  swords  drawn,  matches 
lighted  on  both  ends,  bullets  in  their  mouths,  and  as  much 
powder  as  they  can  carry  about  them,  with  all  their  bag  and 
baggage,  horses,  arms,  and  other  furniture,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
fifty  barrels  of  powder,  and  match  and  bullet  proportionable.” 
This  was  consented  to  though  with  some  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  ammunition  allowed  to  be  carried  away.  A further  article 
required  “ that  no  Churches  be  defaced,  that  the  several  members 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  shall  quietly  enjoy  their 
houses,  and  revenues  belonging  to  their  places,  and  that  the 
ministers  likewise  of  this  city  may  enjoy  their  benefices  without 
any  trouble.”  This  article  was  also  permitted,  only  with  the 
limitation  that  the  said  ministers  should  continue  in  the  “ protec- 
tion and  obedience  of  the  Parliament.”  These  and  other  modifi- 
cations in  Rupert’s  conditions  of  treaty  being  not  sufficiently 
conformable  to  his  original  demands,  he  urged  Fairfax  for  less 
limited  concession,  but  this  being  refused,  and  the  Prince  being 
peremptory,  negotiations  were  broken  off.  The  enemy  then 
prepared  to  storm  the  city.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
10th  of  September,  a general  assault  was  made  upon  the  line, 
and  by  daybreak  Prior’s  Hill  fort  was  taken.  This  capture, 
together  with  similar  successes  in  other  parts  of  the  works,  was 
equivalent  to  gaining  full  possession  of  the  line.  Thereupon  the 
Prince  sent  his  trumpeter  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  know 
whether  he  would  treat  or  not  ? A treaty  being  consented  to, 
new,  and  less  favourable  articles  were  proposed  by  the  Royalists. 
These  were  accepted : for  the  enemy,  sensible  of  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  refused  the  former  terms.* 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  departure  of  the  garrison, 
and  on  Thursday  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  marched 
out  with  Prince  Rupert  at  their  head.  The  number  of  the 
Prince’s  foot  was  about  2000,  of  horsemen  including  his  life- 
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guards,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  about  700.  “ The  Prince  was 

clad  in  scarlet,  was  very  richly  laid  in  silver  lace,  mounted  upon 
a very  gallant  black  Barbary  horse.  Cromwell  and  some  others 
attended  at  the  port  of  the  fort  for  his  coming  out,  and  waited 
upon  him  to  General  Fairfax,  who  stood  with  a convoy  of  horse 
without  the  line,  and  accompanied  him  over  Durdham  Down  to 
Westbury,  giving  him  the  right  hand  all  the  way.  That  night 
the  Prince  quartered  at  Westbury,  and  departed  for  Oxford  the 
following  day.  “ The  General  upon  his  return  received  the 
Royal  Fort,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Citadels  in  England,  in  it 
24  pieces  mounted  on  5 bastions,  powder  in  quantity,  victuals  in 
abundance,  of  all  sorts,  80  or  100  tons  of  beer,  bread  sufficient  to 
serve  almost  100,000  men  a day ; upon  the  line,  castle  and  forts, 
might  be  in  all  about  200  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted,  two  or 
three  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  two  great  magazines  of  arms, 
some  say,  three  or  four  thousand,  the  city  being  the  next  to 
London  in  the  kingdom : all  this  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  which 
ought  to  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.”  * 

The  King  was  at  Ragland  when  the  news  came  of  the  loss  of 
Bristol.  The  blow  was  one  of  the  heaviest  he  had  received, 
“ Tell  my  son,”  he  writes,  “ that  I shall  less  grieve  to  hear  that 
he  is  knocked  on  the  head,  than  that  he  should  do  so  mean  an 
action  as  the  rendering  of  Bristol  Castle  and  Fort  upon  the 
terms  it  was.”  In  the  memorable  letter  in  which  he  dismisses 
Prince  Rupert  from  his  service,  the  King  passionately  says,  “ I 
must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  the  twelfth  of  August, 
whereby  you  assured  me  that  if  no  mutiny  happened,  you  would 
keep  Bristol  four  months.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days?  Was 
there  anything  like  a mutiny  ? More  questions  might  be  asked, 
but  now,  I confess,  to  little  purpose.  My  conclusion  is  to  desire 
you  to  seek  your  subsistence  until  it  shall  please  God  to  determine 
of  my  condition,  some  where  beyond  seas : to  which  end  I send 
you  herewith  a pass,”  &c. 

Three  years  after  this  King  Charles  was  beheaded,  whereupon 
the  Mayor  of  Bristol  proclaimed  “that  there  was  no  king  in 
England,  and  the  successors  of  Charles  the  First  were  traitors  to 
the  state.” 


* Printed  at  London,  Sept.  10th,  1666.  King’s  Col.  Pamphlet  quoted 
in  Warburton’s  Prince  Rupert,  III.  182. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  BURN  THE  CITY. 

In  the  year  1777,  a malignant  attempt  was  made  to  bum  the 
city  and  the  shipping  in  the  river,  by  one  John  Aitken,  otherwise 
known  as  John  the  Painter.  Early  on  a morning  in  the  month 
of  January,  the  Savannah  a vessel  bound  for  Jamaica  was  seen 
to  be  in  flames.  On  board  the  Fame  another  ship  lying  near,  a 
quantity  of  combustible  substance  was  soon  after  discovered, 
which  confirmed  the  suspicion  already  conceived,  that  the  Savannah 
had  been  wilfully  fired.  A like  attempt  was  intercepted  on  board 
the  Hibernia , by  the  detection  of  a bottle  of  turpentine  and  other 
inflammable  matter.  Then  a druggist’s  warehouse  in  a lane  in 
Corn  Street  was  found  broken  open,  and  combustibles  therein 
placed  with  a match  attached,  which  had  been  ignited  but  had 
gone  out.  Soon  after  six  warehouses  were  burnt  down  in  Bell 
Lane,  together  with  the  Bell  tavern  in  Broad  Street.  This  wicked 
incendiarism  did  not  stop  even  here.  Directly  after,  a fire  burst 
out  in  three  different  places  of  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
train  of  combustibles  had  been  so  subtly  laid,  that  had  it  not  been 
speedily  discovered  and  the  communication  cut  off*,  the  flames 
would  have  extended  and  caused  infinite  destruction  of  property. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  an  organised  conspiracy  of  American 
origin  was  in  operation,  and  a reward  of  £1,000  by  Government 
and  £500  by  the  city  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  conspira- 
tors. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  incendiarism  was 
found  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  by  the  apprehension,  through 
the  vigilance  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  of  John  the  Painter.  This 
miscreant  confided  to  a pretended  friend  who  had  been  purposely 
employed  to  worm  out  his  secret,  that  he  had  been  encouraged  by 
one  Silas  Deane  to  set  fire  to  the  English  dockyards,  with  a view 
to  the  destruction  of  English  commerce,  on  behalf  of  America. 
His  guilt  being  clearly  evidenced  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  hung  at  Portsmouth,  the  scene  of  other  of  his  incendiary 
exploits.* 

THE  RIOTS  OF  1831. 

John  Foster  has  somewhere  remarked  that  were  it  not  for  the 
restraint  of  civil  law  and  man’s  fear  of  man,  the  earth  would  soon 


* Annual  Register,  1777.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1777.  Horace 
Walpole’s  Last  Journal,  II.  100. 
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roll  round  the  sun  without  a human  inhabitant.  The  world  would 
become  a Kilkenny  cat-pit,  in  which  Lust,  Cruelty,  Envy,  and 
Revenge,  would  fight  and  devour  one  another  until  they  became 
extinct,  which  would  only  be  with  the  disappearance  of  human 
nature  itself.  Vitia  erunt  donee  homines  erunt.  The  passions  are 
wild  beasts,  to  which  the  law  is  a cage,  and,  woe  ! when  one  bar 
of  that  cage  is  broken.  Bishop  Butler  questioned  whether  it 
might  not  be  casually  possible  for  a whole  community  to  run 
simultaneously  mad.  Had  the  good  prelate  lived  at  a later  day, 
and  his  lot  been  cast  in  this  his  diocese  in  the  year  1831,  he  would 
have  received  a practical  answer  by  witnessing  the  sudden  frenzy 
of  a licentious  mob,  with  all  their  wild  passions  madly  broken 
loose,  burning  and  plundering  the  city,  proceeding  to  destroy  his 
cathedral,  and  making  a smoking  ruin  of  the  palace  which  he  had 
restored  with  so  much  care  and  cost.  The  bars  of  the  law  were 
temporarily  broken,  and  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the  most 
savage  of  savage  beasts  is  a low  ungoverned  man. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Bristol  Riots  was  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Recorder,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  excited  by  his  active 
opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  This  occasioned,  on  his  entry  into 
the  city  to  open  the  Assize  Commission  (October  29th,  1831), 
a turbulent  crowd  of  the  lowest  classes  to  meet  him,  with  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  popular  dislike,  hootings,  yellings,  and 
even  missiles.  The  time  also — late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon — 
set  at  liberty  many  undisciplined  fellows  who  loved  uproar. 
The  Recorder  being  to  dine  in  the  evening  at  the  Mansion  House, 
proceeded  thither  with  the  civic  dignitaries,  but  the  mob  had 
become  so  tumultuous  (stones  succeeding  to  cries),  that  the 
authorities  became  alarmed,  and  left  the  mansion  house  by  the 
roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  To  this  fatal  mistake  may  all  the 
subsequent  mischief  be  traced.  The  mansion  house,  and  above 
all,  its  cellar,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  mob.  Uncontrolled,  and 
uninterfered  with,  parties  might  be  seen  coming  out  with  a bottle 
of  wine  in  each  hand  and  one  under  each  arm,  to  regale  their 
friends,  who  stood  by  in  knots  of  six  and  eight.  On  Sunday, 
parties  of  young  fellows,  mostly  between  16  and  24,  went  about 
firing  the  Bridewell,  Lawford’s  Gate  Prison,  and  the  prison  on 
the  New  Cut.  As  evening  approached,  the  Mansion  House  was 
set  fire  to ; a wild  delirium  of  destruction  then  took  possession 
of  the  masses,  who  now  proceeded  to  fire  the  whole  of  the 
Square.  With  a faint  gleam  of  consideration  for  those  they 
were  injuring,  which  stands  out  in  grim  relief  in  the  midst  of 
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the  surrounding  horrors,  they  would  knock  at  a house  door 
and  give  the  inmates  half  an  hour’s  warning  to  save  what  they 
could ; at  the  expiration  of  which  brief  notice  they  would  begin 
their  work  of  destruction.  And  here  we  may  mention  a brief 
instance  which  vividly  demonstrates  what  may  be  done  by 
individual  energy,  and  also  shows  what  might  have  been  done 
in  the  way  of  prevention  had  such  energy  been  more  common. 
Among  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  Square  who  had  this 
brief  notice  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  was  a lady,  who, 
with  one  female  servant,  was  the  sole  inmate  of  the  house.  She 
employed  the  brief  interval,  not  in  carrying  off  portions  of  her 
property,  but  in  putting  the  kitchen  poker  in  the  fire,  and  when 
the  rioters  came  to  fulfil  their  threat,  she  stood  in  the  passage 
brandishing  the  red-hot  implement  in  their  faces.  They  either 
respected  her  courage  or  dreaded  the  hot  iron,  or  perhaps  both, 
and  departed ; and  amid  the  smoking  ruins  on  either  side  might 
be  seen  the  uninjured  dwelling  of  this  heroine. 

While  the  square  was  in  progress  of  burning,  a party  proceeded 
to  the  Bishop’s  palace  which  they  set  on  fire.  By  Monday  morning 
two  sides  of  the  Square  were,  with  the  house  above  excepted, 
entirely  consumed ; but  by  this  time  troops  had  arrived,  the  mob 
were  exhausted  with  the  effect  of  drink,  excitement,  and  fatigue, 
and  a few  well-directed  charges  of  the  soldiers  ended  the  Bristol 
Riots.  Of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  about  80  were  convicted,  of 
whom  four  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  remainder  were 
transported  or  imprisoned. 

The  amount  of  compensation  for  damages  as  fixed  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  and  assessed  on  the  Citizens 
amounted  to  £68,208  Is.  6d. 
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The  Cathedral. 

Bristol  Cathedral  was  originally  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Augustine  Black  Friars,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries 
was  made  the  centre  of  an  Episcopal  See,  the  monastic  offices 
being  with  adequate  additions  converted  into  residences  for  a 
Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter.  It  is  situated  upon  or  near  the  spot 
where  according  to  somewhat  questionable  tradition  the  oak  stood 
under  whose  boughs  St.  Augustine,  the  missionary  deputed  by 
Pope  Gregory,  in  526  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  summoned 
the  early  British  Christians  to  meet  him  in  solemn  synod.  It  is 
furthermore  said,  on  the  authority  of  Leland,  that  Augustine  left 
behind  him  a disciple  named  Jordan,  to  take  care  of  the  infant 
church  at  this  place.  Jordan  built  here  a chapel  and  a shrine, 
and  dying  was  buried  on  the  spot. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine  was  founded  in  A.D.  1142, 
by  Robert  Fitzharding,  a burgess  of  Bristol,  then  residing  in 
Baldwin-street.  The  father  of  Fitzharding  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a Danish  King,  a claim  which  Mr.  Seyer  has 
elaborately  discussed,  but  one  not  important  to  here  enter  upon. 
It  is  more  readily  accepted  that  the  noble  family  of  Berkeley 
owe  their  English  origin  to  Harding  than  that  the  latter  was  of 
royal  blood,  but  both  lineages  may  be  true,  though  one  is  un- 
doubted and  the  other  questioned.  At  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  the  present  abbey,  Prince  Henry  (afterwards  King  Henry  II.) 
was  receiving  his  education  in  Bristol*,  and  the  inscription  over 
the  great  gateway  denotes  that  the  fostering  assistance  of  the 
royal  youth  was  liberally  afforded  to  the  pious  work  here  in  pro- 


* 1142.  Puer  autem  Henricus  sub  tutela  Comitis  Roberti  apud 
Bristoviam  degens,  per  quatuor  annos  traditus  est  magisterio  cujusdam 
Mattkaei  litteris  imbuendus  et  moribus  honestis  ut  talem  decebat  pue- 
rum  instituendus. — Chron.  Gerv.  x.  Script  vol.  I.  col.  1358. 
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cedure.* * * § **  This  interesting  fact  is  confirmed  by  an  inepeximus  made 
by  Edward  II.  of  the  charter  of  Henry  II.,  the  latter  therein  speak- 
ing of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine  as  “that  which  from  his  incipient 
youth  he  had  aided  and  cherished  by  benefactions.”!  Though  it  is 
unquestionable  but  the  spot  was  frequently  graced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  “ the  king  to  be  ” who  here  encouraged  the  busy  Norman 
masons  by  his  interest  in  their  labours,  we  reluctantly  dissent  from 
Mr.  SeyerJ  in  his  affirmation  that  Prince  Henry  assisted  at  the 
consecration  of  the  monastery.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1148 
at  which  time  it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  Prince  was 
with  his  uncle  Geoffery  in  Anjou,  whence  he  did  not  return  until 
the  following  year ; having  then  been  absent  nearly  two  years  and 
a half.  § It  may  perhaps  be  considered  a not  unromantic  coin- 
cidence that  the  epoch  of  the  third  crusade,  which  was  preached 
by  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux,  was  exactly  contemporaneous  and 
co-extensive  with  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Augustine.  Michaud  assigns  the  duration  of  this  crusade  to 
extend  from  the  year  1142  to  1148 1|  within  which  limits  Damascus 
was  besieged  with  prodigies  of  valour  by  Conrad  of  Germany,  and 
those  of  the  Crusaders  who  had  not  left  their  bones  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehosophat,  had  confessed  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  and 
returned  to  Europe.  It  was,  as  already  stated,  at  the  first  of  these 
dates  that  the  present  monastery  was  founded,  and  at  the  second 
that  the  dedication  took  place. 


* Rex  Henricus  secundus  et  Dominus  Robertus  films  Hardinge  filii, 
Regis  Daciae  hujus  monasteri  primi  fundatores  extiterunt.  This  indeed 
refers  the  prime  agency  in  the  work  to  Henry  II.,  but  it  may  reasonably 
be  concluded  that  the  assertion  is  merely  a modest  inversion  of  Ego  et  Rex 
meus.”  Sir  Richard  Baker,  however,  in  his  Chronicle,  affirms  that  “this 
King  founded  the  church  of  Bristow,”  but  he  afterwards  says  that 
Robert  Harding  builded  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine’s  in  Bristow.” 

+ Quam  inicio  juventutis  mese  beneficiis  et  protectione  coepi  juvari  et 
fovere.  Dug.  vol.  VI.  p.  366. 

I History  of  Bristol,  I.  444. 

§ This  indeed  Mr.  Seyer  himself  on  the  authority  of  several  chroniclers 
afterwards  asserts — “about  the  middle  of  May,  1149,  Prince  Henry  with 
a large  body  of  horse  and  foot  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  four  months. — lb.  456.  If  churchmen  generally  at  this 
period  shared  in  the  estimate  formed  by  St.  Bernard  of  the  religious 
qualities  of  Prince  Henry,  very  little  regret  must  have  been  felt  at  his 
absence  from  the  ceremony  of  dedication.  It  is  reported  that  when  an 
infant  and  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
“ the  blessed  St.  Bernard  ” said  in  the  royal  presence  concerning  him, 

**  De  diabolo  venit  et  ad  diabolum  ibit.” — Chron.  Mon.  de  Melsa.  153. 
fl  Hist,  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  1,  p.  329. 
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The  ceremony  of  consecration  is  thus  circumstantially  narrated 
in  a document  preserved  in  Berkeley  Castle.  “ Upon  E aster-day, 
then  the  Xlth  of  April,  in  the  Xlllth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
King  Stephen,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1148,  the  fower  bishops 
of  Worcester,  Exeter,  Landaffe  and  St.  Asaph,  consecrated  the 
church  and  buildings,  which  the  said  Bobert  had  built  neere  to 
the  towne  of  Bristoll,  dedicatinge  them  to  God  and  to  St. 
Augustine  the  English  apostle,  then  newly,  by  the  said  Robert, 
built  upon  his  manor  of  Bileswike,  at  the  place  once  called  St. 
Augustine’s  Greene,  and  then  inductinge  the  Abbots  and  Canons 
and  (amongst  other  possessions)  then  endowed  that  church  and 
monastery  by  his  deed  which  he  laid  down  upon  the  altar  there, 
with  the  manor  of  Almondesburv,  the  manor  of  Horfield,  the 
manor  of  Ashelworth,  the  manor  of  Cromhall,  (since  called 
Cromhall  Abbots,)  and  with  divers  lands  and  tenements  in 
Arlingham,  with  half  of  his  fishings  there,  &c.,  &c.,  to  hold 
in  Frankalmoinge,  and  willed  in  his  said  deed  that  the  same 
upon  his  blessinge  should  quietly  bee  enjoyed.” 

“ The  first  Abbot  now  stalled  upon  the  foundation  was 
Richard,  who  died  4 September,  1186.”* 

The  only  considerable  portions  of  Fitzharding  structure  re- 
maining, are  the  curiously  ornamented  Chapter  house  with  its 
columnar  vestibule,  the  great  gateway,  and  the  gateway  to  the 
Abbot’s  lodgings  in  the  Lower  Green.  Of  the  same  age,  but  less 
conspicious  than  these  remains,  are  “the  outer  angles  of  the  north 
transept,  almost  the  whole  south  wall  of  the  south  transept,  the 


* From  Smythe’s  MBS.,  dated  A.D.  1637,  quoted  in  Bigland’s  Glouc., 
1.  41.  It  may  be  useful  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  regular  Canons  of 
St.  Augustine  Black  Friars  were  an  order  instituted  in  England  A.  D . 1 1 05. 
Though  restricted  by  statute,  their  rule  was  of  less  severity  than  that  of 
the  monks.  It  implied  the  abandonment  of  property  by  the  applicant 
for  admission,  and  that  nothing  be  resumed  by  a canon  leaving  the 
order.  Anything  offered  was  to  be  accepted  by  the  prior’s  approbation. 
Punishment  for  contumacy  and  other  offences  was  denounced  by  the 
Prsepositus,  before  whom  complaints  were  to  be  laid.  Labour  from 
morning  till  sext,  and  from  sext  to  nones  reading.  After  refection, 
work  till  vespers.  Two  to  be  sent  together  on  the  convent  business. 
Iso  one  to  eat  or  drink  out  of  the  house.  No  idle  talk,  but  silence  at 
work.  Evening  communion.  Not  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  women. 
Obedience  to  superiors,  who  if  he  spoke  harshly  was  not  to  beg  pardon. 
— Fosbroke.  Their  habit  was  a long  black  cassock  with  a white  rochet 
over  it,  and  over  that  a black  cloak  or  hood.  The  monks  always  shaved, 
but  these  canons  wore  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  The  Austin 
Canons  of  Bristol  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Victor. — Fuller  VI.,  236. 
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staircase  in  the  north  aisle  wall,  and  a small  portion  of  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  south  aisle.”  “ I do  not  mention,”  continues 
Mr.  Street,  “ the  abbey  gateway  because  it  is  a distinct  building. 
The  archways  and  groining  of  this  age  are,  in  my  opinion, 
original  and  unaltered.  The  fifteenth  century  architect,  who 
carried  the  gateway  tower  above  the  arch,  and  who  inserted  a 
new  label  to  the  arch,  could  not  have  constructed  the  vaulting 
any  more  than  his  assistants  could  have  worked  the  elaborate 
enrichments  of  this  fine  work.  No  example,  as  far  as  I know, 
exists  of  such  accurate  imitation  of  style  as  is  involved  in  the 
assumption  that  men  could  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  century  who 
could  not  only  copy  perfectly  the  details  of  moulding  and  carving, 
but  with  rare  archaeological  knowledge  could  also  copy  with  equal 
perfection  a style  of  stone  groining  which  had  been  given  up  for 
ages.” 

Judging  from  the  existing  features,  the  earlier  church  must 
have  been  an  imposing  edifice  and  calculated  for  long  duration. 
Why  therefore  it  was  so  quickly  re-built  is  uncertain,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  record  of  fire  or  other  accidental  agency  in  its 
destruction,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  re-constructed  in  order 
to  effect  a change  in  architectural  style,  and  thus  to  include 
features  of  a more  splendid  and  advanced  character  (such  as  a 
groined  stone  vaulting  instead  of  an  open  timber  roof,  and 
clustered  columns  for  cylindrical  piers)  than  had  been  comprised 
in  the  primitive  edifice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rebuilding  was 
gradual,  the  chancel  and  choir  alone  arriving  at  completion. 
That  the  nave  was  never  re-edified,  is  evidenced  by  the  “ Itinerary 
of  three  Gentlemen  of  Norwich,”  who  visited  the  principal  cathe- 
drals of  England  in  1634,  eight  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  In  noticing  the  present  structure  they  remark, 
“ The  church  is  unfinished,  and  so  much  as  is  was  begun  and 
intended  only  for  the  choir  and  high  altar.”  We  have  further 
evidence  that  the  nave  was  never  re-edified,  in  the  consideration 
that  though  the  names  of  the  rebuilders,  and  the  dates  of  re- 
building the  chancel,  choir,  and  transepts  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  neither  date  nor  name  to  testify  that  the  nave,  with 
its  aisles,  was  ever  again  erected.  Nevertheless,  though  not 
completed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  important  architectural 
member  of  the  church  was  commenced,  for  the  pointed  arches 
imbedded  in  the  rude  western  wall  indicate  their  contemplated 
connection  with  the  aisles  of  a nave,  and  the  foundations  of 
buttresses,  recently  excavated,  demonstrate  that  the  process  of 
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reconstruction  was  actually  proceeded  with.  Whether  the  abbacy 
of  Knowle,  who  re-built  the  choir,  was  too  brief  an  epoch  to 
achieve  his  design,  or  whether  adequate  funds  were  not  forth- 
coming, or  whether  it  was  hindered  by  the  intensifying  distractions 
of  the  realm  at  this  period,  cannot  now  be  decided : possibly  these 
causes  in  conjunction.  Five  years  before  Knowle’ s decease, 
(Obiit.  1332,)  Edward  the  Second’s  pitiable  career  was  violently 
terminated  at  Berkeley  Castle,  and  the  king’s  body  would  have 
been  conveyed  to  Bristol  for  interment  within  these  walls,  but 
that  Abbot  Knowle’s  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  Isabella  and 
Mortimer  incited  him  to  refuse  the  sepulture.  Had  this  been 
granted,  the  offerings  of  devotees  at  Edward’s  shrine,  which  were 
poured  instead  into  the  treasury  of  the  more  courageous  Abbot  of 
Gloucester,  would  have  supplied  means  for  magnificent  completion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  had  funds  been  wanted.* 

After  a pause  of  five  centuries  the  present  generation  of  citizens 
have  the  distinguished  privilege  of  witnessing  the  piling  of  the 
massive  blocks  of  masonry  that  in  culmination  are  to  form  a nave 
commensurate  with  the  design  contemplated  by  the  builder  of  the 
chancel  in  the  monastic  period  of  this  church’s  history.  By  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Norris,  seconded  by  like 
energy  on  the  part  of  his  lay  coadjutor  Mr.  W.  Killigrew  Wait,  a 
project  is  being  realized,  which  in  consummation  will  exhibit  a 
cathedral  edifice  complete  in  its  members  and  worthy  of  the 
established  fame  of  this  city  of  churches.  The  new  nave  is  to 
correspond  in  plan  and  dimensions,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  with 
that  designed  by  Abbot  Knowle.  It  will  be  117  feet  long, 
by  69  feet  wide  inside  the  walls.  It  is  to  be  covered  with  a 


* Edward  II.,  when  on  a visit  to  Gloucester  in  the  abbacy  of  John 
Thoky,  was  honourably  received  at  the  monastery,  and  as  he  sat  at  table 
in  the  Abbot’s  hall,  and  was  looking  at  the  portraits  of  his  royal 
predecessors  which  hung  round  the  walls,  he  was  asked  pleasantly  by 
the  Abbot  whether  they  should  have  his  portrait  among  the  number, 
when  he  gave  this  answer,  that  he  hoped  he  should  be  found  in  a better 
place  than  that.  This  was  not  far,  says  the  monkish  annalist,  from  a 
true  prophecy,  for  after  his  cruel  death  at  Berkeley  Castle,  the  neighbour- 
ing monasteries,  namely  St.  Augustine’s  at  Bristol,  St.  Mary’s  at  Kings- 
wood,  and  St.  Aldhelm’s  at  Malmesbury,  each  through  terror  of  Roger 
Mortimer  and  Queen  Isabella  refused  to  receive  his  remains.  He  was 
therefore  carried  from  the  castle  in  the  Abbot’s  carriage  with  the  arms 
of  the  church  depicted  thereon,  and  being  thus  brought  to  St.  Peter’s, 
attended  by  a procession  of  all  the  citizens,  the  Abbot  and  the  whole 
convent  having  resumed  their  proper  vestments,  he  was  there  interred 
not  far  from  the  high  altar. — Histor  et  Cart,  S.  Pet.  Glo.  L 44. 
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groined  stone  roof,  and  terminated  by  two  grand  western  towers, 
each  16  feet  wide,  between  which  will  be  a fine  doorway  with,  a 
rose  window  above  it.  Ornamented  recesses,  like  those  in  the 
choir,  will  be  provided  in  the  walls  of  the  aisles  for  side  tombs.* 
The  tanned  and  weather  worn  antiquity  of  the  exterior  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  will  scarcely  prepare  the  stranger  for  the  gloss  of 
newness,  or  rather  of  renovation,  that  he  will  find  within.  The 
once  orthodox,  but  now  heterodox,  baptism  of  whitewash  having 
been  lately  removed,  and  appropriate  colouring  and  gilding  re- 
applied, the  tall  columns  and  embowering  roof  reveal  themselves 
with  primitive  freshness ; also  the  general  remodelling  of  the 
choir  arrangements  confirms  the  impression  of  recent  construction, 
and  heightens  the  contrast  between  within  and  without.  The 
attention  will  be  quickly  arrested  by  the  great  east  window,  whose 
contour  of  flowing  and  geometrical  lines 

“ Filled  with  panes  of  quaint  device 
Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes 
As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep  damask  wings” 

throw  “warm  gules”  on  the  recumbent  figures  of  war-worn 
knights,  and  crosiered  prelates,  and  fill  the  place  with  irridescent 
illumination : — 

Soft  and  deep 

Along  the  awful  arches  sweep 
Such  airs  as  sooth  a hermit’s  sleep. 


* Report  p.  19  and  “Bishop’s  Pastoral.  ” In  his  Report  dated  March  29, 
1869,  Mr.  Street,  the  architect  of  the  restoration,  remarks,  “The  nature 
of  the  soil  furnished  us  with  foundations  of  the  most  solid  description  on 
the  rock,  and  in  the  course  of  excavating  for  them  we  came  on  consider- 
able portions  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  Norman  nave.  A continuous- 
wall  was  found  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  giving  the  impression  that  at 
some  date  a nave  without  aisles  must  have  existed.  This  nave  would 
have  been  109  feet  in  length  by  29  feet  6 inches  in  width,  it  walls  were 
5 feet  9 inches  thick.  No  traces  were  found  of  columns  and  arches,  and 
I doubt  whether  a continuous  foundation  wall  would  have  been  built  if 
they  had  been  intended.  At  some  time,  however,  another  wall  parallel 
with  the  other  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  leaving  a space 
of  10  feet  6 inches  between  and  the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  Whether 
this  formed  a cloister  or  an  aisle  is  doubtful,  and  cannot  now,  I fear,  be 
ascertained.” 

“ The  new  nave  which  was  commenced  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
built  outside  and  so  as  to  enclose  this  old  Norman  wall,  precisely  in 
the  way  in  which  the  work  is  now  being  built.” — Times  and  Mirror, 
April  3rd,  1869. 
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Three  solemn  parts  together  twine 
In  harmony’s  mysterious  line  ; 

Three  solemn  aisles  approach  the  shrine. 

Yet  all  are  one — together  all, 

In  thoughts  that  awe  but  not  appal, 

Teach  the  adoring  heart  to  fall.  — ( Keble ). 

The  chief  speciality  of  the  church  is  the  uniform  height  of  the 
vaulting,  the  central  and  two  side  aisles,  though  different  in 
construction,  being  at  their  highest  points  exactly  at  the  same 
elevation  from  the  ground,  a peculiarity  it  is  said  not  to  be 
elsewhere  observed.  This  deviation  from  the  usual  plan  of 
roofing  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  happy  in  effect,  though 
some  have  asserted  otherwise.  An  example  of  this  adverse 
criticism  is  implied  in  the  following  extract  from  Winkle’s 
Cathedrals  : — “ The  visitor  is  struck  first  with  the  stone  vaulting, 
which  is  good,  but  not  much  more  than  half  the  usual  height 
above  the  pavement;  then  with  the  uniform  height  of  the  vault- 
ing throughout  the  whole  interior ; and,  lastly,  with  the  peculiarity 
in  the  plan  of  the  vaulting  in  the  side  aisles.  The  architect,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  vaulting  of  the  choir 
against  the  side  aisles,  constructed  a series  of  horizontal  buttresses 
or  beams  of  stone,  supported  by  pointed  arches,  and  sustaining  in 
part  the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles,  the  ribs  of  which  are  made  to 
converge  till  they  rest  upon  the  middle  point  of  the  stone  beams 
in  each  compartment  of  the  vaulting.  This  arrangement  gives  to 
these  aisles  from  its  intricacy  a Moorish  appearance,  and  has 
altogether  an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  effect.  If  the 
whole  of  the  vaulting  in  the  transept,  choir,  and  aisles,  were 
raised  upon  pillars  and  arches  of  twice  the  height  of  those  which 
now  support  it,  perhaps  nothing  could  surpass  the  effect  which 
would  then  be  produced.”*  The  same  writer  further  complains 
that  the  cathedral  has  no  clerestory,  a defect,  he  says,  “ anything 
but  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  building,  and  the  fame  of 
the  architect.”  He  then  affirms  “ we  might  have  said  with  equal 
truth,  that  the  side  aisles  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  body,  but 
this  mode  of  expression  might  have  led  the  reader  into  an  error, 
for  remembering  the  usual  height  of  the  bodies  of  cathedrals,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  the  side  aisles  were  raised  to  that 
unusual  height,  and  so  the  clerestory  had  been  concealed.  But 
the  side  aisles  are  not  higher  than  those  of  many  other  cathedrals, 


Winkle’s  Cathedrals,  Vol.  II.  126. 
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and  therefore  the  peculiarity  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
cathedral  not  being  carried  up  as  usual  above  them  in  elevation, 
or,  as  we  observed  before,  in  the  absence  of  the  clerestory.”  To 
make  fair  the  comparison  with  other  cathedrals  the  writer  should 
have  remembered  that  the  present  edifice  is  only  by  accident  a 
cathedral,  and  that  he  is  associating  buildings  of  a different 
class.  Nor  is  the  vaulting  of  this  church  of  such  inferior 
elevation.  No  one  complains  of  a want  of  loftiness  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  and  yet  the  nave  of  that  structure  is  only 
3 feet  greater  in  height  than  each  of  the  aisles  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral: the  former  being  54  feet  and  the  latter  51  feet*  from  the 
ground,  which  is  only  9 feet  lower  than  Lichfield  and  11  feet 
lower  than  Wells  Cathedrals,  both  of  these  being  cathedrals  by 
original  design.  The  unprejudiced  observer  will  rather  admire 
the  boldness  of  the  mediaeval  architect  who  untrammelled  by 
servile  adherence  to  authority,  could  plan  and  execute  a style  of 
structure  which  so  well  justifies  itself  to  the  judgment  by  its 
constructive  utility,  and  to  the  eye  bv  the  elegant  sweep  and 
symmetry  of  its  curved  and  involuted  lines. 

The  re-construction  of  the  church  was  commenced  (as  before 
hinted)  by  Edmund  Knowle,  the  12th  Abbot,  who  held  office 
between  the  year  1306  and  1332.  He  rebuilt  the  “eastern  part 
of  the  choir  with  its  two  aisles  and  Lady  Chapel.”  “ The  double 
chantry  chapel  ” (continues  our  authority,  Mr.  Godwin)  “ at  the 
south  east,  and  the  Newton  Chapel  at  the  south  west,  though 
raised  upon  the  older  Decorated  building  to  assimilate  with 
Knowle’s  work,  are  both  apparently  of  the  same  age,  and  are 
very  late  in  the  Decorated  style:  the  former  bordering  very 
close  upon  the  Flamboyant,  and  the  latter  returning  to  somewhat 
of  the  form  of  the  Geometrical,  but  with  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  approach  of  the  last  great  Gothic  change  which  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  These  I should  refer  to 
Knowle’s  successor,  Abbot  Snow,  (1332 — 1341,)  to  whom  I 
should  also  attribute  the  Decorated  work  of  the  transepts  and 
the  western  bay  of  the  south  choir  aisle. ”f  To  John  Newland 
or  Nailheart,  the  21st  Abbot  (1481 — 1515)  is  referred  the 
erection  of  “ the  central  tower  on  the  Norman  piers,  the  remould- 


* This  elevation  has  been  kindly  supplied  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Norris,  and  is  the  accurate  result  of  a measurement  taken  by  his 
order,  all  previous  accounts  of  the  height  of  the  church  having  varied. 

+ Godwin,  18. 
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ing  of  these  piers,  and  the  first  constructional  interferences  with 
the  old  nave  by  removing  the  eastern  bays  and  commencing  the 
work  of  rebuilding  by  building  the  abutting  arches  to  the  new 
tower.”* 

The  eastern  window  has  elicited  the  special  admiration  of 
Pugin,  but  its  merits  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  personal 
recommendation.  It  is  pure  Decorated  in  style  and  singularly 
intricate  and  beautiful  in  design.  The  glass  is  both  ancient  and 
modern,  being  of  the  respective  years  of  about  1320  and  1847, 
at  the  latter  of  which  dates  this  window  was  completely  restored. 
The  old  glass,  some  of  the  best  in  the  country,  was  then  studiously 
retained,  the  new  being  added  to  fill  up  deficiencies  only.  The  *" 
two  kinds  are  easily  discernible  apart  by  the  difference  in  tone. 

“ The  window,”  says  Mr.  Winston,  “ represents  a stem  of  Jesse. 
The  lower  lights  contain  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus, 
as  well  as  prophets  and  kings : in  several  of  which  figures 
portions  of  the  original  glazing  may  be  observed.  Each  figure  is 
enclosed  in  an  oval  panel,  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  a vine- 
branch,  &c.”  “ The  four  side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled 

with  very  rich  and  interesting  ancient  glass,  of  the  same  date  and 
character  as  that  in  the  east  window.”  The  enamelled  windows 
in  the  east  of  the  north  choir  aisle  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  Nell  Gwynne.  The  tradition 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  mentioning  his  visit 
to  this  church  in  1766,  without  hesitation  declares  them  to  be  her 
gift.  The  arms  contained  however,  are  those  of  Dean  Glenham, 
who  was  contemporary  with  that  questionable  favourite  of  royalty, 
and  their  presence  tends  to  assign  the  insertion  of  the  windows  to 
the  divine  instead  of  the  courtesan.  The  inference  though  is  not 
logical  or  inevitable,  and  the  reader  may  therefore  form  his  own 
opinion. 

The  reredos  below  the  east  window  is  a resuscitation  of  work 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  had  been  supplanted  by  a 
wretched  Corinthian  altar  piece  of  wood. 

There  are  two  chapels  in  this  Cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  called  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel  at  the  western  end  of 
the  north  aisle  being  the  oldest  and  most  interesting.  There  is 
no  original  record  of  its  date  extant,  but  it  is  usally  considered 
to  be  the  work  of  David,  the  5th  Abbot,  who  died  in  the  year 
1234.  Mr.  Godwin,  however,  after  a careful  architectural  analysis 


* Godwin,  19. 
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assigns  its  erection  to  John  the  3rd  Abbot,  who  ruled  the  monastery 
from  1196  to  1215,  the  bold  sections  of  the  mouldings  “consisting 
yf  alternate  rounds  and  hollows,  with  few  intermediate  fillets,”  and 
the  stiff  carved  work  in  the  capitals  and  in  the  spandrils,  the 
arches,  together  with  the  detached  pillars  of  Purbeck  marble, 
being  all  indications  of  earliness  in  the  the  style,  which  is  Early 
English.  The  chapel  is  entered  from  College  Green  through  a 
Perpendicular  doorway  inserted  by  Abbot  Somerset  (1526 — 
1538).  There  are  three  Early  English  triplet  windows  and  a 
fotigjh  Decorated,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  east  wall  and  groined 
rdor  also  Decorated,  being  attributed  to  Abbot  Hugh  de  Doding- 
ton,  who  died  in  1294.  The  sculptures  in  this  chapel  will  attract 
attention  for  their  grotesqueness  and  vigour  of  execution — a goat 
blowing  a horn  and  carrying  a hare  suspended  from  a stick  over 
his  back — a ram  and  an  ape  playing  on  musical  instruments — a 
fox  carrying  off  a goose — a fight  with  a dragon,  &c.  being  among 
the  designs  in  the  spandrils. 

The  more  modern  Lady  Chapel  now  used  as  a vestry,  and 
usually  called  the  Berkeley  Chapel,  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle.  “ By  a deed,”  says  Mr.  Godwin,  “ dated 
April  25th,  1348,  Thomas  de  Berkeley  founded  a perpetual 
chantry  in  the  abbey  for  his  soul  and  the  soul  of  Margaret  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1337,  and  whose  death  might  therefore  have 
given  occasion  for  this  chapel.”  The  roof  of  the  ante-chamber 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  cathedral, 
being  with  its  “ detached  curved  ribs  ” constructed  on  principles 
of  carpentry  applied  to  stone.  Three  ogee  arches,  ornamented 
with  finials  and  spandrils  of  bold  foliage,  with  niches  between 
each  arch,  occupy  the  southern  side.  The  chapel  and  vestibule 
are  Decorated  in  style.  In  the  former  are  two  windows  to  the 
east,  embellished  with  ball  flowers.  Between  each  window  was  a 
screen  dividing  two  altars,  one  under  each  window ; the  piscinas 
and  steps  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  The  shields  of  the 
Berkeleys  are  over  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule. 

The  Newton  Chapel,  like  the  preceding  Decorated  in  style,  is 
the  reputed  work  of  Abbot  Snow  (1332 — 1341).  “Its  archi- 
tecture,” says  Mr.  Godwin,  “ returns  to  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
the  geometrical,  but  with  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  approach  of 
the  last  great  Gothic  change  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.” 

Chapter  House.  — The  Chapter  House,  with  its  vestibule, 
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exhibits  some  most  interesting  Norman  work  of  advanced  or 
transition  date.  The  arches  of  the  vestibule  spring  from  clustered 
columns  with  cushioned  capitals,  and  are  studded  with  nail-head 
ornament.  The  chapter  room  is  greatly  enriched  with  zigzag, 
trellis,  and  other  mouldings  on  the  wall  arcades  and  groined  ribs 
of  the  vaulting.  The  room  is  now  of  two  bays  only,  but  from 
the  dimensions  given  by  William  of  Worcester,  corroborated  by 
indications  supplied  by  the  “ construction  of  the  south  east  angle, 
as  seen  at  the  time  the  present  east  wall  was  built,”  Mr.  Godwin 
decides  that  there  were  originally  three  bays,  the  dimensions 
being  then  75  feet  by  25  feet,  instead  of  42  feet  by  25  feet  as  at 
present.  In  the  year  1831  on  taking  up  the  flooring,  twelve 
stone  coffins  were  discovered,  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of 
the  same  number  of  Abbots.  Preserved  in  the  Canons’  vestry  is 
an  ancient  slab  of  Norman  date,  representing  the  Saviour’s 
descent  into  hell.  This  formed  the  cover  of  one  of  the  coffins 
then  brought  to  light. 

Abbot's  Residence.— -In  Lower  College  Green  is  to  be  seen 
the  archway  to  the  Abbot’s  lodgings.  This  is  earlier  in  date,  and 
less  ornate  in  construction  than  the  grand  gateway  of  the  abbey. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  monastery  that  the  concealed  chamber 
described  by  Barrett,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1744.  It  was 
situated  under  one  of  the  apartments  used  by  the  Bishop,  and  its 
discovery  was  in  this  wise : — “ While  the  palace  was  re-building, 
a parcel  of  plate  fell  through  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
rooms,  which  by  this  accident  was  found  to  be  decayed,  and 
occasioned  the  floor  being  taken  up,  when  to  the  surprise  of  the 
workman  a room  appeared  underneath,  in  which  were  found  many 
human  bones  and  instruments  of  iron,  it  was  supposed  to  punish 
the  refractory  and  criminals.  At  the  same  time  was  discovered  a 
private  passage  to  this  dungeon,  originally  constructed  with  the 
edifice,  being  an  arched  way  just  large  enough  for  one  person  to 
pass  in  at  the  time  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  one  end 
terminated  in  a dungeon,  and  the  other  in  an  apartment  of  the 
house  which  by  all  appearance  had  been  used  as  a court ; but 
both  entrances  of  this  mural  passage  were  walled  up  and  so 
concealed  that  no  one  could  suspect  it  to  be  any  other  than  one 
solid  thick  wall.”* 


Barrett,  286.  Godwin,  8. 
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Great  Gateway. — Concerning  the  upper  or  abbey  gateway,* 
though  usually  considered  to  be  original  Norman  work,  Mr. 
Godwin  after  examination  concludes  that,  it  is  not  so,  but  a 
“ Perpendicular  restoration  of  the  old  work,”  effected  before  the 
Reformation.  “Thus,”  he'  says,  “the  hood  mouldings  whicli 
surround  all  the  arches  are  not  only  of  Perpendicular  section,  but 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch  are  mitred  into  the  confessedly  Perpen- 
dicular string  course  of  the  same  section,  whilst  the  jointing  of 
the  masonry,  in  the  south-western  jamb  is  not  continuous,  but 
the  outer  order  breaks  joint  with  the  other,  and  the  courses  are 
nearly  double  the  usual  height  of  Norman  masonry : so  that  the 
so-called  Norman  gateway  of  College  Green  is  no  Norman  gate- 
way, but  a perpendicular  restoration  of  the  old  work.”  We  have 
before  (page  51)  given  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Street  upon  the 
originality  of  this  fine  architectural  work,  but  Mr.  Godwin’s 
careful  account  having  formed  the  basis  of  our  description,  we 
have  thought  right  not  to  ignore  his  argument  in  the  present 
particular.  The  superstructure  of  the  arch  is  assigned  to  Abbots 
Newland  or  Nailheart  and  Ellyot  (1481 — 152G),  whose  statues 
occupy  two  of  the  niches  of  the  southern  side,  their  arms  being 
beneath.  On  the  northern  side  are  statues  of  Henry  II.  and 
Robert  Fitzharding.  The  latin  inscription  over  the  crown  of  the 
arch  on  this  side  is  as  follows : “ Rex  Henricus  secundus  et 
Dominus  Robertus  filius  Hardinge  filii  Regis  Daciai  hujus  mona- 
sterii  primi  fundatores  extiterunt.”  (King  Henry  the  second  and 
Robert  son  of  Harding,  who  was  a son  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
were  the  first  founders  of  this  monastery.)  The  picturesque 
character  of  this  fine  gateway  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the 
removal  of  the  ancient  bay  windows,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
present  miserable  sashes. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  cloisters  is  a beautiful,  though 
much  decayed  early  English  doorway,  supposed  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  refectory. 

Dimensions. — The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  and  its 
adjuncts  are  as  follows  : entire  length  174  ft.,  width  (18  ft.,  height 
51  ft.,  transept  from  N.  to  S.  117  ft.,  Elder  Lady  Chapel  52  ft. 


* “Take  a walk  to  the  College  Gate,”  says  Cliatterton,  “view  the 
labyrinth  of  knots  which  burst  rouud  that  mutilated  piece,  trace  the 
windings  of  one  of  the  pillars  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  a great 
genius  lost  in  these  minutiae  of  ornaments.” 
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by  19  ft.,  and  height  26J  ft.,  Chapter  Room  42-|  ft.  by  25  J ft., 
and  height  30  ft.,  Tower  127  ft.  high. 

Bells. — The  first  bell  was  given  by  Abbot  Newland,  and  has 
the  inscription  Sancte  Clement  ora  pro  nobis;  on  the  end  is 
Sancta  Margarita  ora  pro  nobis ; on  the  3rd  Sa.  Katharina  ora 
&c. ; on  the  4th  Claro  vocor  et  Clarior  ero ; and  on  the  5th,  the 
largest,  is  the  date  1570.* 

The  Cathedral  of  Bristol  is  one  of  the  six  new  cathedrals 
constituted  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dissolved 
Religious  Houses.  The  Foundation  Charter  is  dated  June  4th, 
1542.  By  this  it  was  ordained  that  the  new  establishment 
should  consist  of  “ one  Dean,  six  Canons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Sacrist,  six  Minor  Canons,  one  Deacon,  six  Lay  Clerks,  one 
Master  of  the  Choristers,  two  Masters  of  the  Grammar  School, 
four  Almsmen,  one  Sub-sacrist  (or  Sexton),  one  Porter  and 
Verger,  one  Butler,  and  two  Cooks,  f”  The  offices  of  the  two 
latter  classes  of  functionaries  have  long  since  been  suppressed. 
The  Diocese  of  Bristol  was  constituted  by  the  annexation  of  the 
county  and  archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  which  was  taken  from  the 
see  of  Salisbury  : together  with  the  appropriation  of  several 
parishes  in  Gloucestershire  by  division  from  the  see  of  Worcester, 
and  by  the  addition  of  three  other  churches  or  chapels  which 
belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  statutes  of  the 
Cathedral  are  believed  to  have  been  drawn  up  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  a man  whose  Protestantism  has 
been  impeached  through  several  persons  having  been  burnt  in  his 
diocese,  for  the  sake  of  the  reformed  faith  which  they  professed .J 
In  1836  Bristol  and  Gloucester  were  united  in  one  Diocese. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  orders  were  issued  for 
the  demolition  of  all  accessories  of  popery,  an  injunction  was 
received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol  to  deface  and  hew 
down  all  tabernacles  for  images,  both  those  in  the  roodloft  and 
those  on  the  walls,  and  the  same  walls  after  being  made  plain  and 
plastered  over  to  be  inscribed  with  scripture  texts.  At  this  time 
the  beautiful  tabernacle  work  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
aisle  was  no  doubt  defaced. 


* Willis’  Mitred  Abbeys  II.  p.  226. 
+ Britton,  23. 

X Athenee  Cantab.  I.  157. 
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The  Deanery,  which  had  been  rebuilt  chiefly  by  Dean 
Warburton  at  the  expense  of  Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath,  has  been 
demolished  (1866)  in  order  to  street  improvement. 


Incidents  in  the  History  of  the  Abbey  and  Cathedral. 

Not  very  much  is  recorded  of  the  history  of  the  monastery,  and 
such  particulars  as  are  related  of  the  conventual  career  of  its  in- 
mates are  not  generally  of  any  remarkable  value  or  interest.  It 
might  have  been  well  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  our  respect  for  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  fraternity  if  such  facts  in  their  interior 
experience  as  have  arrived  to  us  had  been  long  committed  to 
oblivion ; for  certainly  we  infer  from  these  facts  not  much  of  the 
modest  stillness  and  humility  that  most  become  the  monastic  life, 
where  the  warfare  should  not  be  carnal  but  spiritual,  not  against 
flesh  and  blood  but  against  invisible  powers.  On  the  contrary  we 
find  less  of  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  than  of  those  Israelites  to 
whom  Moses  said,  “ Sirs  ye  are  brethren,  why  wrong  ye  one 
another,”  for  the  contention  among  themselves  as  well  as  against 
the  world  without  seems  to  have  been  of  sad  frequency.  So  true 
is  it  that  the  “ cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,”  that  the  man  him- 
self must  be  a templum  in  templo , his  soul  the  temple  of  Deity, 
and  his  heart  the  chauntry  of  devotion  before  he  can  realize  these 
material  counterparts  from  a house  made  with  hands,  before  he 
can  say 

ipse  Deum  manifesto  in  lumine  vidi 
Intrantem  muros,  vocemque  liis  auribus  liausi. 

Instead  of  presenting  an  uninteresting  list  of  chronological  and 
biographical  details  relative  to  the  career  of  the  monastery  under 
its  successive  Abbots,  we  prefer  to  select  such  incidents  as  may 
be  noteworthy  in  themselves,  or  as  may  illustrate  the  practical 
character  of  the  foundation. 

The  first  Abbot. — From  an  anecdote  related  of  Richard,  the 
first  Abbot,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  possessed  much  of  the 
stern,  uncompromising  spirit  that  animated  mediaeval  churchmen 
when  asserting  their  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.  The  first  Maurice, 
Lord  Berkeley,  in  order  to  widen  the  moat  round  Berkeley 
Castle,  intrenched  a few  feet  upon  the  adjoining  churchyard 
which  by  grant  of  Robert  Fitzharding  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
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St.  Augustine,  at  Bristol.  The  jealous  Abbot  thereupon  “ so 
prosecuted  him  with  church  censures  that”  (to  continue  the 
language  of  Fuller)  “ he  made  him  in  a manner  to  cast  the  dirt  of 
the  ditch  into  his  own  face  ” and  not  only  brought  him  to 
penitence  but  impelled  him  to  condonation  by  an  additional  be- 
stowal of  land  upon  the  abbey. 

David  Hundred , the  Quarrelsome  Abbot.  — Of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  Abbots  nothing  significant  is  related.  David 
Hundred  the  fifth  in  succession  was  elected  in  1216,  and  is  said 
by  all  historians  of  the  Abbey  to  have  resigned  or  died  in  1234. 
He  however  was  deposed  in  that  year.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a man  of  unamiable  temper,  for  at  one  time  he  was  involved  in  so 
violent  a dispute  with  Geoffry,  Abbot  of  Coventry,  as  to  occasion 
the  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (William  de  Blois) 
who  held  an  inquiry  in  the  Chapter-room  of  Bristol,  relative  to 
the  dissension.  Moreover  he  was  engaged  in  continual  strife  with 
his  own  convent,  who  in  consequence  of  his  many  and  various 
altercations  with  them  made  an  appeal  to  the  same  prelate,  the 
result  being  that  he  was  displaced,  the  prior  of  the  house,  William 
Berkeley  (or  Bradstone),  becoming  his  successor.* 

Erection  of  St.  Augustine  the  Less. — In  1239,  “the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  of  Bristol,  purchased  from  the  convent  for 
nine  marks  of  silver,  sufficient  land  in  St.  Augustine’s  Marsh, 
for  making  a new  quay  or  trench ; and  in  the  following  year,  the 
Abbot  and  brethren  commenced  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  the 
Less,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  dwelling  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  whose  communication  with  the  town  was 
about  to  be  interrupted  by  the  new  trench. f 

Episcopal  Censures. — In  1242,  the  Abbey  was  visited  by 
Walter  de  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when,  owing  to  the 
remissness  of  discipline  among  the  members  of  the  house,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  remove  the  prior,  and  some  other  officers, 
William  Bradstone  the  Abbot  tendering  his  resignation  at  the 
same  time.  A further  visitation  of  the  house  occurred  in  1278, 


* Annales  de  Theokesb,  pp.  90,  93.  The  tomb  of  Abbot  David  is 
pointed  out  before  the  western  opening  to  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel.  It  is 
a marble  slab  lying  even  with  the  pavement ; upon  it  is  incised  a human 
skull  and  cross. — Barrett,  266. 
t Britton,  9. 
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when  the  convent  was  found  damnably  relapsed  ( damnabiliter 
prolapsam)  through  misgovernment  by  John  dc  Marina.  That 
Abbot  being  found  too  ignorant  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  common, 
he  was  displaced.  Moreover  it  was  ordained  that  for  the  future 
the  Canons  should  not  “ as  bees  fly  out  of  the  choir  as  soon  as 
service  was  ended,  as  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  but  devoutly  wait 
as  became  holy  settled  persons.  The  same  Canons  were  also 
enjoined  to  refrain  from  detraction  and  obscene  speech.”  What- 
ever temporary  reformation  might  have  been  effected  by  the  good 
prelate’s  censure,  it  did  not  preclude  further  episcopal  interference 
hereafter,  for  owing  to  the  visitation  of  Bishop  Cobham,  in  1320, 
the  Canons  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  hounds  of  which  they 
kept  a great  number;*  and  judicial  investigations  were  made  con- 
cerning individual  irregularities  of  a graver  kind. 

Dower  for  the  King's  Daughter. — King  Henry  III.  in  raising 
a dowry  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  called  upon 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Austins  to  contribute  five  Knight’s  fees  or  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Visit  of  Edward  I. — In  the  year  1284  this  king  visited  the 
monastery,  and  bestowed  upon  it  many  costly  gifts. 

Summonses  upon  Military  Service , fyc. — The  first  recorded 
occasion  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin’s,  Bristol,  being  summoned  to 
the  king’s  council,  happens  in  the  year  1300  to  the  Parliament 
appointed  to  be  held  at  London  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  6 
March,  28  Edward  I.  In  the  same  year  the  Abbot,  James 
Barry,  was  returned  from  the  county  of  Gloucester  as  holding 


* “It  was  reported  to  the  Bishop  that  they  kept  their  hunters  and 
hounds,  and  he  sent  down  some  one  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
doors  of  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  animals  were  kept  were 
all  made  fast,  and  the  messenger  returned  and  reported  that  he  could 
see  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  suspicions  of  the  Bishop,  however,  were 
not  removed,  and  he  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  for  himself. 
Keeping  his  determination  in  secret,  he  put  on  his  scarlet  coat — if 
huntsmen  did  wear  scarlet  in  those  days — and  joined  in  the  hunt. 
Subsequently  he  assembled  the  Canons  and  challenged  them  with  the 
fact,  and  on  their  denying  it,  he  pointed  out  to  one,  saying,  ‘ ‘ I saw  you 
go  over  such  and  such  a fence,”  to  another,  “you  came  to  grief  in  that 
ditch.”  The  Canons  were  thus  caught,  and  there  was  a document  in 
existence  in  which  they  make  a promise  to  keep  no  more  hunters  or 
hounds.” — Rev.  Canon  Nor  ins.  Som.  Arch®.  Proceed.  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  13. 
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lands  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  £40  yearly- 
value,  and  as  such  summoned  under  a general  writ  to  appear  at 
Carlisle  “ wfith  horse  and  arms  ” to  perform  military  service 
against  the  Scots.  The  army  accordingly  mustered  on  midsummer- 
day  and  proceeded  shortly  after  into  Scotland.  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign  occurred  the  notable  siege  of  Caerlaverock  Castle, 
the  chronicle  of  the  taking  of  which  was  celebrated  in  Norman 
verse  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a Franciscan  friar,  and  has  been 
edited  by  Harris  Nicolas. 

In  1310  the  Abbot  was  again  summoned  to  send  his  services 
against  the  Scots,  the  muster  being  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  on 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  (8  Sept.  4 Ed.  1.)  In  1313  he  was 
requested  to  lend  £100  in  aid  of  the  war  against  the  same  people, 
and  two  years  after  100  marks  were  demanded  for  the  like  purpose, 
In  1322  the  Abbot  was  instructed  to  raise  as  many  men  at  arms 
and  foot  soldiers  as  he  could  to  march  against  the  rebels  or  ad- 
herents of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  muster  being  at  Coventry 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  On  this  occasion  too  (14  Feb.)  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Bristol  were  requested  to  provide  100  chosen 
soldiers  with  body  armour,  helmets,  iron  gloves,  and  other  arms, 
who  were  likewise  to  join  the  royal  troops  at  Coventry  on  the 
appointed  day.  The  expedition  was  successful;  Lancaster  and 
his  barons  retreated  before  the  king’s  army : himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  on  the  22nd  of  March  beheaded  at  Pontefract.* 

The  Black  Death.  — During  the  abbacy  of  Ralph  Asshe 
(1348)  the  Black  Death  swept  its  desolating  wings  over  England. 
The  deadly  severity  of  this  plague  is  said  to  have  destroyed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people.  The  town  of  Bristol  was  so  depopulated 
that  the  grass  grew  several  inches  in  High  Street  and  Broad 
Street : and  the  monastics  were  so  thinned  in  numbers  that  few 
old  enough  to  officiate  as  priests  were  left  alive. 

Visit  of  Edward  IV. — The  following  is  a notice  contained 
in  a MS.  calendar  (quoted  by  Evans)  concerning  a visit  of  the 
victor,  “ in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury”  to  the  Abbey.  “ In  the  year 
1474  King  Edward  the  Fourth  came  to  Bristol  and  lodged  in 
the  Abbey,  and  got  much  benevolence  of  the  townsmen  and 
dwellers  near  it,  to  help  him  in  his  wars  which  he  had  in  hand.” 


* Palgrave’s  Parliamentary  Writs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  552,  &c.  Annals  of 
England,  I.,  373. 
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Visit  of  Henry  VII. — Leland  thus  relates  the  reception  of 
another  illustrious  victor — him  of  Bosworth  Field — to  the  Abbey. 
In  the  year  1486  “ King  Henry  VII.  was  received  with  due 
procession  by  the  Abbot  and  his  convent,  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Augustine’s  Church,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  king  had 
dined,  he  rode  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne’s  in  the  Wood.*  And 
on  Thursday  next  following,  which  was  Corpus  Christi  Day,  the 
king  went  in  procession  about  the  Great  Green,  then  called  the 
Sanctuary,  whither  came  all  the  processions  of  the  town  also ; and 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  preached  in  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  of 
the  aforesaid  green,  in  a great  audience  of  the  mayor  and  the 
substance  of  all  the  burgesses  of  the  town  and  their  wives,  with 
much  other  people  of  the  country.  After  evening  the  king  sent 
for  the  mayor  and  sheriff,  and  part  of  the  best  burgesses  of  the 
town,  and  demanded  of  them  the  cause  of  their  poverty,  and  they 
shewed  his  grace  that  it  was  by  reason  of  the  great  loss  of  ships 
and  goods,  which  they  had  suffered  within  five  years.  The  king 
comforted  them  that  they  should  set  on  and  make  new  ships,  and 
exercise  their  merchandise  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  and  his 
grace  would  so  help  them  by  divers  means,  like  as  he  shewed 
unto  them,  so  that  the  mayor  of  the  town  told  me  they  had  not 
heard  these  hundred  years  from  any  king  so  good  a comfort, 
therefore  they  thanked  Almighty  God  that  had  sent  so  good  and 
so  gracious  a sovereign  lord.  And  on  the  morn  the  king  departed 
to  London  ward.”f 

Claim  of  Sanctuary. — During  the  year  1401-2  twelve  persons 
claimed  Sanctuary,  who  each  paid  fourpence  for  the  insertion  of 
his  name  in  the  Sacrist’s  Book.  The  Sanctuary  appears,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Worcester,  to  have  extended  lengthways  from 
St.  Augustine’s  Church  to  Frog  Lane,  and  in  breadth,  from  St. 
Mark’s  to  the  entrance  of  the  Abbey .| 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  — In  1521,  (6th  April,) 
“ bounteous  Buckingham,  the  mirror  of  all  courtesy,”  one  of  the 
exalted  victims  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  tragic  end  Shakes- 
peare has  so  touchingly  delineated,  made  an  oblation  at  the  Abbey 
“ to  our  Lady  in  one  crusady,”  4s.  6d. 


* A chapel  at  Brislington  now  destroyed. 

+ Lei.  Collect,  IV.,  185. 

+ William  of  Worcester,  p.  188.  Britton,  20. 
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Erection  of  the  Abbey  Gate-House.  — This  tenement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  superadded  to  the  grand  gateway  during  the 
abbacy  of  Robert  Ely ot  (1515 — 1526);  which  inference  is  deduced 
from  his  arms  being  carved  upon  the  architrave.* 

Unruly  Behaviour  of  the  Canons. — From  a period,  begin- 
ning with  about  the  year  1515  and  extending  with  some 
intermission  through  many  successive  years,  there  occurred  much 
acrimonious  dissension  between  the  brothers  of  St.  Austin's  and  the 
Corporation  of  Bristol.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  interposed  in 
the  quarrel,  the  occasion  of  which  does  not  seem  very  clear,  but  in 
a letter  of  that  prelate,  sent  by  the  hands  of  one  Hannibal  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  recommends  that  some  of  the  belligerent 
Canons  should  be  brought  to  court,  “ when  Wolsey  can  order  them 
after  his  wisdom,”  or  else  that  “a  commission  be  sent,”  and  “three 
young  fools,  which  sue  for  voices  in  the  choir  though  they  be 
not  in  sacris , be  expelled.”  “ This  is  a perilous  matter,”  adds  the 
prelate,  and  he  begs  that  Wolsey  “ will  see  to  it.”  The  letter  is 
dated  20  July,  1515.j*  These  refractory  choristers  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  collectively  silenced  or  removed,  for  two  of 
them  having  afterwards  refused  to  pay  “the  king’s  silver,”  distresses 
were  levied  upon  them  by  the  collectors,  who  took  from  the  one  a 
“ pottinger,”  and  from  the  other  “ a brasse  panne  or  ketell.”  The 
Abbot,  espousing  the  cause  of  his  dependents,  arrested  the  muni- 
cipal officers  for  exercising  their  functions  within  his  jurisdiction. 
The  mayor  and  commonalty  retaliated,  and  imprisoned  the  retain- 
ers of  the  convent.  The  Abbot,  “ with  a ryotous  company,”  then 
attempted  to  force  the  prison  wherein  his  men  were  confined,  but 
was  repulsed.  After  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  had  been 
expended  in  legal  proceedings,  the  dispute  was  referred  to 
arbitrators,  who  decided  that  the  choristers  should  pay  their 
taxes,  that  each  party  should  release  their  prisoners,  that  the 
mayor  and  council  should  attend  divine  service  in  the  college  as 
usual,  that  the  Abbot  and  his  successors,  in  token  of  submission 
for  their  contempt  should  thenceforth,  upon  every  Easter  Day  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Easter  Monday  in  the  forenoon,  meet  or  wait 
for  them  at  the  door  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Froom  Gate,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  College.  Abbot  Somerset  died  in  1533.”f 

Visit  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. — This  occurred  in  1532.  One 


* Britton,  21.  f Brewer’s  State  Papers,  II.,  p.  194.  Z Britton,  22. 
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historical  notice  of  the  circumstance  informs  us  that  the  prelate 
tarried  at  Bristol  “nineteen  daies,  reforming  of  many  things 
that  were  amisse,  and  preached  at  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  and 
other  places.” 

Surrender  of  the  Abbey. — This  appears  to  have  occasioned  no 
great  shew  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Abbot,  the  reason 
being,  according  to  Richard  Bishop,  the  Commissioner,  that  his 
individual  interest  had  been  secured  by  “a  grantt  that  he  hathe  of 
the  Kynges  grace  for  terme  of  hys  lyffe,  by  the  whyche  he 
thynkeyht  that  he  may  sell  the  howse  and  all,  for  the  plate  ys  all 
solde  and  allso  the  tymber  that  grewe  aboute  the  howse,  so  that 
he  hathe  within  iij  yeres  taken  above  a hunderyd  markes  of  plate 
and  tymber  and  other  implements,  so  that  almost  all  ys  gon.*”  At 
the  time  of  concession  there  were  fourteen  Canons  in  the  house. f 

Pensions  assigned  to  the  Abbot  and  Chapter.  — To  Morgan 
Guilime  (or  Williams,  whose  character  is  clouded  if  Fuller  may  be 
credited,  by  his  having  four  unmarried  ladies  in  his  keeping)  was 
assigned  the  mansion-place  of  the  manor  of  Leigh,  now  called 
Abbot’s  Leigh,  with  the  garden,  orchard,  and  dovehouse  adjoining 
together  with  20  loads  of  firewood  to  be  annually  received  from 
the  same  estate.  Also  £80  a year  in  money.  To  Humphrey 
Hickman,  the  Prior,  and  John  Restall,  student  £80  each ; John 
Carye,  Nicholas  Corbett,  £6  13s.  4d.  each ; Henry  Pavye, 
William  Wynton,  William  Underwood,  Richard  Hill,  Richard 
Orrell,  Richard  Kersey,  Richard  Hughes,  £6  each,  in  sum 
£151  6s.  8d.J 

The  First  Bishop  of  Bristol  was  Paul  Bush.  He  had  been 
previously  Prior  of  the  monastery  of  Edyngton  in  Wilts,  which 
house  with  twelve  monks  surrendered  in  1539,  when  he  had  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum  assigned  him,  but  this  was  vacated 
on  his  accession  in  1542  to  the  present  bishopric.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  therefore  no  doubt  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  face  of  that  formidable  despot.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  violation  of  his  celibate  vow  Queen  Mary  on  her 
accession  issued  a fiat  to  depose  him  from  his  see,  but  he  had 
anticipated  this  course  against  him  by  voluntary  retirement.  He 

* Camden  Papers,  Supp.  of  Monast. 

+ lb.  58. 

X Willis’s  Mitred  Abbeys,  I.  66.  app. 
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then  became  rector  of  Winterbourne,  bis  wife  having  died  the 
same  year  that  he  resigned.  He  departed  this  life  Oct.  11,  1558, 
aged  68,  and  was  buried  near  Edith  his  wife  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  Cathedral : over  his  remains  is  a stone  skeleton,  a mediaeval 
emblem  of  mortality.  On  a slab  near  to  his  tomb  was  to  be  read 
the  inscription,  “ Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soul  of  Edyth 
Bush,  otherwise  Ashely,  who  deceased  8 Oct.  1553.” 

The  First  Dean  was  William  Snow,  last  prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Bradenstock  in  Wilts. 

Knightly  Names  of  the  first  Minor  Canons. — The  names  of  the 
first  six  Minor  Canons,  were  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Sir  John  Browne, 
Sir  John  White,  Sir  William  Penn,  Sir  John  Dyer,  and  Sir 
William  Bowden,  whose  salaries  were  to  be  £10  each.  Sir  John 
Somner,  was  appointed  11  Charter  Gospeller,”  and  Sir  William 
Boyer,  “ Epistoller,”  who  were  to  have  each  £6  13s.  4d.  The 
organist’s  salary,  John  Senny,  was  £10.  The  Deanery  was  valued 
at  £100,  and  each  of  the  six  prebends  at  £20.* 

A Bankrupt  Bishop. — The  career  of  Dr.  Cheyney  the  3rd 
bishop,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  incomplete  happiness,  not 
only  on  account  of  controversial,  but  of  pecuniary  troubles.  He 
appears,  notwithstanding  the  revenue  derived  from  two  sees  (for 
he  was  likewise  Bishop  of  Gloucester),  to  have  been  constantly  in 
debt ; the  costliness  of  his  retinue,  and  his  taste  for  magnificence, 
quite  overpowering  his  income.  To  extricate  himself  from  his 
embarrassments,  he  prayed  in  1563  to  be  delivered  from  both  his 
bishoprics,  together  with  their  expensive  requirements.  He  says, 
“ I have  already  had  enough  of  lording  wherein  I find  nothing 
but  splendidum  miserium .”  About  Get.  1576,  an  exchequer 

process  was  issue%“to  seize  his  lands  and  goods  for  £500  due  to 
the  queen  for  arrears  of  tenths.”  He  prayed  the  sheriffs  to 
forbear  executing  their  office,  and  in  the  meantime  wrote  to  Lord 
Burgley  to  request  time  to  be  given  him  to  make  the  requisite 
payment,  resolving  “ to  have  fewer  men,  to  cut  off  his  fare,  and 
to  be  at  less  charges  in  order  that  his  debts  might  be  sooner 
liquidated.”  He  died  29  April,  1579,  and  was  buried  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral  without  any  memorial.  It  was  rumoured  and 
believed  that  he  died  a Roman  Catholic,  but  this  has  not  been 

* Willis’s  Cathedrals,  II.,  760.  It  may  be  hinted  however  that  these 
prefixes  of  “ Sir”  are  clerical  rather  than  baronial. 
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proved.  Some  doctrinal  sermons  which  he  preached  in  Bristol 
Cathedral  occasioned  some  sharp  controversy  at  the  time.* 

Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  Nichol’s  Royal  Progresses  we 
have  a detailed  relation  of  the  visit  of  England’s  stately  Elizabeth 
to  Bristol  in  the  year  1574;  the  following  extract  will  show  the 
manner  of  her  reception  at  the  Cathedral.  “ The  Sunday  next 
the  Queen  went  to  the  College,  to  hear  a sermon,  the  speech  was 
left  out  by  an  unlooked  for  occasion,  but  the  hymn  was  sung  by  a 
very  fine  boy. 


THE  SONG. 

Oh  happy  bower  of  bliss,  0 college  thou  dost  see, 

The  shadow  gone,  the  substance  come,  nay  sun  doth  shine  on  thee. 
Away  you  bosom  snakes  that  sow  dissension  here, 

To  make  your  nests  where  serpents  breed  ; this  soil  and  coast  is  clear. 
Enchant  no  man  with  charms  ; ye  shall  receive  checkmate, 

If  that  you  play  with  palt’ring  pawns  before  so  great  a state. 

She  hateth  Hydra’s  heads,  and  loves  the  harmless  mind, 

A foe  to  vice,  a friend  to  grace,  and  bent  thereto  by  kind, 

Which  grace  and  gracious  God  now  guide  her  where  she  goes, 

With  treble  grace  through  troublous  time  to  tread  on  all  her  foes.” 

Dr.  Fletcher  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. — Dr.  Richard  Fletcher 
(father  of  the  dramatic  poet  associated  with  Beaumont)  when  Dean 
of  Peterborough  had,  two  years  before  his  elevation  to  this  see, 
(1589,)  been  appointed  to  attend  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  his  pertinacious  efforts  to  induce  her  upon  the 
scaffold  to  renounce  the  “vanity  of  her  religion,”  have  been 
characterized  as  unmanly  and  unfeeling.  Full  details  supplied 
from  Fletcher’s  own  account,  may  be  found  in  Gunton’s  History 
of  Peterborough.  “ When  the  executioner  took  up  the  head  and 
showed  it  to  the  assembly ; then  said  Mr.  Dean,  with  a lowde 
voice,  ‘ So  perish  all  the  Queene’s  enemyes  ! ’ ‘ Yes,’  said  the 

Earl  of  Kent  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ Amen,  Amen ; would  to  God 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  were  in  that  state.’  ”f  We  may 
conceive  that  when,  not  long  afterwards,  the  newly  consecrated 
prelate  trod  the  solemn  avenues  of  this  his  cathedral,  he  must 
sometimes,  in  the  religious  gloom  of  an  autumn  twilight,  have 
involuntarily  recalled  to  his  vision  the  tragic  scene  in  which  he 
had  lately  participated,  and  in  musing  upon  these  graves  he  might 
have  thought  of  the  impressive  obsequies  which  he  had  conducted 


* Athen.  Cantab.  L 402. 


f Mignet,  II. , p.  360. 
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over  the  ill-fated  queen.  He  perhaps  recollected  but  in  his 
strong  Protestantism  declined  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  “ who  was  charged  with  praying  at  the 
solemnity  that  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  all  the  rest  there  present 
might1  be  with  the  soul  of  that  unrepentant  papist  departed,” 
though  perhaps  he  would  more  readily  have  echoed  the  concluding 
words  of  the  sentiment  he  had  heard  expressed  by  the  same 
prelate,  “ Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  happy  dissolution  of  the 
High  and  Mighty  Princess  Mary,  late  Queen  of  Scotland  and 
Dowager  of  France,  of  whose  life  and  death,  at  this  time,  I have 
not  much  to  say,  because  I was  not  acquainted  with  the  one, 
neither  was  I present  at  the  other;  I will  not  enter  into  judg- 
ment further,  but  because  it  hath  been  signified  unto  me  that  she 
trusted  to  be  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  must  hope  well  of 
her  salvation ; for  as  Father  Luther  was  wont  to  say,  many  a 
one  that  liveth  a Papist  dieth  a Protestant.”  He  offended  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  marrying  Lady  Baker,  his  second  wife;  but  her 
majesty  eventually  became  so  far  reconciled  as  to  visit  him  at 
Chelsea.  His  death  was  sudden  “ having  sat  in  commission  till 
six  in  the  evening,  (16th  June,  1596,)  and  deceased  at  seven. 
He  was  an  inordinate  smoker,  and  is  said  to  have  died  while 
smoking — crying  out  to  his  man  or  boy,  “ I die.”  Dr.  James  of 
Bristol  was  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  but  he 
appears  to  have  died  in  a state  of  insolvency.* 

Visit  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark. — A work  before  quoted  presents 
an  account  of  the  procession  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James 
I.,  to  the  sacred  edifice,  in  the  year  1613.  We  extract  the 
following  metrical  description  of  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion 
written  by  Robert  Naile,  a poetically  inspired  apprentice  of  Bristol, 
one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  train  bands : 

No  sooner  had  swift  Phoebus’  steeds  began  their  course  to  run, 

Shining  with  most  resplendent  rays  upon  our  horizon  ; 

But  that  each  soldier  did  prepare  to  guard  her  Majesty 
Unto  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  with  great  solemnity  ; 

Nor  clad  in  arms,  as  erst  they  wear,  with  thundering  shot  that  roar’d 
But  with  good  hearts  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  ; 

Who  hath  six  days  allotted  us  to  purchase  worldly  wealth, 

The  seventh  alone  he  hath  reserv’d  for  good  of  our  soul’s  health  ; 

That  we  this  day  might  praise  his  name  and  rest  ourselves  from  sin, 

As  God  did  rest  when  he  had  made  the  world  and  all  therein. 


Birch’s,  Yol.  II.  Eliz.,  p.  34.  Athenae  Cantab.,  I.,  p.  206. 
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'Quick  from  the  Court  unto  the  church  this  worthy  guard  was  seen 
In  ranks  close  standing  one  by  one  to  safe  conduct  the  Queen. 

But  when  the  Mayor,  grave  and  wise,  in  most  triumphant  sort, 

With  all  the  reverend  council  came  on  foot  unto  the  court, 

In  seemly  wise  attired  all  with  gowns  of  scarlet  dye, 

For  to  attend  unto  the  church  her  gracious  Majesty; 

Who  mounted  like  fair  Cynthia  bright  into  her  sumptuous  coach 
Drawn  by  four  milk  white  coursers  brave,  and  next  her  did  approach 
The  ladies  on  their  tramping  steeds,  like  fair  Diana’s  train, 

Hunting  in  the  Arcadian  woods,  as  do  the  poet’s  fain. 

The  reverend  senate  two  and  two  all  marching  in  a row, 

Foremost  of  all  in  their  degrees  unto  the  church  did  go  ; 

Lastly  on  foot  (before  her  Grace  with  all  her  noble  train 
Of  Lords  and  Knights)  unto  the  church  the  worthy  mayor  came, 

The  Queen  then  sat  in  chair  of  state  with  all  the  residue, 

In  their  degrees,  the  mayor  and  shriefes  and  the  nobility  ; 

Where  learned  Doctor  Hobson  did  a goodly  sermon  frame, 

In  setting  forth  God’s  mighty  works  and  lauding  of  his  name  ; 

Which  sermon  being  finished  she  back  returned  to  court, 

Guarded  along  from  church  again  in  most  triumphant  sort. 

NichoVs  Progresses  of  James  I.  2,  657. 

The  Elixir  of  Life. — Of  John  Thornborough,  the  successor  to 
Fletcher,  (A.D.  1603)  it  is  remarked  by  Fuller  “ I have  heard  his 
•skill  in  chemistry  much  commended,  and  he  presented  a precious 
■extraction  to  King  James  (I.)  reputed  a great  preserver  of  health 
and  prolonger  of  life.  He  is  conceived  by  such  helps  to  have  added 
to  his  vigorous  vivacity,  though  I think  a merry  heart  (whereof 
he  had  a great  measure)  was  his  best  elixir  to  that  purpose.”*  He 
was  a greater  favourite  at  court,  than  at  Bristol,  being  constantly 
■embroiled  at  the  latter  place  with  the  corporation,  but  at  the 
former  he  received  as  a new  year’s  gift  from  the  king : a fair 
hason  and  ewer,  with  a pair  of  liverie  pots  worth  £140,  whereof 
he  was  not  a little  proud. ”■(•  He  died  in  1641. 

An  Episcopal  Translator  of  the  Bible. — Dr.  Nicholas  Fenton 
(who  succeeded  Dr.  Thornborough  in  1617),  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  present  English  version  of  the  Bible,  his  part 
being  comprised  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Canonical 
Epistles. ;j;  He  had,  says  Fuller,  “ a sound  head  and  sanctified 
heart.”  As  prebendary  of  St  Paul’s,  he  attended  Sir  Gervais 
Elvish,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  execution.  Elvish  was 


* Worthies,  Wilts. 

+ Camd.  Papers,  Carew  Letters,  88. 
J Lewis’  History  of  the  Bible. 
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condemned  for  his  agency  in  the  murder  by  poison  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  though  the  chief  instigation  of  the  deed  has  been 
imputed  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset.  Dr.  Fenton 
died  in  1626. 

A Persecuted  Bishop , (1623-1632). — Robert  Wright,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Robert  Searchfield,  had  been  chaplain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  to  James  I.  For  his  opposition  to 
the  Parliament  in  the  civil  war  he  was  committed,  with  eleven 
other  bishops,  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  deprived  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lichfield  (to  which  he  had  been  translated  (A.D  1632) 
from  Bristol)  with  all  his  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He 
then  retired  to  Eccleswall  Hall  in  Staffordshire,  but  did  not 
remain  unmolested,  for  his  enemies  pursuing  him  thither,  besieged 
the  place.  The  bishop  made  an  obstinate  defence,  but  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  died  two  days  before  the  house  surrendered.  He 
has  left  in  his  handwriting  a document  containing  “ A true 
relation  of  things  that  I,  Bishop  Wright  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  have  done  in  every  place  (for  the  benefit  of  posterity) 
where  God  blest  me  with  any  means  since  I left  the  university,  as 
my  soul  shall  answer  at  the  last  day.”  Among  the  places 
adverted  to  are  Bristol  Cathedral  and  palace  and  the  churches  in 
the  city.* 

Visit  of  Charles  /. — A year  or  two  before  the  good  old  church 
was  made  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a brewhouse  and  its 
accessories,  Charles  I.  was  an  auditor  within  its  walls : the 
ceremonial  of  his  visit  is  thus  described  in  the  Life  of  Colston  : — 

“ On  Sunday,  August  6th,  1643,  Charles,  in  his  coach  of  State 
in  which  were  also  seated  his  two  sons  (Prince  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  York)  with  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  went  to  the  cathedral 
from  Alderman  Creswicke’s  in  Small-street.  The  procession  was 
preceded  by  his  body  guard,  by  Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  in  their 
gorgeous  tabards,  and  the  officers  of  his  household ; followed  by 
the  trumpeters,  the  mace  bearers,  the  wait  players,  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  in  blue  silk  gowns ; the  chamberlain,  with  his 
golden  mace,  the  town  clerk  in  his  robes,  the  sword  bearer  with 
the  pearl  sword,  and  wearing  the  cap  of  maintenance,  the  mayor 
walking  in  his  scarlet  robes,  bareheaded,  before  the  carriage,. 
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which  was  followed  by  the  recorder,  the  aldermen,  and  members 
of  the  Common  Council,  also  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army.” 

Another  Persecuted  Bishop.  — Dr.  Thomas  Howel  (who 
succeeded  Bishop  etf  Westfield,  in  1644)  inherited  the  evil  days 
of  the  diocese.  He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  gained  various 
preferments  particularly  the  incumbency  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Wal- 
brook,  London,  in  1635.  “In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
he  was  first  driven  from  the  living  last  mentioned  and  then 
sequestered  for  his  absence,  saith  Mr.  Lloyd;  which  though 
a most  unjust,  was  however  no  uncommon  practice  in  those  days; 
after  that  he  was  by  persecution  out  of  West  Horsley;  whereupon 
his  majesty  nominated  him  to  this  bishopric,  in  which  he  met 
with  barbarous  usage  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  His  palace 
which  was  then  covered  with  lead,  they  uncased  and  sold  the  lead ; 
so  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  weather  by  day  and  by  night.  His 
lady  they  knew  to  be  then  in  child-bed,  in  which  condition  it  rained 
freely  upon  her.  After  many  other  indignities,  they  pulled  and 
hauled  him  violently  out  of  the  palace,  of  which  they  made  a malt- 
house,  and  a mill ; for  there  they  ground,  as  well  as  made,  great 
quantities  of  malt  for  several  years,  as  is  well  remembered  by 
many  yet  living  in  Bristol.  And  suitably  to  this,  a gentleman 
(who  gives  me  this  information)  thinks  he  hath  heard  that  they 
intended  to  put  up  a furnace  for  brewing,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir,  in  the  place  of  the  altar.  In  a word  their  usage  towards 
him  was  such  that  he  did  not  long  survive  their  cruelty,  but  being 
a person  of  a mild  and  tender  spirit,  died  soon  after:”*  namely 
in  1646,  and  is  buried  beneath  a plain  stone  near  the  bishop’s 
throne.  The  only  inscription  is  Expergiscar  (I  shall  awake.) 

The  Cathedral  a Preaching  House. — In  “ Oliver’s  time  ” after 
the  venerable  Cathedral  had  undergone  much  undignified  usage,, 
it  became  the  preaching  house  of  John  Knowles,  a puritan  divine. 
He  was  an  Oxford  tutor  and  a man  of  good  parts.  No  less  than 
ten  of  his  pupils  became  members  of  Parliament,  and  thirty  con- 
spicuous preachers.  Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  his  license  to  preach  was  revoked,  and  he  thereupon  crossed 
the  sea  to  New  England.  After  ten  years  preaching  in  the  “cold 
wilderness  ” he  removed  to  Virginia ; here  he  was  disallowed  the 
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pastoral  office  in  consequence  of  not  holding  with  the  prayer  book 
.and  surplice.  To  avoid  a prosecution  he  fled,  and  that  in  so 
opportune  a time  as  to  escape  being  included  in  a massacre  of 
about  500  whites  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians.  Returning 
to  old  England  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  Bristol  Cathedral. 
When  the  King  had  his  own  again  he  was  outed,  and  soon  after 
silenced  with  his  brethren. 

Sale  of  the  Cathedral  Estates. — On  June  22,  1648,  Bristol 
Palace  and  Park,  were  sold  to  Thomas  and  John  Clark,  for  £240, 
and  the  gate-house  with  its  magnificent  Norman  arch  was  pur- 
chased on  March  6,  1 629,  by  John  Birch  for  £18  13s.  4d.*  In 
1655,  the  lead  was  stripped  from  the  Cathedral  and  deposited  in 
the  care  of  the  chamberlain,  but  a stop  was  put  to  any  further 
spoliation,  and  an  order  made  that  the  lead  should  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  laid  out  in  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  edifice. 

A Bishop  Condemned  to  Death. — Dr.  Howell  was  succeeded 
by  Gilbert  Ironside,  who  dying  in  1671,  was  followed  in  the  see 
by  Guy  Carlton.  Carlton  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  but  being  confined  in  Lambeth  palace 
after  his  sentence,  he  contrived  to  let  himself  down  over  the  wall 
by  means  of  a cord  conveyed  to  him  by  his  wife.  The  cord  how- 
ever being  too  short  and  leaving  some  distance  to  drop  he  disloca- 
ted his  ankle.  Being  conveyed  away  in  a boat  that  was  in 
readiness,  he  lay  concealed  till  he  was  recovered,  but  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  bed  from  under  her  to  pay  for  his  cure.  He 
then  got  on  shipboard  and  escaped  abroad  to  Prince  Charles.  In 
the  year  1671  he  was  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  in  the  royal 
cause  by  the  bishopric  of  Bristol.  In  1678  Carlton  was 
translated  to  Chichester. 

One  of  the  “ Seven  Bishops .” — Dr.  Lake,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Goulson  (who  died  in  1684),  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  James  II,  and  subsequently  he  was  of  the 
-nonjuring  party  who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III 
►(He  died  Aug.  30,  1689.) 

Another  of  the  Seven  Bishops. — Another  of  the  same  famous 
Seven,  Jonathan  Trelawney,  also  occupied  this  See.  His  memory 
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Macaulay  has  specially  delighted  to  honour,  and  the  contemporary 
Cornish  song, 


“And  shall  Trelawney  die ?” 

has  helped  to  float  his  name  down  the  tide  of  history.  A remark- 
able incident  is  related  of  the  imperious  and  unfatherly  severity  of 
Bishop  Trelawney’s  character.  His  daughter  Rebecca,  conspicuous 
for  her  beauty,  was  betrothed  against  her  inclination  to  John 
Francis  Buller,  to  whom  she  had  an  aversion  through  his  features 
being  disfigured  by  the  small  pox.  To  this  fearful  disease  he  had 
indeed  apparently  succumbed,  and  having  as  was  thought  died, 
was  literally  laid  out  in  his  coffin  at  Morval.  He  was  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  ancestry  and  being  then  unmarried  his 
family  was  considered  extinct.  “ His  coachman  entering  the 
chamber  to  take  a last  look  of  his  master,  opened  the  window,  and 
at  once,  as  if  by  a miracle  the  fresh  air  brought  new  life,  and  the 
apparent  corpse  arose  and  recovered.”  Subsequently  he  sought 
the  hand  of  Miss  Trelawney,  though  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
winning  her  heart.  The  wedding  day  was  notwithstanding 
appointed,  but  the  clergyman  engaged  in  performing  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  so  shocked  at  the  distress  exhibited  by  the  lady 
that  he  refused  to  proceed  with  the  service ; on  which  the 
Bishop,  her  father,  ordered  him  at  once  to  do  his  duty,  or  he 
would  himself  perform  the  ceremony.  Accordingly  in  spite 
cf  a heartrending  scene,  the  clergyman  obeyed  orders  and  the 
twain  became  man  and  wife.”  There  is  a fine  old  picture  at 
Morval,  which  represents  Rebecca  as  the  fairest  of  Eve’s  fair 
daughters.  In  1689,  Trelawney  was  advanced  to  Exeter  and 
subsequently  to  Winchester.  He  died  July  19,  1721,  and  was 
buried  at  Plyns,  in  Cornwall. 

A Discontented  Bishop. — Dr.  Gilbert  Ironside  his  successor 
was  son  of  the  former  bishop  of  the  same  name.  He  took  the 
diocese  conditionally  that  he  should  hereafter  be  transferred  to  a 
richer.  This  mercenary  conduct  was  much  unlike  that  of  Bishop 
Wilcocks  (a  native  of  Bristol),  who  on  being  offered  a wealthier 
diocese  than  that  of  Rochester  which  he  then  occupied,  replied, 
u Though  my  wife  be  poor  I must  not  think  of  changing  her  for 
one  more  opulent.”  While  in  Bristol  “ he  took  to  him  a fair  and 
comely  widow  for  his  wife,  being  the  daughter  of  one  Robinson  of 
Bristol,”  and  in  1601,  he  was  translated  to  Hereford. 
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An  Immoral  Dean. — Dr.  George  Royse,  Dean  of  Bristol,  died 
in  April,  1708.  He  was  provost  at  Oriel  College.  “ as  I 
remember,”  (says  Kennett,)  “ at  the  approach  of  the  revolution 
he  preached  a bold  sermon  against  popery  in  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford, 
where  the  Lord  Berkeley,  being  one  of  his  auditors,  took  him  into 
notice  and  favour,  and  soon  after  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Tillotson,  who  took  him  for  his  chaplain  at  Lambeth,  and  gave 
him  the  good  Rectory  of  Newington,  county  Oxford,  and  procured 
for  him  the  Deanery  of  Bristol.  In  his  latter  years  he  sunk  much 
into  drinking,  and  kept  an  ill- woman,  who  even  came  over  to 
Windsor  and  waited  with  him  when  he  attended  at  chapel  to 
Queen  Anne,  as  I heard  there  from  several  people  to  my  great 
surprise  and  grief.”* 

The  “ Most  Agreeable  of  all  Bishops .” — To  Dr.  Smalridge, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Robinson  in  1714,  so  many  virtues  have  been 
imputed  by  his  friendly  contemporaries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
from  the  many  good  sayings  on  his  behalf.  Bishop  Newton,  his 
sometime  successor  in  this  diocese,  has  used  up  all  the  words  that 
are  needed  to  delineate  a perfect  character  in  describing  Smalridge, 
but  he  complains  that  notwithstanding  his  merits  he  never  attained 
to  any  very  great  or  lucrative  preferments.  The  feeling  prelate 
qualifies  the  complaint  by  stating  that  the  good  bishop  had  besides 
his  bishopric  only  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  though 
he  was  “ also,”  he  says,  “ preacher  at  the  New  Chapel,  in  the 
Broadway,  Westminster,  which  at  that  time  was  frequented  by  one 
of  the  best  and  politest  congregations  in  town.  He  was  besides 
appointed  Lord  Almoner  to  Queen  Anne,  but  was  removed  by 
the  ministers  of  George  I.  on  account  of  party ; though  surely  no 
man  ever  exercised  greater  candour  and  moderation  than  he  did 
towards  all  parties  and  persons,  and  is  particularly  commended 
for  it  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison  in  the  Tatler;  the 
latter  of  whom  likewise  makes  very  honourable  mention  of  him  in 
a letter  to  Dr.  Swift,  dated  from  Bristol,  Oct.  1,  1718.  “The 
greatest  pleasure  I have  met  with  for  some  months  is  the 
conversation  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Smalridge,  who,  since  the 
death  of  the  excellent  man  you  mention,  is  to  me  the  most  candid 
and  agreeable  of  all  bishops ; I would  say  clergymen  were  not 
deans,  comprehended  under  that  title.  We  have  often  talked  of 
you ; and  when  I assure  you  he  has  an  exquisite  taste  of  writing, 
I need  not  tell  you  how  he  talks  on  such  a subject.” 
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In  the  73rd  number  of  the  Tatler,  Bishop  Smalridge  is  described 
under  the  character  of  Favonius,  and  he  again  appears  with  that 
title  in  the  114th  number  of  the  same  publication. 

Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Seeker. — Dr.  Seeker,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  of  Bristol  in  1735.  The  interesting  friendship  that  existed 
between  this  divine  and  the  famous  author  of  “ the  Analogy,” 
gives  an  amiable  aspect  to  the  character  of  both  prelates.  While 
schoolmates  at  Tewkesbury,  Seeker  conveyed  to  the  post  office  at 
Gloucester  the  celebrated  anonymous  letters  of  his  friend  addressed 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  and  which  the  latter  writer  appended  to  his 
u Attributes.”  In  after  life  each  made  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
recommend  the  other  to  preferment,  and,  in  their  literary  per- 
formances, the  assistance  rendered  to  one  another  was  likewise 
mutual.  In  the  course  of  a long  and  gracious  conversation  with 
the  queen,  Seeker  took  occasion  to  mention  his  friend  Dr.  Butler: 
the  queen  said  she  thought  he  had  been  dead.  Mr.  Seeker 
assured  her  he  was  not.  Yet  Her  Majesty  afterwards  asked 
Archbishop  Blackburne  if  he  was  not  dead.  His  answer  was : 
No  madam,  but  he  is  buried.  Butler  was  then  in  the  retirement 
of  his  rectory  at  Stanhope,  but  the  queen’s  inquiries  brought  him 
from  the  shade  into  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  court,  and  rendered 
his  promotion  sure.  In  1734,  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  rebellion, 
Dr.  Seeker  made  a most  able  extempore  speech  in  parliament  to 
advocate  the  attainder  of  the  Pretender’s  son.  He  also,  while 
Rector  of  St.  James,  preached  a strong  sermon  in  behalf  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  residence,  Norfolk 
House  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  became  a constant  attendant 
at  the  church.  His  unfortunate  alienation  from  the  king  had 
previously  occurred ; and  the  first  time  he  appeared  at  public 
worship  here,  Dr.  Seeker’s  curate  inadvertently  began  the  service 
with  the  usual  “ I will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.”  This  says 
our  prelate’s  biographer,  quickly  becoming  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, an  additional  assertion  was  joined  to  it,  that  the  rector 
preached  on  the  fifth  commandment,  “ Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.”  The  Prince  showed  so  little  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  bestowed  upon  Seeker  several  marks  of  his 
favour;  several  of  his  children  were  baptised  subsequently  by 
this  divine.  He  also  had  the  honour  of  crowning  George  III.  and 
in  the  same  year  of  marrying  this  long  reigning  king  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg. 
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When  Foote’s  notorious  play,  the  Minor,  appeared,  the  primate 
endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent  its  being  acted.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  however  gave  his  grace  permission  and  advice 
to  alter  the  passages  in  it  he  might  think  improper.  His 
grace  replied  “ he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  next  edition  of  the 
Minor  announced  by  the  author  as  corrected  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

Sarah,  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  so  high  esteem  for 
his  “ understanding  and  integrity  ” that  she  appointed  him  one  of 
her  executors  and  informed  him  that  in  common  with  the  others 
she  had  left  him  £2,000.  The  prelate  remonstrated  with  her  for 
bequeathing  so  much  of  her  estate  to  people  who  were  not  her 
relations,  and  especially  blamed  her  leaving  anything  to  himself, 
who  he  told  her  was  as  rich  as  her  grace.  The  Duchess  was  some- 
what offended  with  this  freedom  and  never  mentioned  the  subject 
of  her  will  again  to  him ; and  he  inferred  that  she  had  excluded 
his  name  from  the  executors.  But  it  eventually  proved  she  had 
not,  and  that  each  of  them  received  £500  more  than  was  pro- 
mised. The  funeral  rites  over  this  remarkable  dame  were  per- 
formed at  Blenheim  by  Archbishop  Seeker.  He  was  a man  of 
much  benevolence ; it  is  said  that  after  advance  to  the  primacy, 
his  private  munificence  extended  to  not  less  than  £2,000  a year. 
He  left  likewise  £11,000  to  charitable  institutions.  He  died  Aug. 
5,  1768,  aged  75,  and  is  buried  at  Lambeth. 

The  Author  of  the  “ Analogy .” — Joseph  Butler  was  born  in 
1692,  at  the  native  town  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Wantage  in  Berk- 
shire. Being  intended  by  his  father  for  a nonconformist  minister 
he  received  his  earlier  education  at  a dissenting  school  at  Tewkes- 
bury, where  he  had  as  a companion  scholar,  Thomas  Seeker,  who 
subsequently  like  himself  became  Bishop  of  Bristol.  In  1714,  he 
was  entered  a commoner  of  Oriel  College,  where  through  the 
interest  of  a friend  he  was  afterwards  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls  Chapel.  His  celebrated  fifteen  sermons  therein  delivered, 
which  have  exerted  such  powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of 
modem  ethical  doctrine,  were  so  modestly  esteemed  by  himself, 
that  he  left  it  as  “ his  positive  and  express  will  that  they  should 
be  burned  without  being  read  by  any  one,  as  soon  as  might  be  after 
his  decease.”  In  1736  appeared  the  Analogy,  of  which  a second 
edition  came  out  the  same  year.  In  1738  he  was  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Bristol.  Here  he  resided  twelve  years,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  spent  his  whole  income  in  the  repairs  of  his  palace. 
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Among  the  various  improvements  which  he  effected  was  “ the  entire 
renovation  of  the  private  chapel,  where,  over  the  communion 
table,  he  placed  the  cross,  at  which  offence  was  subsequently 
taken,  when  the  charge  of  attachment  to  Romish  usages  was 
made  against  him.  The  ground  of  this  cross  was  a large  slab  of 
black  marble,  into  which  a cross  of  white  marble,  of  about  3 feet 
high,  by  18  inches  wide,  was  sunk.”  Both  chapel  and  cross 
perished  in  the  riots  of  1831.  The  sexton  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  latter  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  palace,  but  after  a 
sufficient  search  found  it  broken  into  fragments.  Dean  Tucker 
relates  of  him  that  his  custom  was,  when  at  Bristol,  to  walk  for 
hours  in  his  garden  in  the  darkest  night  which  the  time  of  the 
year  could  afford ; he  had  frequently  the  honour  to  attend  him. 
In  1750,  Bishop  Butler  was  translated  to  Durham,  where  he  had 
hardly  settled  before  his  health  gave  way,  whereupon  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  waters  of  Clifton.  These  proving  inefficacious 
he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1752. 
On  Tuesday  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  departed  this*  life, 
and  was  interred  near  his  former  throne  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  Saturday.  The  funeral  was  a private 
one,  “ the  hearse  was  followed  only  by  two  coaches  and  six,  the 
servants  in  livery  going  before  it  on  horseback.  The  pall  was 
supported  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Waterland,  and  four  others  of 
the  senior  clergy  who  were  most  known  to  his  lordship,  and 
followed  by  myself  (Dr.  Forster)  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  in 
the  same  order  in  which  we  usually  attended  his  lordship  to  the 
Cathedral  at  Durham.  The  Sub-Dean,  Mr.  Chapman,  performed 
the  service.”* 

Anecdotes  of  Dean  Warburton. — On  the  11th  of  Oct.,  1757, 
Dr.  Warburton  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Bristol.  The 
day  he  came  to  read  in  happened  to  be  one  on  which  the  Rubric 
orders  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  read,  which  he  omitted.  Some 
of  the  chief  men  in  the  congregation  took  offence,  and  insisted 
upon  his  reading  it  and  going  through  the  whole  ceremony  on 
the  Sunday  next  following,  which  he  did.  A doubt  has  been 
raised,  whether  he  was  in  this  respect  “ a precisely  legal  Dean  of 
Bristol  ? His  omission  makes  this  questionable ; and  so  does  his 
reading  that  Creed  at  a time  when  it  was  not  appointed  to  be  ready 
At  the  Deanery  House,  now  destroyed,  he  prepared  the  third 
edition  of  the  second  part  of  the  Divine  Legation,  which  appeared 

* Bartlett’s  Life  of  Bishop  Butler,  218. 
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the  year  after  he  arrived  here.  This  work  he  wrote  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  “ to  rub  in  the  noses  of  dissenters  and 
zealots,”  against  whom  he  had  “ denounced  eternal  war,  like 
Hannibal  against  Home  at  the  altar.”  Previously  to  this,  he 
had  annotated  Shakespeare,  with  a want  of  success  which  brought 
down  upon  him  a fountain  of  ridicule.  One  of  his  friends,  Dr. 
Cumming,  remarks,  “ I could  never  forgive  him  for  defacing  the 
immortal  Shakespeare  by  his  many  ridiculous  and  unlettered 
notes,  though  he  made  me  a present  of  that  and  all  his  other 
works.”  “ He  ought,”  says  Quin  the  Player,  “ to  have  stuck  to 
his  own  Bible  and  not  to  have  meddled  with  ours.”  In  1760, 
Dean  Warburton  was  promoted  to  a mitre,  (which  he  accepted, 
although  he  had  called  the  bench  of  bishops  “ a wooden  bench,”) 
being  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  on  the  20th  of 
January  in  that  year.  Next  month,  in  a letter  dated  from 
London,  he  says,  “I  brought  as  usual  a bad  cold  with  me  to 
town ; and  this  being  the  first  day  I ventured  out  of  doors,  it  was 
employed,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  court,  it  being  a levee-day.  A 
buffoon  lord  in  waiting  (you  may  guess  whom  I mean)  was  very 
busy  marshalling  the  circle ; and  he  said  to  me  without  ceremony, 
1 Move  forward ; you  clog  up  the  doorway.’  I replied  with  as 
little,  ‘ Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  doorstead  more  than  J,  there 
would  be  room  for  all  honest  men'  This  brought  the  man  to 
himself.” 

Bishop  Newton. — Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  author  of  the  well 
known  “Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,”  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  of  Bristol  in  1761.  His  collected  works,  including  his 
autobiography,  appeared  in  two  large  quartos  after  his  death. 
Taking  some  exception  therein  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  gave  much  offence 
to  that  chieftain  of  letters,  and  Boswell  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
doctor’s  spleen  on  the  occasion : — “ Tom  knew  he  would  be  dead 
before  what  he  has  said  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have 
printed  it  while  he  was  alive.”  Dr.  Adams : “I  believe  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  is  his  great  work.”  Johnson: 
u Why  Sir,  it  is  Tom's  great  work ; but  how  far  it  is  great,  or 
how  much  of  it  is  Tom’s,  are  other  questions ; I fancy  a consider- 
able part  of  it  was  borrowed.”  Dr.  Adams : “ He  was  a very 
successful  man.”  Johnson : “ I don’t  think  so,  Sir ; he  did  not 
get  very  high ; he  was  late  in  getting  what  he  did  get ; and  he 
did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  I believe  he  was  a gross 
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flatterer.”*  As  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  much  of  Bishop  Newton’s 
time  was  spent  in  London,  but  he  conferred  a lasting  boon  upon 
Bristol,  if  no  otherwise  than  by  taking  the  lead  in  organizing  the 
extensive  Library  in  Queen’s  Road,  of  which  his  signature  as 
President  appears  first  in  the  registry  of  membership.  He  died 
in  1782,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

A Ghost  Story. — Of  the  rise  in  the  church  of  Dr.  Blomberg, 
who  held  a prebendal  stall  in  this  cathedral,  a curious  story  is 
related.  When  the  English  forces  were  in  possession  of 
Martinique,  in  the  seven  years  war,  his  father,  Major  Blomberg, 
was  detached  from  head-quarters  to  a distant  part  of  the  island, 
and  while  there  died  of  a violent  fever.  The  morning  after  his 
decease  a Col.  Stewart  was  surprised  while  in  bed  at  head-quarters 
by  the  appearance  of  Major  Blomberg  in  regimental  dress,  who 
in  answer  to  an  alarmed  inquiry  why  he  was  not  with  his 
detachment  at  his  post,  assured  his  interrogator  that  he  was  no 
longer  alive.  “ I died  yesterday,”  said  he,  “ at  seven  in  the 
morning;”  and  then  delivered  an  earnest  request  that  his  friend, 
on  his  return  to  England,  would  attend  to  the  welfare  of  his 
young  son,  then  in  the  island,  by  seeing  him  put  into  possession 
of  an  estate  to  which  he  was  entitled,  the  deeds  of  which  were 
secreted  in  the  private  drawer  of  an  old  chest,  in  a house  that  he 
named  in  Yorkshire ; he  then  disappeared,  leaving  Col.  Stewart 
in  the  greatest  astonishment,  but  that  gentleman  directly  called 
to  Capt.  Mounsey,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  enquired  if 
he  had  seen  Major  Blomberg,  to  which  that  officer  replied  that  he 
had  not  only  seen  him  but  had  heard  everything  he  had  said, 
which  he  repeated  to  Col.  Stewart,  and  they  both  made  notes  of 
the  event.  Soon  after  advice  arrived  of  the  death  of  Blomberg, 
upon  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  as  had  been  mentioned 
by  Col.  Stewart  to  his  brother  officers,  who  had  hitherto  treated 
the  matter  with  derision.  In  company  with  his  guardian,  Col. 
Stewart,  the  boy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  returned  to 
England,  and  the  story  having  reached  the  ear  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  she  appointed  him  one  of  her  pages.  The  papers 
were  found  as  indicated,  and  after  a lawsuit  against  the  undue 
possessor  of  the  estate  in  question,  young  Blomberg  was  finally 
put  in  possession.  He  afterwards  entered  the  church,  became 
chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  married  and  settled  at  Burrington 
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in  Somersetshire,  and  was  appointed  a prebendary  in  Bristol 
Cathedral.  The  story  is  stated  to  be  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Blomberg’s  own  handwriting.* 

Fatal  Accident  to  a Minor  Canon. — On  Friday,  March  27, 
1775,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newman,  a minor  canon  of  this  cathedral, 
went  in  company  with  his  sister,  and  a young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed,  and  a male  friend  to  view  Penpark  hole,  a frightful 
cavern  at  Charleton,  about  five  miles  north  from  Bristol.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  spot  Mr.  Newman  had  the  curiosity  to  try  the 
depth  of  the  hole  with  a line,  and  as  there  was  a considerable 
declivity  towards  the  perpendicular  fall,  he  went  a little  way  down 
the  more  readily  to  cast  in  the  line,  and  there,  for  greater  safety, 
caught  hold  of  a twig  of  an  ash  tree  that  grew  across  the  aperture, 
but  the  ground  being  slippery  and  moist,  his  feet  gave  way,  and 
the  twig  breaking  he  slid  down  the  descent,  and  in  the  terrified 
sight  of  his  friends  present,  who  could  afford  him  no  assistance, 
was  precipitated  into  this  dreary  abyss.  On  the  morning  of  this 
fatal  day  he  had  done  duty  at  Clifton  Church,  and  consequently 
must  have  read  the  88th  Psalm,  as  it  is  one  of  those  appointed 
for  the  day’s  service — “ My  life  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave.  I 
am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.  I am  a man 
that  hath  no  strength,”  &c.  Various  attempts  were  made  to 
recover  the  body,  but  it  was  not  until  thirty-nine  days  after  the 
accident  that  it  was  found.  He  was  interred  at  Westbury  Church 
on  April  27th,  being  his  birth-day,  when  he  would  have  entered 
his  26th  year.  G.  S.  Catcott,  who  was  one  of  the  adventurers 
who  descended  the  hole  in  search  of  the  missing  body,  states  the 
depth  “ from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  when  the  water  is  low,  to 
be  near  200  feet.”  When  you  view  the  place  from  hence,  (the 
bottom,)  objects  only  of  the  most  dismal  kind  present  themselves 
to  view  from  every  quarter.  The  deep  water  almost  directly  under 
your  feet,  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by  the  faint  glimmering 
rays  of  light  reflected  upon  its  surface  from  the  openings  of  the 
chasms  above,  and  the  black  rugged  rocks,  horrid  precipices,  and 
deep  yawning  caverns  over  head,  brought  to  my  remembrance  the 
following  lines  of  Milton — 

“The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild, 

A dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round  ; 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
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Serv’d  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  horror,  doleful  shades  ; 

W here  peace  and  rest  can  never  dwell ; 

Hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all,  &c.” 

The  mouth  of  this  cavern  has  been  long  closed  up,  and  is  now 
discernible  only  by  a grass  grown  surface  of  hollow  ground  shaded 
by  a tree. 

Gratitude  for  Nothing. — Concerning  Dr.  George  Pelham, 
(elected  to  the  see  of  Bristol  in  1803,)  the  following  anecdote 
occurs  in  Earl  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Wm.  Pitt.  Applications  for 
preferment  have  in  general  no  feature  of  novelty : but  there  is 
something,  as  it  seems  to  me,  worthy  of  record  in  the  plan  of 
soliciting  a favour  by  returning  thanks  for  it  as  though  already 
conferred.  On  that  ground  I give  insertion  to  the  two  following 
letters.  The  writer  of  the  first  was  Dr.  George  Pelham,  Bishop 
of  Bristol  and  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester : — 


Bishop  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

W elbeck  Street , Friday  ( Feb.  8 ),  1805. 

“Sir, 

“I  have  heard  from  so  many  quarters  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  think  of  recommending  me  to  His  Majesty  to  succeed  to  the 
See  of  Norwich,  that  I can  no  longer  refrain  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
you,  if  such  is  your  intention  ; and  of  assuring  you  that  by  so  doing  you 
will  be  conferring  a lasting  obligation  upon  me,  which  I shall  ever  have 
a pride  in  acknowledging. 

“ I am,  Sir,  &c. 

“G.  BRISTOL.” 


Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Downing  Street , Fnday,  Feb.  8,  1805. 

“ My  Lord, 

“In  answer  to  the  letter  which  I have  just  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  your  lordship,  I am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
acquainting  your  lordship  that  the  report  which  has  reached  you  respect- 
ing the  See  of  Norwich  has  arisen  without  my  knowledge,  and  that  I 
cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  your  wishes. 

“I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

“W.  PITT.” 
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Rev.  Sidney  Smith. — This  humorist  divine  and  divine  humorist 
was  appointed  a Prebendary  of  Bristol  Cathedral  on  24th  Jan., 
1828.  He  entered  on  his  duties  in  March,  and  preached  several 
sermons  between  that  and  the  5th  of  November  following,  on  which 
day  he  preached  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  These  civic 
dignitaries  “ came  expecting  to  hear  the  usual  attack  on  Catholics 
made  on  these  occasions,  and  were  much  startled  and  astonished 
at  hearing  religious  toleration  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  their 
Cathedral,  and  from  the  lips  of  a dignitary  of  the  church.”  “ He 
preached”  says  an  eye  witness,  “finely  and  bravely  on  this 
occasion,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  and  prejudices  of 
the  persons  in  authority  present;  and  ended  by  the  beautiful 
apologue  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  illustrating  Charity  and  Toleration, 
where  Abraham,  rising  in  wrath  to  put  the  wayfaring  man  forth 
from  his  tent  for  refusing  to  worship  the  Lord  his  God,  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  was  heard  in  the  tent,  saying,  4 Abraham  ! Abraham  ! 
have  I borne  with  this  man  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
canst  thou  not  bear  with  him  for  one  hour?*’” 

The  Author  of  “ Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  ” remarks  that 
Sidney  Smith  was  at  the  Cathedral  so  popular  as  a preacher  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a seat  when 
he  officiated — indeed  such  was  the  rage  to  hear  him,  that  many 
persons  would  remain  in  their  pews,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
them  during  the  morning  and  evening  services.  “ I well  remem- 
ber,” he  says,  “ seeing  his  portly  figure  ascending  the  pulpit  stairs, 
but  of  his  sermon  I have  little  recollection.  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Brougham  was  present,  as  was  also  the  celebrated  Bobert  Hall, 
and  these  well  known  characters,  particularly  the  first,  divided 
the  honour  of  admiring  attention  with  the  preacher.” 


THE  MONUMENTS  AND  TOMBS. 

Tombs  of  the  Berkeley  Family. — The  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ment in  the  church  is  that  situated  between  the  choir  and  elder 
Lady  Chapel,  in  the  fourth  bay  from  the  north-east,  being  a high 
altar  tomb  with  a groined  canopy,  under  which  lie  the  effigies  of  a 
knight  and  lady.  At  the  head  of  this  monument  is  the  following 
inscription,  superadded  in  the  year  1742.  “To  the  memory  of 
Bobert  Fitzharding,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  church ; he 

* Life  of  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Vol  I.  p.  269. 
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lies  buried  with  his  lady  at  the  choir  entrance,  over  whom  in  the 
arch  of  the  doorway  is  a lively  representation  of  the  last  judgment. 
The  monument  of  Robert  Fitzhardinge,  Lord  of  Berkeley, 
descended  from  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  and  Eva  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters : Maurice,  his  eldest 
son,  was  the  first  of  this  family  who  took  the  name  of  Berkeley. 
This  Robert  Fitzharding  laid  the  foundation  of  this  church  and 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  year  1140,  the  5th  of  King 
Stephen,  dedicated  and  endowed  it  in  the  year  1170,  17th 
Henry  II.  From  the  said  Robert  Fitzharding,  Lord  Berkeley 
Augustus,  the  present  Earl  is  the  22nd  in  descent.”  This  tomb 
was  erected  in  the  14th  century,  and  notwithstanding  the  inscrip- 
tion intimates  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  church,  it  is  fully  accredited  that  the  figures  represent 
Maurice,  the  4th  Lord  Berkeley  of  that  name,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  Of  him  we  shall  shortly  speak.  The  tomb  of  the  founder 
of  the  monastery  and  Eva  his  wife  is  described  “ to  be  the  only 
gravestone  that  had  any  figure  cut  on  a brass  plate  in  the  whole 
church,  it  lay  originally  at  the  choir  entrance  between  the  Abbot’s 
and  Prior’s  stall,”*  that  is  between  the  columns  of  the  choir  just 
within  the  second  bay  east  of  the  transept. 

Robert  de  Berkeley , the  eldest  son  of  Maurice  I.  and  grandson 
of  Robert  Fitzharding,  is  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  church, 
“ over  against  the  high  altar,  in  a monk’s  cowl.”*  He  was  one 
of  the  barons  who  rebelled  against  John,  though  he  afterwards 
made  peace  with  that  king.  Falling  again  from  his  allegiance, 
“ he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  his  Castle 
of  Berkeley  and  all  his  lands  seized,  and  the  profits  of  the  same 
ordered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  castle  of  Bristol.  In  18 
John  he  obtained  letters  of  safe  conduct  to  come  to  the  king 
(then  at  Berkeley  Castle), f where  upon  hxs  submission,  he  got  a 
grant  of  his  manor  of  Came,  in  Dorset,  for  the  support  of  Juliana 
his  wife.”|  At  Henry  Ill’s  accession  to  the  throne,  Robert, 
for  a fine  of  £966  13s.  4d.,  made  his  peace,  and  was  restored  to 
all  his  lands  except  the  castle  and  town  of  Berkeley,  which, 
however,  were  afterwards  granted  to  his  brother  Thomas  in  1223. 


* Barret,  305.  + Collin’s  Peerage,  III.  596.  + Collin’s,  III.  696. 

||  King  John  was  at  Berkeley  Castle  on  several  occasions,  viz.  : — Oct. 
29,  1200  ; March  5,  1211  ; and  July  20,  Aug.  18,  19,  1216.  Rot.  Litt. 
Patent,  Vol.  I. 
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He  was  twice  married,  and  died  May  13th,  1219  without  issue, 
at  the  age  of  55  years.* 

Thomas , brother  and  heir  of  Robert,  son  of  Maurice  I.,  is  the  next 
of  his  family  here  interred.  His  career  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  conspicuous,  but  he  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  canons  of 
this  college.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1243,  and  is  buried  in  the  south 
aisle,  in  the  “ arch  next  the  rood  altar,”  that  is  in  the  Decorated 
recess,  situated  the  third  bay  from  the  east.  Maurice  II.,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  preceding,  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  wars  of  France ; and  he  subsequently  attended  the  King 
Henry  III.,  well  accoutred  with  horse  and  arms  against  Llewellyn 
ap  Griffyth,  Prince  of  Wales  then  in  the  field.  Lord  Maurice 
entertained  Henry  III.  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  the  40th  year  of  that 
sovereign’s  reign.  “The  household  and  standing  domestical 
family  of  this  lord,  lodged  in  house,  consisted  of  200  persons  and 
upwards,  ranked  into  their  degrees  of  servants,  milites,  armigeri, 
valetti,  garciones  et  pagetti,  knights,  esquires,  yeomen,  gromes 
and  pages,  besides  husbandmen,  liindes,  and  such  other  of  lower 
condition.  The  wages  of  one  of  his  esquires  was  4-^-d.  a day,  and 
a horse  in  his  stables  or  pastures : or  2-|d.  a day  for  him  instead, 
and  two  sutes  by  the  yeare  furred,  or  23s.  4d. ; and  for  a gartion  or 
boy  to  attend  him  l-|d.  a day,  which,  besides  dyet  in  his  house, 
came  to  £13  4s.  and  l|d.  by  the  yeare. ”f  In  1279  Roger  de 
Mortimer  held  jousts  at  Kenilworth,  whither  he  proceeded  “ with 
100  knights  well  armed,  and  as  many  ladies  going  before  singing 
joyful  songs.  Maurice,  the  eldest  son  of  this  lord,  was  killed  at 
the  jousts. ;f  Maurice  II.  died  April  4th,  1281,  and  “was  buried 
in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey  near  Bristol,  leaving 
Thomas  his  son  and  heir,  then  thirty  years  old.”§ 

Thomas  II,  son  of  Maurice  II.,  and  great  grandson  of  Robert 
Fitzhardinge,  is  buried  under  an  arch  between  the  Berkeley 
Chapel  and  the  south  aisle,  where  there  is  an  altar  to  his  memory. 
This  lord  was  a considerable  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Austin’s  by  the  gift  of  plate,  copes,  and  other  ornaments.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Barons,  he  sided  with  Henry  III.,  and  was 


* Collin’s,  III.  596.  t Fosbroke’s  Berkeley  Family,  100.  + lb.  130. 

§ Collins’,  III.  595. 

“Murray’s  Handbook  to  Cathedrals,”  and  other  Guides,  state  that 
the  2nd  Baron  Maurice  is  buried  in  the  4th  recess  from  the  east,  but 
both  Dugdale  (I.  353)  and  Collins  (III.  597)  assert  that  he  is  interred  in 
“the  north  aisle,”  their  authority  being  the  “Great  Cartulary”  de- 
posited in  Berkeley  Castle. 
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with  him  at  the  Siege  of  Kenilworth.  For  his  martial  service 
against  the  Welsh,  he  had  special  liberty  granted  him  by  Edward 
I.  to  hunt  within  the  king’s  forests  of  Mendip  and  Kingswood 
Chase.  Hunting  was  so  favourite  a diversion  with  him  that  “ he 
would  stay  out  in  the  fields  all  night  to  watch  for  goats  and 
foxes.  His  father’s  falconry  was,  in  youth,  his  peculiar  care.  He 
was  also  much  skilled  “ in  running  at  the  ring,  with  other 
hastiludes  or  spear  plays.”  “ His  elder  years  were  exercised  at 
jousts  and  tournaments,  a monthly  exercise  almost  in  those 
stirring  days  under  so  active  a king.”  He  had  also  large 
experience  of  active  warfare  as  well  in  Wales  as  in  Scotland  and 
France.  At  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn  in  1313,  in  which 
100,000  English  were  defeated  by  30,000  Scots  under  Robert 
Bruce,  this  Lord  Berkeley  was  less  fortunate  than  the  king,  the 
bishops  and  other  lords,  who  saved  themselves  by  flight,  he  being 
taken  prisoner  and  had  to  pay  a large  ransom  for  his  redemption. 
He  was  first  married  to  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
She,  though  40  years  a wife,  never  travelled  ten  miles  from  the 
houses  of  her  husband  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset. 
She  died  19  March,  1309,  and  was  buried  under  this  arch,  for 
whose  soul  he  gave  ten  quarters  of  wheat  and  beans,  in  dole  to 
his  poorest  tenants  on  his  different  manors.  He  departed  this 
life  23  July,  1321.  His  second  wife  is  also  buried  with  him. 
The  annexed  shield  are  charged  with  coats  of  the  Berkeley, 
Ferrers,  and  De  Quincey  familys,  the  two  latter  being  those  to 
whom  his  successive  wives  were  related. 

Maurice , 4th  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  are  interred 
in  the  large  altar  tomb  lying  between  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel, 
in  the  fourth  bay  from  the  N.E.  This  tomb  has  a groined  canopy 
under  which  lie  the  effigies  of  a knight  and  lady  : it  was  erected 
in  the  14th  century,  and  notwithstanding  the  (late)  inscription 
intimates  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  Abbey,  it  is  fully  accredited  that  the  figures  represent 
Maurice  the  4th,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  as  just  stated.  He  was 
a son  of  the  3rd  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Edward  II.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  into  Scotland  and  there  knighted.  In  his  8th  year  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  Despenser.  Accompany- 
ing his  father  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  he  there  received  wounds 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  “ It  happened,”  says  Froissart, 
“ that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  pursuit,  a squire  from  Picardy, 
John  de  Helennes,  had  quitted  the  King’s  division,  and  meeting 
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his  page  with  a fresh  horse,  had  mounted  him,  and  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could.  At  that  time  there  was  near  to  him  the  Lord 
of  Berkeley,  a young  knight,  who  for  the  first  time  had  that  day 
displayed  his  banner ; he  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.” 

“ When  the  Lord  Berkeley  had  followed  him  for  some  little 
time,  John  de  Helennes  turned  about,  put  his  sword  under  his 
arm  in  the  manner  of  a lance,  and  thus  advanced  upon  the  Lord 
Berkeley,  who,  taking  his  sword  by  the  handle,  flourished  it,  and 
lifted  up  his  arm  in  order  to  strike  the  squire  as  he  passed.  John 
de  Helennes,  seeing  the  intended  stroke,  avoided  it,  but  did  not 
miss  his  own ; for  as  they  passed  each  other,  by  a blow  on  the 
arm  he  made  Lord  Berkeley’s  sword  fall  to  the  ground.  When 
the  knight  found  that  he  had  lost  his  sword,  and  that  the  squire 
had  his,  he  dismounted,  and  made  for  the  place  where  his  sword 
lay  : but  he  could  not  get  there  before  the  squire  gave  him  a violent 
thrust  which  passed  through  both  his  thighs,  so  that,  not  being 
able  to  help  himself,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  John,  upon  this  dis- 
mounted, and  seizing  the  sword  of  the  knight,  advanced  up  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  surrender. 

“ The  knight  required  his  name,  ‘ I am  called  John  de  Helennes,’ 
said  he,  ‘ What  is  your  name  ?’  ‘ In  truth  companion,’  replied  the 
knight,  ‘ my  name  is  Thomas,  and  I am  Lord  of  Berkeley,  a very 
handsome  castle  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales.’  ‘Lord  of  Berkeley,’  said  the  squire,  ‘you  shall  be  my 
prisoner.  I will  place  you  in  safety,  and  take  care  you  are  healed, 
for  you  appear  to  me  to  be  badly  wounded.’  The  knight  answered, 
‘ I will  surrender  myself  willingly,  for  you  have  loyally  conquered 
me.’  He  gave  him  his  word  that  he  would  be  his  prisoner  rescued 
or  not.  John  then  drew  his  sword  out  of  the  knight’s  thighs,  and 
the  wounds  remained  open,  but  he  bound  them  up  tightly  and 
placing  him  on  his  horse  led  him  a foot-pace  to  Chatelherault. 
He  continued  there  out  of  friendship  to  him  for  fifteen  days  and 
had  medicines  administered  to  him.  When  the  knight  was  a 
little  recovered  he  had  him  placed  in  a litter  and  conducted  him 
safe  to  his  house  in  Picardy,  where  he  remained  more  than  a year 
before  he  was  quite  cured,  though  he  continued  lame,  and  when  he 
departed  he  paid  for  his  ransom  six  thousand  nobles,  so  that  this 
squire  became  a knight  by  the  great  profit  he  got  by  the  Lord  of 
Berkeley.”* 


Froissart  I.  437. 
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To  William  Winchcombe  his  chaplain,  ho  gave  a house  opposite 
the  gate  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  with  a garden  and  dove  house, 
also  houses  in  Broad  Street,  to  pray  in  that  monastery  for  the  soul 
of  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  mother,  who  is  also  buried  in  this  tomb. 
He  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Catharine, 
was  a nun  at  Wherwall,  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  who  died  unmarried. 
His  death  occurred  18th  June,  1368. 

Seizure  of  the  Berkeley  Tombs . — At  this  point  may  be  noted 
the  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Thomas 
de  Berkeley  petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  have  a writ  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Austin,  Bristol,  to  obtain  a deliverance  of  his  monu- 
ments which  had  been  arrested  by  Bichard  Lovel,  and  other 
officers  of  the  king.  The  cause  of  the  arrest  is  not  related,  but 
an  injunction  from  Chancery  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  case.* 

Sir  James , the  second  son  of  Maurice,  4th  baron  of  that  name 
died  13th  June,  1404,  and  is  buried  in  his  father’s  tomb,  being 
that  as  stated,  against  the  Lady  Chapel  under  the  arch. 

Thomas , 5th  of  his  name,  is  the  last  of  his  family  who  is  here 
interred.  In  the  year  1513,  he  had  a command  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  in  which  the  army  of  Scotland  was  slain.  He  died  22nd 
January,  1532,  and  by  the  injunction  of  his  will  was  first  buried 
in  the  church  of  Mangotsfield,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Abbey  at  Bristol,  and  buried  near  Eleanor,  his  first  wife.  He 
left  £40  for  a tomb  to  be  erected  over  his  body,  and  enjoined  that 
a priest  should  sing  over  his  remains  for  ten  years.  The  identity 
of  his  tomb  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  one  of  those  without 
effigies  within  the  ornamental  recesses  in  the  north  aisle. 

TOMBS  OF  THE  ABBOTS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

David  Hundred , (see  page  62,)  chosen  1216,  and  resigned 
1234,  is  buried  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel  under 
a marble  slab,  with  an  incised  human  skull  and  a cross. 

William  Long , a monk  of  Keynsham,  elected  abbot  in  1242, 
and  died  in  1264,  lies  buried  in  the  North  aisle  on  the  left  hand  of 
Hugh  Dodington. 

John  de  Marina  died  in  1286,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter- 
house. 


* MS.  Annals  (in  City  Library),  p.  175.  The  writer  is  indebted  for 
information  in  this  and  other  instances  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Nichols,  the 
Librarian  of  the  King  Street  Library. 
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Hugh  Dodington  died  1294,  was  buried  in  the  “cross  north 
aisle  betwixt  two  other  abbots.” 

James  Barry  died  1306,  “was  buried  under  a marble  on  the- 
south  side  of  the  rood  altar.” 

Edmund  Knoivle  (see  page  52)  died  9th  of  June,  1332,  was 
buried  on  the  North  side  of  the  choir,  near  the  high  altar.  His 
mitred  figure  lies  within  a Decorated  recess  in  the  holiest  place  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  in  contemplating  it  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  old  abbot  must  have  ordered  his  tomb  with  the  like  feeling 
that  possessed  the  bishop  at  “ St.  Praxed’s  Church  : ” 

And  tlien  how  I shall  lie  through  centuries 
And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 

And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupifying  incense  smoke  ! 

For  as  I lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night, 

Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 

I fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a crook, 

And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point, 

And  let  the  bedclothes  for  a mort-cloth  drop 
Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor’s  work.* 

Henry  Shellingford  died  1388,  “was  buried  in  the  nether  tomb  of 
the  presbytery,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  beside  the  high  altar.” 

John  Cerny  died  1393,  and  “was  buried  in  the  over  tomb  of 
the  presbytery.” 

Walter  Newbury  died  1463,  and  “ was  buried  against  the  North 
wall  of  the  chapel,  carved  in  pontificalia,  lying  on  his  back  with 
crosier  and  mitre.” 

John  Newland  or  Nailheart. — “ He  is  called  the  Good  Abbot, 
being  a person  solely  given  up  to  religion  and  almsdeeds;  and 
after  he  had  ruled  33  years  or  thereabouts,  he  gave  way  to  fate  in 
a good  old  age,  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 
Over  is  grave  is  his  statua  in  Pontificalia  graven  or  carved  out 
from  stone,  lying  on  the  back  with  a crosier  in  his  hand  and  mitre 
on  his  head.”f  His  shield  is  a man’s  heart  pierced  with  three 
nails,  and  it  may  be  seen  carved  under  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
leading  to  the  “ Abbot’s  house.” 

TOMBS  IN  THE  NEWTON  CHAPEL. 

The  ancient  tomb  of  grey  marble  on  the  east  side  of  this 
chauntry  once  exhibited  two  kneeling  figures,  but  these,  together 


* Bobt.  Browning,  vol.  i.,  372. 
t Wood’s  Fasti.  Willis’  Mitred  Abbies,  vol.  i. 
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with  the  original  inscription,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  Rebellion. 
The  present  inscription,  which  was  affixed  in  1748,  represents  the 
tomb  to  belong  to  “ Sir  Richard  Newton  Cradock,  of  Barr’s  Court, 
one  of  his  Majesties  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  died 
December  the  13th,  1444.”  Judge  Cradwell  and  his  lady 
however  are  proved  to  have  been  buried  in  Yatton  church, 
wherein  is  a sumptuous  monument  to  their  memory;  and  it  is 
not  certain  to  which  member  of  the  Newton  family  the  present 
tomb  was  erected.  Mr.  Ellacombe  assigns  it  “to  Richard 
Newton,  a grandson  of  the  judge,  the  time  of  whose  death  1500, 
would  well  accord  with  the  design  of  the  monument ; and  it  is  not 
known  where  he  was  buried.  If  my  view  (he  proceeds)  be  correct, 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  called  Richard,  after  his  grand- 
father, might  have  led  to  the  mistake.”* — Archce.  Institute  Pro- 
ceeding's,  Bristol , 242. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  same  chapel  is  a handsome  alabaster 
tomb  with  the  recumbent  effigies  of  a knight  in  armour  with  his 
lady,  and  below  them  two  sons  and  four  daughters : this  is  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Henry  Newton,  (he  died  1599,)  of  Barr’s  Court, 
and  his  family.  In  speaking  of  the  sculptures  on  this  monument 
our  “Norwich  Tourists”  (A.D.)  1634  observe,  “This  Knight 
tooke  ye  King  of  Morocco  and  brought  him  captive  into  England, 
who  kneeleth  in  his  Mauritanian  Royal  habit  with  his  crown  off 
his  head  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  and  offering  it  up  as  a 
tropliie  to  his  conqueror.”  It  appears  however  by  an  heraldic 
grant  recited  by  Mr.  Ellacombe,  that  Sir  Henry  Newton  was  not 
the  personal  hero  who  effected  this  valorous  capture,  but  that  the 
crest  commemorating  the  feat  belonged  to  Sir  Anselm  Gournay, 
“who  was  at  the  winnynge  of  Acom  with  Kinge  Richard  the 
First,  where  he  toke  prisoner  a Ivynge  of  the  Mores;  but  the 
male  heirs  of  Gournay,  becoming  extinct  the  same  crest  was 
granted  to  Newton  as  the  heires  generate  ” existed  in  him.  j* 

A third  tomb  here  situated  is  of  freestone  and  is  in  memory  of 
Sir  John  Newton,  Bart.,  who  died  without  issue  in  1661.  It  is 
supported  by  two  twisted  pillars  and  has  an  image  of  the  deceased 
in  armour  with  a truncheon  in  his  right  hand 4 


* The  earlier  name  of  the  Newton  family  was  Cradock,  from  Caradoc 
in  Wales,  but  becoming  possessed  of  Newton,  also  in  the  principality, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  the  latter  property. 

+ lb.  240. 

+ See  concerning  this  family  Atkyn’s  Glouces.  148.  English  Baronet* 
age,  vol.  iii.  146.  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  399.  Journal  of 
Archaeological  Instit.  Brist.  p.  240. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TOMBS. 

The  mural  monument  by  Bacon  to  the  memory  of  MRS. 
DRAPER,  to  whom  some  epistolary  delinquencies  of  “ Poor 
Yorick  ” are  notably  related,  will  always  attract  notice.  Genius 
and  Benevolence  are  bending  pensively  over  her  urn,  but  Prudence 
is  not  there.  Had  this  virtue  presided  over  her  conduct  the  world 
would  have  had  less  opportunity  for  censorship.  Whether  the 
amatory  feeling  of  Sterne  towards  “ Eliza  ” was  real  or  affected 
has  been  much  debated,  but  the  affirmative  of  its  earnestness  has 
been  without  hesitation  adopted  by  Thackeray  and  by  Mr.  Forster, 
while  Sterne’s  late  biographer,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  (in  whose  work 
the  whole  story  is  told,)  with  some  diffidence  argues  for  its  mere 
sentimentality.*  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper, 
Esq.,  of  Bombay,  died  at  Bristol,  Aug.  3rd.,  1778,  aged  35. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  South  aisle  is  interred  LADY 
HESKETH,  the  poet  Cowper’s  amiable  cousin,  who  died  at 
Clifton,  15th  January,  1807.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  speaks  of 
her  as  being  in  her  prime  “ a brilliant  beauty,  who  attracted  all 
eyes  on  her  at  Ranelagh.”  Her  hilarious  disposition  did  much 
to  enliven  the  poet’s  habitual  melancholy  both  in  his  earlier  and 
later  life.  “A  thousand  times”  he  remarks  to  her  in  a letter 
dated  12th  October,  1785,  “ have  I recollected  a thousand  scenes  in 
which  our  two  selves  have  formed  the  whole  of  the  drama,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure;  at  times  too  when  I had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  I should  ever  hear  from  you  again.  I have  laughed 
with  you  at  the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,  which  afforded 
us  as  you  well  know,  a fund  of  merriment  that  deserves  never  to 
be  forgot.  I have  walked  with  you  to  Netley  Abbey,  and  have 
scrambled  with  you  over  hedges  in  every  direction,  and  many 
other  feats  have  we  performed  together,  upon  the  field  of  my 
remembrance,  and  all  within  these  few  years.  Should  I say 
within  this  twelvemonth  I should  not  transgress  the  truth. 
The  hours  that  I have  spent  with  you  were  among  the  pleasantest 
of  my  former  days,  and  are  therefore  chronicled  in  my  mind  so 
deeply  as  to  feel  no  erasure. ”f  The  inscription  over  her  remains 
is,  or  rather  was,  as  follows:  “Dame  Harriet  Hesketh,  eldest 
daughter  of  Ashley  Cowper,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  Parliament,  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Bart.,  of  Rutford  Hall,  in  Lancashire. 
Born  July,  1733.  Died  15th  January,  1807.” 


* Life  of  Sterne,  vol.  ii.  334 — 365,  see  also  Thackeray’s  English 
Humourists,  and  Forster’s  Article  on  Sterne,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
t Southey’s  Cowper,  II.  102. 
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The  epitaph  to  MRS.  MASON,  inscribed  on  a tablet  in  the 
Elder  Lady  Chapel,  has  attracted  unusual  admiration.  This  lady 
was  “ Mary,  the  daughter  of  William  Shermon,  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Esq.,  and  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Mason,”  the 
poet;  she  died  March  24th,  1767,  aged  28. 

“Take  Holy  earth  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear, 

Take  that  best  gift  which  Heav’n  so  lately  gave  ; 

To  Bristol’s  fount  I bore  with  trembling  care 
Her  faded  form  : she  bowed  to  taste  the  wave, 

And  died.  Does  youth,  does  beauty  read  this  line  ? 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm? 

Speak  dead  Maria  ! breathe  a strain  divine ; 

Ev’n  from  thy  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm. 

Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent  like  thee, 

Bid  them  in  duty’s  sphere  as  meekly  move. 

And  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free, 

As  firm  in  friendship  and  as  fond  in  love  ; 

Tell  them,  though  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

(’Twas  e’en  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  wide 
And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.” 

“ He  chose  his  wife,”  says  Mr.  Forster,  “ for  her  taciturnity, 
but  however  much  he  may  have  abhorred  pretentious  women  he 
must  have  been  mortified,  when  his  unpoetical  bride  crumpled  up 
and  thrust  into  her  pocket,  a copy  of  complimentary  verses  with 
which  he  presented  her  on  the  morning  of  their  marriage.”  Gray 
describes  her  as  “ a pretty,  modest,  interesting  figure,”  and  when 
after  a brief  union  of  eighteen  months  she  died  of  consumption  in 
March,  1767,  the  sorrow  of  her  husband  testified  to  her  worth. 
The  celebrated  epitaph  upon  her  tomb  in  Bristol  Cathedral  must 
have  owed  its  fame  to  the  concluding  stanza — for  the  only  fine 
line  in  the  previous  portion  is  the  invocation  to  his  dead  Maria  to 
speak  from  the  tomb,  and  this  concluding  stanza  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  production  of  Gray.  He  showed  the  original  verses 
of  Mason  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  saying,  “ this  will  never  do  for  an 
ending ; I have  altered  them  thus  : ” — 

“ Tell  them  though  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, — 

’Twas  e’en  to  thee — yet  the  dread  path  once  trod. 

Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.” 

Also  to  be  observed  is  a monument  by  Chantrey,  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Crauford,  and  one  by  the  same  eminent  sculptor  to  Mrs. 
Elwyn,  two  memorials  to  Bishop  Butler,  a bust  of  Southey  by  Baily, 
and  an  elegant  piece  of  recent  sculpture,  by  Tyley,  to  the  children  of 
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Mr.  Walwyn.  The  two  concluding  lines  of  the  metrical  epitaph 
on  the  tablet  to  Powell,  the  actor,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Prebendary,  Dr.  Elmer,  then  in  office  (Oct.  24,  1771),  who  caused 
an  official  letter  to  be  addressed  to  their  author,  Colman,  insisting 
upon  their  erasure,  and  saying  that  they  were  nonsense  or  some- 
thing worse.  Colman  wrote  back  an  explanatory  remonstrance, 
which  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  Prebendary’s  objections,  who 
suffered  them  to  remain.* 

FINAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  curious  archaeologist  will  not  omit  to  examine  the  stair-case 
to  the  rood  loft,  situated  in  the  north  wall,  adjacent  to  the  Lady 
Chapel ; it  contains  some  boldly  carved  corbels  of  Norman  work- 
manship ; also  maybe  noticed  a Norman  corbel  in  the  south  transept. 
These  features  are  of  course  valuable  towards  identifying  the  site 
of  the  original  building.  Again,  he  may  observe  in  the  vestibule 
to  the  Berkeley  Chapel,  a niche  with  a chimney  which  was  pro- 
bably used  in  days  of  the  old  faith  as  a fireplace  for  baking  the 
sacramental  wafer,  f The  grotesque  carvings  of  the  misereres  or 
folding  seats  in  the  stalls  are  good  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
wild  fancy  of  ecclesiastical  artists  of  the  period,  (about  A.D.  1500,) 
as  exhibited  in  the  propensity  to  satirise  the  relationship  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  subjects  are  chiefly  taken  from 
Reynard  the  Fox,  which  popular  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages 
satirically  represents  the  struggle  between  intelligence  and  brute 
force,  or  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  aristocracy. 
“Reynard  was  educated  in  the  schools,  and  intended  for  the 
clerical  order ; and  at  different  times  he  is  represented  as  acting 
under  the  disguise  of  a priest,  of  a monk,  of  a pilgrim,  or  even  of 
a prelate  of  the  church.”  In  one  of  the  present  examples  he  may 
be  observed  preaching  to  a congregation  of  geese,  and  addressing 
them  in  the  words  Testis  est  mihi  Deus , quam  capiam  vos  omnes 
visceribus  meis. 

The  richly  intoned  service  of  the  cathedral  is  judged  to  be  now 
one  of  the  most  effectively  developed  in  England,  the  choral  staff 
being  well  sustained  by  the  habitual  presence  of  the  clerical 
body.  This  exhibits  a much  better  fulfilment  of  duty  than  the 
state  of  things  in  1834,  when  (Jan.  13)  a letter  dated  Bristol, 
and  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appeared  in  the 


* Colman’s  Life,  I.  260. 

+ The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  indication  of  some  of  these  details  to 
the  Rev.  Edmund  I.  Gregory,  M.A.  Minor  Canon. 
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Sun,  a London  newspaper,  complaining  of  the  “ general  neglect, 
and  almost  total  abandonment  of  our  cathedral  service.”  The 
writer  says,  “ we  have  had  neither  Dean  nor  Prebendary  in 
residence  for  many  months,  and  on  Christmas  Day  the  entire 
duty  of  this  establishment,  comprehending,  prayer,  sermon,  and 
sacrament,  were  imposed  upon  one  solitary  Minor  Canon.”  * 

It  is  a subject  of  regret  with  many  lovers  of  sacred  symphony 
that  no  “ musical  festivals,”  similar  to  those  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford  Cathedrals,  are  held  in  this  church;  but  the  limited 
space  hitherto  available  is  a sufficient  reason  against  the  practice. 
That  this  objection  did  not  always  prevent  an  oratorio  here  is 
manifest  by  the  following  entry  in  John  Wesley’s  Journal : — 
“ 1758.  Thursday  17.  I went  to  the  (Bristol)  Cathedral  to 
hear  Mr.  Handell’s  Messiah.  I doubt  if  that  congregation 
was  ever  so  serious  at  a sermon  as  they  were  during  this 
performance.” 

As  a small  contribution  to  the  folk  lore  of  the  district,  we  may 
mention  that  when  the  closed  doorway  adjoining  the  present 
entrance,  was  after  many  years  disuse  re-opened  on  Friday, 
Sept.  21,  1838,  “it  was  probably  to  the  consternation  of  many 
a Roman  Catholic  of  the  lower  orders,  who  have  a tradition  which 
is  also  very  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  implicitly  believed  that  at 
the  Reformation  a priest  closed  the  door  and  made  it  so  fast  that 
.the  Protestants  have  never  since  been  able  to  open  it.”  j* 


BISHOPS  OF  BRISTOL. 


1 Paul  Busli 

...  consecrated 

1542 

2 John  Holy  man... 

do. 

1554 

"3  Richard  Cheney 

clo. 

1561 

4 Richard  Fletcher 

do. 

1589 

5 John  Thornborough 

do. 

1603 

6 Nicholas  Felton 

do. 

1617 

7 Roland  Searchfield 

do. 

1619 

S Robert  W: right ... 

do. 

1623 

9 George  Coke 

do. 

1632 

10  Robert  Skinner 

do. 

1636 

11  Thomas  Westfield 

do. 

1641 

12  Thomas  Howell 

do. 

1645 

13  Gilbert  Ironside 

do. 

1660 

14  Guy  Carleton  ... 

do. 

1671 

15  William  Goulson 

do. 

167S 

16  John  Lake 

... 

do. 

16S4 

17  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny  ... 

do. 

1685 

* MS.  Annals,  City  Lib.,  413.  + Ibid. 
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18  Gilbert  Ironside 

consecrated 

1689‘ 

19  John  Hall 

do. 

1691 

20  John  Bobinson ... 

do. 

1710 

21  George  Smalridge 

do. 

1714 

22  Hugh  Boulter  ... 

do. 

1719 

23  William  Bradshaw 

do. 

1724 

24  Charles  Cecil  ... 

do. 

1732 

25  Thomas  Seeker ... 

do. 

1734 

26  Thomas  Gooch  .. , 

do. 

1737 

27  Joseph  Butler  ... 

do. 

1738 

28  John  Conybeare 

do. 

1750 

29  John  Hume 

do. 

1756 

30  Philip  Yonge  ... 

do. 

1758 

31  Thomas  Newton 

do. 

1761 

32  Lewis  Bagot 

do. 

1782' 

33  Christopher  Wilson 

do. 

1783 

34  Spencer  Madan 

do. 

1792 

35  Henry  Beginald  Courteny 

do. 

1794 

36  Foliot  Herbert  Cornwall  Walker  ... 

do. 

1797 

37  The  Hon.  George  Pelham 

do. 

1803 

38  John  Luxmore  ... 

do. 

1807 

39  William  Lort  Mansel 

do. 

1808 

40  John  Kaye 

do. 

1820 

41  Bobert  Gray 

do. 

1827 

42  Joseph  Allen  ... 

do. 

1834 

43  James  Henry  Monk  first  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  Bristol  united ... 

do. 

1837 

44  Charles  Baring  .. . 

do. 

1856 

45  William  Thompson! 

46  Charles  James  Ellicott  ... 

do. 

1863 

DEANS  OF  BRISTOL. 


Installed 


'William  Snow  1542 

John  Whiteheare  1551 

George  Carew  (deprived)  1552 

Henry  Joliffe  (deprived)  1554 

George  Carew  (restored)  1560 

John  Spirit  1570 

Anthony  Watson  1590 

Simon  Hobson  1598 

Edward  Chetwynd  1617 

(Buried  in  the  Cathedral.) 

Matthew  Nicholas  1639 

(Afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ) 
Henry  Glenham  1660 

(Made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph’s.) 

Bichard  Toogood  1667 

Samuel  Crossman  1683 

Bichard  Thompson  1684 

William  Leveit  1685 


ailed 


George  Boyne 

1693 

Bobert  Boothe 

1708 

Samuel  Creswick 

1730 

Tho.  Chamberlayne 

1739 

William  Warburton 

1757 

Samuel  Squire 

1760 

Francis  Ayscough 

1761 

Cutts  Barton 

176J 

John  Hallam 

1781 

Charles  P.  Layard 

1800 

B.  E.  Sparke 

1803 

J ohn  Parsons 

1810 

Henry  Beeke 

1814 

Tho.  Musgrave 

1837 

John  Lamb 

1837 

Gilbert  Elliot,  D.D. 

1850 
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ST.  MARK’S,  OR  THE  MAYOR’S  CHAPEL. 

On  the  Cotswold  Hills,  a few  miles  from  Tetbury,  stand  tho 
ivy-draped  ruins  of  Beverston  Castle,  which  is  said  to  contain  one 
of  the  most  horrible  dungeons  that  even  the  rough  days  of  feudalism 
could  design.  The  lord  of  this  castle  was  Robert  de  Berkeley, 
the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mark,  at  Billeswick,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  spot  on  which  St.  Mark’s  Church  stands,  to  which 
hospital  this  church  stood  adjacent  and  belonged.  Robert  de 
Berkeley  was  second  son  of  Robert  Fitzharding : his  wife  was 
Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de  Gaunt,  whose  father, 
Gilbert,  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
whose  mother  was  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  de  MontforcL 
By  this  powerful  marriage  connection  Robert  de  Berkeley  obtained 
the  great  lordship  of  Mere,  in  Somerset,  whence  he  took  the 
name  of  Robert  de  Mere.  He  left  issue  a son  and  a daughter — 
Maurice  and  Eva.  Maurice  assumed  his  mother’s  surname  of 
Gaunt,  and  to  him  the  Hospital  of  Belleswick  was  indebted  for  its 
earliest  charter.  In  consideration  of  the  royal  permission  to  marry 
Matilda,  the  only  child  of  Henry  d’Oilly,  lord  of  Ilookneston,  in 
Yorkshire,  he  engaged  to  serve  the  king  with  twenty  knights,, 
himself  being  one.  Maurice  de  Gaunt  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  mailed  barons  who  coerced  King  John,  and  was  a leading 
instigator  of  the  contest  between  him  and  his  discontented  nobles, 
for  which  conduct  his  lands  were  confiscated  and  himself  excom- 
municated. In  the  battle  called  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  (May  20th, 
12 17),  in  fighting  on  the  side  of  Lewis  of  France,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  after  a year’s  captivity,  ransomed 
himself  by  the  cession  of  his  two  capital  manors,  those  of  Leeds 
and  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire.  Though  he  became  thenceforward  a 
steadfastly  loyal  subject,  his  lands  being  restored  to  him  oy  Henry 
III.,  he  nearly  suffered  prosecution  for  fortifying  Beverston  Castle 
without  the  necessary  royal  license,  but  was  pardoned  on  render- 
ing explanation  to  the  king.  He  died  April  30th,  1230,  on  an 
expedition  with  Henry  III.  into  France,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Dominican  friary  on  the  Weir,  Bristol,  which  he  also  founded.* 


* The  only  ancient  reference  that  we  can  discover  to  the  place  of  his 
interment  is  the  Annales  Theokesberia  (p.  77),  where,  under  the  year  1230 
it  is  stated,  “Obiit  Mauricus  de  Gant,  et  sepultus  est  Bristollis,  apud 
Sanctum  Augustinum  et  apud  fratres  Praedicatores.  ” These  friar 
preachers  are  in  the  immediate  context  of  this  statement  said  to  have 
built  their  oratory  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’s,  Bristol,  which  makes 
the  information  more  definite. 
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Maurice  de  Gaunt  was  twice  married,  but  leaving  no  offspring, 
liis  sister  Eva  inherited  his  estates.  She,  marrying  Thomas 
de  Harptree,  had  a son  and  heir  named  Robert,  who  afterwards 
took  the  surname  of  Gournay.  The  hospital  appears  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  by  Robert  Berkeley,  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  his  son,  who  indeed  is  supposed  by  Barrett  to  have  been 
its  founder. 

The  hospital  at  its  institution  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  and  was  ordained  for 
the  maintenance  of  a chaplain  and  the  daily  relief  of  one  hundred 
poor;  but  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, with  consent  of  Robert  de  Gournay  and  Henry  de  Gaunt, 
joint  founders,  it  is  expressed  that  the  endowments  of  the  house 
shall  be  for  the  support  of  a master  and  three  chaplains,  and  that 
the  alms  to  poor  Christians  agreeable  to  each  of  their  deeds  should 
-every  day  be  observed ; and  twelve  scholars,  to  be  admitted  or 
removed  at  the  will  of  the  master,  who  were  to  officiate  in  the 
choir  in  black  caps  and  surplices.  At  the  admittance  of  each 
person  into  the  brotherhood  he  had  a red  shield  fixed  on  his  habit, 
which  was  worn  during  the  year  of  probation,  after  which  a white 
cross  was  added,  the  vow  of  continence,  obedience,  abdication  of 
property  and  other  regulations  of  the  order  being  previously 
solemnized.*  Robert  de  Gournay,  nephew  and  heir  to  Maurice 
de  Gaunt,  ordered  the  further  maintenance  of  a master  and  two 
additional  chaplains,  and  moreover  rendered  the  establishment 
■distinct  and  independent.  Every  hundred  of  the  applicants  for 
dole  u was  to  receive  bread  to  the  weight  of  451bs.,  with  sufficient 
pottage,  made  with  oatmeal : the  bread  to  be  made  of  equal  mix- 
ture of  beans,  barley,  and  wheat.”!  Leland  observes  that  the 
governor  of  the  house  was  sometimes  called  prior,  and  the  house 
itself  a priory  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  it  is  so  called 
often  in  the  Gaunts’  deeds.  He  also  affirms  the  religious  belong- 
ing to  this  house  were  called  Bonne-hommes,  or  good  men.J 
There  were  only  two  other  Colleges  of  Bonne-hommes  in  England, 
at  Ashridge  in  Bucks,  and  at  Edington  in  Wilts. 

Annexed  to  the  College  were  a large  orchard  and  garden,  upon 
which  Orchard  Street  and  Unity  Street,  including  the  Grammar 
School,  are  raised.  Upon  the  lower  part  of  Stony  Hill,  adjoining, 
stood  their  Columbarium,  “ Culver,  or  pigeon-house,”  upon 


Barrett,  361.  + Evans’s  Chron.  Hist.  55. 


Barrett,  363. 
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which  Culver  Street  is  now  built.*  The  extent  of  the  hospital 
grounds  towards  the  north  is  still  indicated  by  a niche  in  the  angle 
of  the  corner  house  of  Pipe  Lane  and  Frog  Lane,  or  Frogmore 
Street,  with  near  it  the  remains  of  a winged  lion  carved  in 
stone.f 

Sir  Henry  Gaunt,  the  first  master  or  prior  of  the  Hospital,  is 
described  by  Leland  “ as  a knight  sometime  dwelling  not  far  from 
Brandon  Hill,  by  Bristow.”|  Dying  in  the  year  1268,  his  body 
was  interred  in  the  “ vesturye  urider  a flat  stone/’  that  is,  in  the 
south  aisle,  where  his  effigy  on  a restored  tomb  still  appears. 

“ In  the  year  1728,”  says  Barrett,  “ Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, visited  the  house  of  St.  Mark,  Bristol,  and  found  among 
other  things  that  this  house  was  founded  originally  for  the  support 
of  an  hundred  poor  in  certain  eatables  and  drinkables  for  ever 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  for  four  years  before  it  had  been, 
it  was  to  be  feared  not  without  God’s  vengeance,  damnably  omitted, 
wherefore  he  ordered  this  alms  to  be  given  as  at  first  appointed.” 
A similar  complaint  of  depriving  the  poor  of  alms  was  made  at  a 
further  visitation  in  the  year  1284.  In  the  year  1312  the  master 
and  friars  (for  by  an  extension  of  the  charters  a certain  number  of 
lay  brethren  had  been  included  in  the  foundation)  “ were  all  at  vari- 
ance, accusing  each  other  of  great  excesses  and  enormities  to  the 
Bishop,  and  the  master  kept  W.  de  Caut  (a  friar)  confined  in 
prison  till  the  Bishop  ordered  his  release,  and  his  being  restored 
again  to  his  place  in  the  house.”  § 

In  the  year  1534  this  house  or  College  of  the  Gaunts  was  re- 
signed by  John  Coleman,  the  master,  and  his  brethren  into  the 
hands  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Its  value  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  £112  to  £184  per  annum.  Four  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  of  plate  were  included  in  the  surrender.  || 

In  1540  the  estate  was  granted  from  the  Crown  to  the  Mayor, 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  Bristol  for  public  uses. 

The  church  was  then  granted  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
for  their  worship,  who  held  it  until  the  year  1721,  when  it  was 
■repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
the  preacher  being  allowed  a pound  for  every  sermon.  The  chapel 
was  restored  in  1829.  The  church  lies  nearly  north  and  south, 
instead  of  the  usual  position  east  and  west.  The  general  effect  of 
the  interior  is  very  impressive.  The  emblazoned  roof,  rich  fret- 


* Dallaway,  59.  + Evans,  55. 

§ Barrett,  369.  U lb.,  370. 


Itin.,  VII.,  70.  Barrett,  361. 
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work  stalls  of  dark  oak,  carved  tabernacles,  the  ancient  tombs- 
with  their  sculptured  canopies,  and  outstretched  figures  of  church- 
men and  warriors,  the  sombre  illumination  derived  from  the  tra- 
ceried  windows  glowing  with  images  of  saints  and  martyrs,  together 
with  the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  place,  fill  the  mind  with  a kind 
of  aesthetic  awe  and  devotion  not  unmixed  with  a pleasing  melan- 
choly, and  we  feel  as  if  the  dead  past  and  the  living  present  had 
visually  met  like  disembodied  shades  with  our  embodied  selves. 

The  church  is  of  mixed  architecture,  each  style  good  in  its  kind 
and  worthy  of  study.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  is  a range  of 
grotesque  corbels  belonging  to  the  early  English  building ; some  of 
the  windows  are  of  the  same  style  but  of  rather  advanced  design.. 
The  great  west  window  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  front  is 
of  eight  lights  and  is  a combination  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpend- 
icular styles.  The  head  is  a wheel  of  twelve  spokes ; the  whole 
of  the  present  tracery  is  modern  but  a reproduction  of  the  old 
work.  In  the  side  aisle  is  “ a subarctuated  window  of  three  lights 
rich  with  ball  flower : ”*  this  is  pure  Decorated.  The  tower  was 
finished  in  1487.  The  ante  chapel  is  separated  from  the  main 
aisle  by  a modern  wooden  screen  supported  by  slender  fluted  pillars 
from  which  springs  fan  tracery.  The  pulpit  of  Painswick  stone 
and  the  oaken  stalls  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  are  also  modern. 
The  east  end  of  the  church  with  its  fine  altar  piece  of  late  Per- 
pendicular niches  and  tabernacle  work  lately  restored  is  asserted 
to  have  been  reconstructed  by  Miles  Salley,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,f 
whose  tomb  is  conspicuous  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  He 
died  about  1516.  On  the  right  side  of  the  altar  are  four  fine 
sedilia,  and  iu  the  centre  is  a painting  of  the  Dead  Christ  by  King,, 
of  Clifton. 

The  greater  part  ot  the  glass  in  the  chapel  was,  says  Mr. 
Winston,  “ I believe  brought  from  Mr.  Beckford’s  house  at  Font- 
hill.  Amongst  other  specimens  of  cinque  cento  work  I may 
mention  an  excellent  figure  of  St.  Barbara  in  the  east  window, 
and  a companion  figure,  of  St.  Catherine,  of  inferior  merit.  These, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  specimens  of  cinque  cento,  seem  to  be  of 
Flemish  workmanship.  The  scourging  of  Christ,  in  one  of  the 
south  windows,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  made  of  “ sprinkled  ruby  n 
to  represent  His  lacerated  body.  In  another  of  the  side  windows 
— the  first  from  the  west — is  some  late  French  ornamental  work. 


* Freeman’s  Window  Tracery,  82. 

+ Nicholas,  Vetusta  Monumenta,  p.  538. 
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exhibiting  cyphers,  mottoes,  and  emblems  of  Henry  II.,  of  France, 
and  Diana,  of  Poictiers,  Some  of  the  glass  is  dated  1543.”* * * § 

In  the  outer  south  aisle  is  a beautifully  stained  window  contain- 
ing a figure  in  pontificals  to  represent  St.  Thomas  a Becket.  It 
is  a copy  of  a painting  by  West,  and  was  purchased  from  Fonthill 
Abbey ; having  previously  cost  Mr.  Beckford  280  guineas. 

The  old  oak  ceiling  is  a splendid  example  of  its  class.  It  is 
divided  in  square  compartments  by  deep  moulded  ribs,  and  at  the 
points  of  intersection  is  enriched  with  gilt  bosses,  stars,  spandrils, 
and  corbels. 

The  vestry  was  formerly  a chauntry  of  the  Poyntz  family,  of 
Iron  Acton.  Attached  to  the  walls  are  eight  niches  with  carved 
canopies,  once  filled  with  images.  The  roof  is  of  fan  tracery,  and 
has  two  shields  with  coats  of  arms  in  the  centre.  Over  the  raised 
altar  is  a painted  window.  The  floor  is  partly  of  encaustic  tiles, 
supposed  to  be  “ Moorish  azuleias,  brought  from  Spain. ”f  This 
chauntry  is  a superlative  example  of  Perpendicular  Gothic  (date 
from  1510  to  1520)  in  composition  and  detail,  says  Itickman,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  models  of  that  style  remaining.^ 

In  the  year  1730  the  entrance  to  a large  vault  under  the  floor 
fell  in,  and  some  bodies  were  discovered  and  examined ; a gold 
bodkin  with  some  hair  was  found  and  taken  away ; the  vault  was 
then  closed  up  again.  § 11  One  of  the  bodies  lying  under  the  present 

fire-place  was  that  of  a female,  clothed  in  white  satin,  with  her 
robes  fastened  on  the  breast  by  a handsome  gold  clasp.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Dame  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Poyntz,  for  whose  obsequies,  with  his  own  and  those  of  his 
family,  he  richly  endowed  the  ‘ Chapel  of  Jesus  ’ and  the  ‘ Church 
of  the  Gaunts’  by  his  will  dated  Oct.  19th,  1520.  When  King 
Henry  VII.  visited  Bristol  on  Whit  Tuesday,  1486,  he  dined  at 
the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Poyntz,  at  Iron  Acton.  The  house, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  still  remains,  but  is  fast  crumbling 
to  decay  and  ruin.”|| 

In  the  north  western  corner  of  the  dim  side  aisle  or  outer  chapel 
is  one  of  those  curious  apertures  named  Squints,  or  Hagioscopes, 
whose  use  in  the  days  of  the  old  religion  was  no  doubt  for  a per- 
son there  stationed  to  see  the  service  at  the  high  altar;  but 
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whether  that  person  was  simply  an  attendant  whose  office  it  was 
to  ring  the  sanctus  bell  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  or  whether  he 
was  isolated  from  the  body  of  the  congregation  by  reason  of  his 
undergoing  penance,  or  because  he  was  some  leprous  or  otherwise 
infected  person  is  undecided  by  archeologists.  The  present 
hagioscope  is  engraved  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture  * 

The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  undivided  by 
columns,  is  about  123  feet;  breadth,  24-|  feet;  height  of  tower,. 
86  feet.f 

MONUMENTS, 

One  of  the  oldest  monuments  in  the  church  is  that  to  Sir 
Henry  Gaunt,  the  first  master  of  the  hospital,  whose  much  worn 
effigy  is  recumbent  on  a panelled  tomb  in  the  south  aisle,  bearing 
the  date  1268.  The  tomb,  however,  is  later  in  date  than  the 
figure. 

A low  altar  tomb  with  the  initials  J.  C.  is  said  by  Barrett  to  be 
to  John  Carr,  one  of  the  founders  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital, 
whose  will  is  dated  1586.i 

The  two  cross  legged  effigies  in  chain  mail  now  in  the  east 
chapel  of  the  same  aisle  are  believed  by  Dallaway  to  represent 
Maurice  de  Gaunt  and  Robert  de  Gournay,  the  founders  of  the 
hospital,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  but  the  first  of  these, 
as  stated,  was  buried  at  the  Blackfriars,  in  Rosemary  Street.  Other 
memorials  near  the  present  spot  are  an  Elizabethan  monument  to 
William  Birde,  died  1590 ; a recumbent  effigy  in  plate  armour  to  Sir 
Richard  Berkeley,  of  Stoke  Gifford,  died  1604;  a curious  statue, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  of  John  Cockin,  of  Highfield,  a youth  who 
died  in  1627,  aged  11 ; an  inscription  to  George  Upton,  died 
1608;  also  to  Margaret  Throgmorton,  died  1635;  to  William 
Swift,  died  1628;  to  Dorothy  Popham,  died  1646;  a quaint 
sculpture  to  Mary  Baynton,  died  1600;  a mural  monument  to 
Elizabeth  James,  died  1599  ; a figure  in  aldermanic  robes  erected 
to  Thomas  James  Mayor  in  1605;  figures  to  members  of  the 
Aldworth  family : — Thomas,  died  1598;  John,  died  1613;  and. 
Francis,  died  1623;  an  inscription  to  Sir  Robert  Georges,  died 
1619,  and  to  Elena,  his  wife,  died  1607 ; a handsome  marble 
statue  of  Henry  Bengough,  died  1818  ; and  finally  a well  executed 
bust  of  Sir  John  Kerle  Eaberfield,  six  times  mayor,  died  1857. 

Under  a delicately  carved  canopy  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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ohancel  is  a finely  sculptured  recumbent  figure  of  Miles  Salley, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  died  in  151G;  and  adjoining  is  an  altar 
tomb  upon  which,  under  an  elegantly  carved  canopy,  are  effigies 
of  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley,  of  Stoke  Gifford,  and  Catherine,  his  wife. 
He  died  in  13  GO,  consequently  this  tomb,  which  belongs  in  style  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  probably  erected  at  the 
time  the  chancel  was  re-edified  by  Miles  Salley. 

We  may  remark,  finally,  that  at  the  College  Green  entrance  the 
visitor  passes  over  the  remains  of  Captain  Thomas  Bedloe,  who 
has  left  a tarnished  name  from  his  connection  with  the  notorious 
Popish  Plot,  in  which  Titus  Oates  was  principal.  Bedloe  died  at 
Bristol  in  1681,  in  indigence,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  his  goods  having  been  seized  for  debt. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  THE  LESS. 

This  church  was  built  originally  by  the  abbots  of  the  adjacent 
monastery,  and  was  intended  as  a chapel  for  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  The  earliest  mention  that  has  been  discovered  of 
the  primary  edifice  is  in  the  Gaunts’  deeds,  in  the  year  1240.* 

In  the  year  1480  the  present  edifice  was  erected,  the  old  church 
being  small  and  decayed ; and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  the  existing  structure  underwent  repairs  and  alterations,, 
at  which  period  it  was  also  enlarged  by  an  elongation  of  the 
aisles. 

The  church  is  in  the  third  or  Perpendicular  style  of  pointed 
Gothic,  and  is  of  good  design  and  proportion.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a modern  porch  on  the  north  side.  The 
tower  is  the  best  feature  of  the  edifice,  and  is  of  pleasing  design 
it  is  of  four  stages  with  open  battlements  and  corner  pinnacles,  an 
octagonal  staircase  buttress,  terminated  by  a turret,  being  at  the 
north-east  angle.  On  the  South  side,  at  the  junction  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  remains  the  stone  turret,  which  formerly  gave  access 
to  the  rood-loft.  The  ancient  windows,  with  their  florid  tracery, 
are  of  good  proportion  and  detail.  All  above  the  heads  of  the 
windows  is  modern — cornice,  parapet,  pinnacles,  crosses,  &c.,  alike 
poor  in  detail,  and  of  incongruous  design. f 

In  the  churchyard  lie  some  of  the  Draper  family.  Also  is  to 
be  seen  the  inscribed  tomb  of  Mrs.  Marianne  Smith,  who  was 
poisoned  by  the  notorious  Mrs.  Burdock. 
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ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHUBCH. 

A neighbouring  fabrick  of  peculiar  frame, 

That  bears  the  protomartyr’s  sacred  name. 

Whose  top  like  Cybel’s  crown  in  turrets  grows, 

And  stones  of  Art  at  every  turret  shows. 

For  holy  service  built,  with  high  disdain, 

Surveys  this  lower  stage  of  earthly  gain. 

GoldwirCs  Bristol. 

The  original  date  of  this  church  is  uncertain,  but  it  existed  as 
■early  as  the  year  1304,  a legacy  in  that  year  having  been  left  to 
the  then  rector.  It  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury,  and 
'continued  their  property  until  the  Dissolution.  At  their  expense, 
and  that  of  the  parishioners,  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  original 
foundation  between  the  year  1450  and  1490.  The  tower  was 
erected  at  the  sole  munificence  of  John  Shipward,  a wealthy 
merchant,  who  was  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1455.  It  is  133  feet 
in  height,  without  the  pinnacles,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  parish  towers  in  England.  “ This 
tower,”  says  Mr.  Freeman,  “ is  remarkable  for  having  cesthetically 
dispensed  with  buttresses,  those  which  it  has  having  so  slight  a 
projection  as  hardly  at  all  to  influence  the  general  effect.  It  has 
indeed  almost  the  appearance  of  a Gothic  version  of  the  old  Italian 
Campanile.  However  this  may  be,  its  idea,  which  is  one  quite 
peculiar  to  itself,  though  it  may  not  altogether  approve  itself 
to  our  preconceived  notions,  must  be  allowed  to  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  magnificently  worked  out.”*  The  absence  of  buttresses 
seems  to  rank  this  with  Mr.  Buskin’s  ideal  class  of  towers,  in  all 
of  which  he  requires  it  to  be  a “ point  of  chief  necessity,  that  they 
shall  seem  to  stand,  and  verily  shall  stand,  in  their  own  strength, 
not  by  help  of  buttresses  nor  artful  balancings  on  this  side  or  on 
that.  Your  noble  tower  must  need  no  help,  must  be  sustained  by 
no  crutches,  must  give  place  to  no  suspicion  of  decrepitude.  Its 
office  may  be  to.  withstand  war,  look  forth  for  tidings,  or  to  point 
to  heaven ; but  it  must  have  in  its  own  walls  strength  to  do  this ; 
it  is  to  be  in  itself  a bulwark,  not  to  be  sustained  by  other 
bulwarks ; to  rise  and  look  forth,  ‘ the  towers  of  Lebanon  that 
looketh  toward  Damascus,’  like  a stern  sentinel,  not  like  a child 
held  up  in  its  nurse’s  arms,”  &c.*  But  apart  from  any  theory  of 
construction,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  that  the  tower  of  St. 
Stephen,  ascending  from  stage  to  stage  with  increasing  profusion 
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of  florid  decoration,  and  finally  crowned  with  a diadem  of  latticed 
battlements  and  pinnacles  is  of  most  august  and  impressive  propor- 
tions, and  is  regally  superior  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  stately  brother- 
hood of  English  parish  towers.  Three  of  the  pinnacles  were  blown 
down  by  a great  wind  which  swept  over  the  city  in  1703;  but 
these  were  re-edified,  and  the  damage  done  at  the  same  time  to  the 
tower  and  church  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  turrets,  again  falling  into  decay,  were  in  1822  removed,  but 
have  recently  been  reconstructed  in  pursuance  of  a partial  restora- 
tion of  the  church. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  still  blocked  up  by  odious  pews, 
and  defaced  by  an  incongruous  Corinthian  altar  piece,  all  of  which 
detriments  to  its  proper  character  have  no  doubt  nearly  reached 
their  day  of  doom.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  on  each 
side  from  the  north  and  south  aisles  by  seven  uniform  and  finely- 
proportioned  moulded  arches,  supported  by  clustered  columns, 
having  capitals  embellished  with  demi-angels  holding  unfolded 
scrolls,  A rood  loft  formerly  separated  the  chancel  from  the 
nave,  the  steps  by  which  it  was  approached  being  still  undestroyed. 
The  roof  has  recently  been  denuded  of  its  coatings  of  paint  and 
whitewash,  and  is  once  more  revealed  in  its  primitive  excellence. 
It  is  of  oak,  and  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Mayor’s  Chapel, 
being  flat  and  divided  into  square  compartments  by  deep  moulded 
ribs  with  rosettes  at  the  intersections. 

The  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  clerestory  and  aisles  contain 
impoverished  Perpendicular  tracery  and  are  modern,  with  the 
exception  of  two*  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  are 
far  superior  in  character.  What  was  formerly  called  “ the  great 
east  window  ” has  been  blocked  up  to  the  height  of  the  transome 
bar,  to  afford  accommodation  for  the  Grecian  altar-piece.  The 
south  porch  has  suffered  considerable  injury  from  time  or  violence. 
The  roof  is  filled  with  elaborate  fan-tracery,  and  there  is  some 
florid  embellishment  to  the  exterior. 

The  monuments  in  the  church  are  few,  and  some  of  these  are 
of  uncertain  identity.  John  Ship  ward,  the  builder  of  the  tower, 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  near  the  high  altar,  but  there  is  at 
present  no  indication  of  the  exact  spot.  His  will  is  remarkable 
for  its  length,  and  for  the  multiform  and  careful  directions  it 
contains  concerning  his  interment  and  obsequies.  “ To  each  curate 
of  the  town  personally  attending  the  exequies  and  mass  on  the 
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day  of  his  obit  ” he  leaves  “ eight-pence ; to  each  chaplain  of  the 
town  so  present,  four  pence ; and  to  each  chaplain  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen,  so  present,  twelve-pence;  also  to  each  of  the  said 
parties  the  like  sums,  they  being  personally  present  at  his  exequies, 
and  mass  day  monthly,  ( die  Mensalis — properly  sepulchre,  or 
day  of  entombing — this  was  the  ‘ monthes  mynde’  or  monthly 
celebration  of  the  obsequies,  anciently  kept.)”  He  also  ordered 
proportionate  payments  for  the  same  services  to  the  “ parish  clerk 
of  the  town,”  and  to  the  clerk  of  St.  Stephen,  as  also  to  the 
singing  boys  of  the  same  church.  “ Also  to  each  chaplain  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  devoutly  to  pray,  repeat  and  sing  by  note 
daily,  in  the  said  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  placebo  and  dirige,  and 
the  mass  of  requiem,  from  the  day  of  his  obit  to  the  day  of  his 
entombing,  6s.  4d. ; ” and  to  each  clerk  of  the  same  church 
3s.  4d.  for  the  like.  “ To  each  of  the  Order  of  Brethren  of  the 
town  of  Bristol,  that  they  might  be  personally  present  at  the 
exequies  and  mass  on  the  day  of  obit  and  of  sepulture,  40s. ; 
to  each  prisoner  being  in  the  Lord  the  King’s  Gaol  of  Kewgate. 
in  Bristol,  on  the  day  of  his  obit,  fourpence,  and  to  each  man  and 
woman,  being  in  each  of  the  almshouses  of  the  town  on  the  day  of 
his  obit,  fourpence.  He  also  requires  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  St.  Stephen’s  parish  £10  in  blankets,  sheets,  and  cover- 
lets.” 11  Also  he  wills  and  ordains  that  his  executors  shall  provide 
four  large  wax  lights,  and  four  small  wax  lights,  weighing  ten 
pounds,  to  stand  burning  from  the  day  of  his  burial  until  the  day 
of  his  entombing,  with  two  lamps  with  oil  burning  day  and  night, 
from  the  day  of  his  obit  until  his  sepulture,  and  twenty-four 
torches  to  be  burnt  around  his  corpse  on  the  day  of  his  burial 
and  entombing,  and  twenty  and  four  persons  to  hold  such  torches, 
each  of  such  poor  persons  to  have  a coat  of  black  frize  and  a cap 
of  white  frize,  and  fourpence  in  money  counted ; and  two  torches 
burning  at  the  saying  of  his  mass  of  requiem  in  the  said  Church 
of  St.  Stephen,  from  the  day  of  his  obit  unto  the  day  of  his 
entombing,  the  two  poor  persons  holding  the  same  to  have  two- 
pence daily  (to  wit)  to  each  of  them  one  penny  and  food  and 
drink:  the  aforesaid  twenty-four  torches  to  be  distributed  and 
divided  immediately  after  his  sepulture : to  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  two  torches ; to  the  Parish  Church  of  All  Saint’s,  to  the 
use  of  the  Brethren  of  Jesus  there,  two  torches ; to  the  Church  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Christmas  Street)  to  use  of  the 
Fraternity  of  St.  Clements  there,  two  torches ; to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Mary,  upon  the  Bridge  of  Avon,  one  torch ; and  to 
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the  other  parish  churches  and  chapels  of  the  town  one  torch,  to  be 
delivered  and  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  executors 
where  there  shall  be  the  gieatest  necessity  for  the  same  to  be 
delivered.”  He  also  leaves  to  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  two 
missals,  a silver  gilt  cup,  and  certain  richly  coloured  vestments  to 
be  worn  by  the  priests  at  the  high  altar.  Likewise  for  a per- 
petuation of  masses  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  kindred,  he 
leaves  to  the  same  church  five  houses  in  High  Street,  and  similar 
property  elsewhere.  Also  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  their 
assistance  on  such  occasions  6s.  8d.  to  the  former,  and  to  the  rest 
individually  in  proportion,  &c.,  &c.* * * §  These  are  but  a few  items 
of  Shipward’s  will,  the  whole  being  very  lengthy,  exact  and 
curious  in  its  details. 

While  re-pewing  the  church  in  1844,  an  elaborately  sculptured 
tomb,  supporting  a male  and  a female  figure,  was  discovered  in  a 
recess  in  the  south  wall.  This  was  suggested  to  belong  to  John 
Shipward,  but  its  style,  which  is  Decorated  English,  indicates  an 
earlier  date.  An  engraving  of  this  elegant  tomb  is  given  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal. | The  base  of  the  monument  is  divided 
into  six  compartments  by  trefoiled  niches,  each  containing  a small 
figure,  the  spandrils  being  occupied  by  shields.  The  tomb  is 
surmounted  by  a large  ogee-headed  canopy,  the  inner  margin  of 
which  is  enriched  by  rosettes  which  run  down  the  jambs  and  the 
plinths.  There  being  no  inscription  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whom 
this  monument  commemorates.  In  the  same  year  a single  effigy 
was  also  discovered  in  the  south  wall.  This  at  present  lies  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  western  pillars  of  the  south  aisle. 

In  this  church  formerly  existed  seven  chauntries  with  endow- 
ments for  singing  masses  to  the  souls  of  their  founders 4 One 
of  these  belonged  to  Edward  Blanket, § who,  as  well  as  two  of  his 
brothers,  were  largely  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  in  Bristol,  and 
is  said  to  have  first  introduced  into  England  the  manufacture  of 
the  coarse  and  comfortable  woollen  cloth  now  so  well  known  by 
their  name.  || 


* Kington’s  Battle  of  Nibley  Green,  291. 
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||  Mr.  Smiles  remarks  that  “it  lias  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
brothers  Blanket  gave  its  distinctive  name  to  the  now  familiar  woollen 
bedsheet but,  he  adds  “that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  blanket  gave 
its  name  to  the  brothers.”  These  men,  he  tells  us,  were  Flemings,  who 
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At  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a sumptuous  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Snigge  Knight,  Sergeant-at-Law, 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  He  was  Recorder  of 
this  City  from  1592  to  1604.  His  body  lay  in  state  for  six  weeks 
at  Tailor’s  Hall,  and  was  buried  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel, 
where  the  communion  table  now  stands,  and  whence  this  tomb  was 
removed  to  its  present  position.* 

Also,  in  this  church  may  be  found  tombs  to  the  memory  of 
Martin  Pring,  merchant,  who  died  in  1626.  Hie  terris  multum 
jactatus  et  undis , for  he  had  the  command  of  a ship  at  23  years 
of  age  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage,  and  “ was 
sometime  General  to  the  East  Indeas,”  &c.f  Monuments  or 
inscriptions  may  also  be  found  to  Dr.  John  Frankland,  Dean 
of  Gloucester,  and  Master  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge;  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Hook,  of  Kingsweston ; to  Samuel  Clarke, 
merchant;  to  Robert  Kitchen;  to  Thomas  Freke,  merchant; 
Hugh  O’Neil,  artist,  &c. 

By  will  dated  25th  May,  1398,  John  Wyell  (mayor  in  1398} 
bequeathed  “ to  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  one  ring  in  which  was 
set  a stone,  part  of  the  very  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound  at 
the  scourging,  to  be  kept  among  the  relics  for  ever. 

In  the  register  of  burials  is,  “Vm.  Rowke,  executed  at  St. 
Michael’s  Hill,  7th  of  August,  1589.” 

The  Baptist  Records  of  Broadmead  contain  the  following  entry 
of  the  interment  here  of  the  wife  of  Major  Wade,  who  figured  in 
connection  with  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  was  the  chief  local  agent 
in  Monmouth’s  Rebellion.  “ Upon  ye  1 9th  day  of  ye  3rd  Mo.r 
1678,  our  aged  S.  Wade,  wyfe  to  Major  Wade,  departed  this  life 


with  many  other  of  their  countrymen  planted  themselves  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Having  settled  in  Bristol  and  set  up  looms  in 
their  houses,  “the  magistrates,  on  hearing  of  their  proceedings,  tried  to 
stop  them  by  heavy  fines,  on  which  the  brothers  Blanket  appealed  to  the 
King.  Edward  immediately  wrote  to  the  Corporation,  that  “considering 
the  manufacture  may  turn  out  to  the  great  advantage  of  us  and  all  the 
people  of  our  kingdom,  you  are  to  permit  the  machines  to  be  erected  in 
their  (the  Flemings’)  houses,  without  making  on  that  account  any 
reproach,  hindrance,  or  undue  exaction.”  This  royal  order  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  oppressive  interference  of  the  Corporation.  The 
brothers  Blanket  were  accordingly  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  opera- 
tions, and  blankets  soon  became  an  important  branch  of  Bristol  manu- 
facture.— Smile’s  Huguenots  in  England  455. 

* Churches  of  Bristol,  203. 

+ Barrett,  515.  Churches  of  Bristol,  205. 
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at  ye  Week  in  Arlingham,  in  yc  county  of  Gloucester,  and  was 
brought  in  a Coach,  and  buried  with  her  Eldest  son  att  St.  Steven’s 
in  this  Citty,  yc  22nd  instant,  att  Midnight.” 

A stained  glass  window  has  been  recently  inserted  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  at  the  expense  of  the  Merchant  Venturers. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Stephen’s  Ringers  attached  to  this  church  is 
of  very  old  foundation  ; but  the  earliest  copy  of  its  Ordinances  bear 
the  date  1620; — the  original  is  much  earlier.  The  “Articles 
and  Decrees  ” are  thirty  in  number,  and  are  still  read  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Company,  17th  November.  These  provide  “that 
none  shall  be  of  the  said  Society  but  those  that  shall  be  of  honest, 
peaceable,  and  good  conversation ; and  such  that  shall  be  at  all 
time  and  times  ready  to  defend  whatsoever  shall  be  alledged 
against  the  said  Company,  as  well  in  regard  of  any  challenge 
as  of  any  other  wrong  or  injury  that  shall  be  offered  and  done 
by  anyone,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  he  be  : so  that  we 
may  not  only  stop  the  mouths  of  those  that  would  or  shall 
exasperate  themselves  against  us,  but  also  gain  credit  and  reputa- 
tion by  our  musical  exercise,  that  others  of  our  rich  neighbours 
hearing  these  loud  cymbals  with  their  ears,  may,  by  the  sweet 
harmony  thereof,  be  enlarged  in  their  hearts  to  pull  one  string 
to  make  it  more  sweet.  The  22nd  item  is  as  follows: — “If  any 
one  of  the  said  Company  shall  be  so  rude  as  to  run  into  the 
Belfry  before  he  do  kneel  down  and  pray,  as  every  Christian  ought 
to  do,  he  shall  pay,  for  the  first  offence  sixpence,  and  for  the 
second  lie  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  Company.”*  Is  this  pious 
exaction  maintained  ? 

ST.  WERBURGH’S  CHURCH. 

The  architectural  and  mediaeval  interest  of  St.  Werburgh’s 
Church  now  chiefly  consists  in  its  tower  and  north  porch,  the 
rest  of  the  building,  through  being  much  decayed  and  obstructing 
Small  Street,  having  been  taken  down  about  the  year  1760,  and 
re-built  with  a curtailment  of  the  chancel  end.  During  the  first 
200  years  of  its  existence  the  church  was  without  a tower,  this 
important  feature  being  added  in  1385,  and  is,  though  it  has 
undergone  repairs,  now  substantially  the  same  as  when  erected. 
The  body  of  the  fabric  also  appears  to  have  been  re-constructed 
about  the  same  time,  since,  by  the  will  of  Walter  Derby,  who  was 
then  mayor,  £40  is  given  towards  building  the  church  itself. 


Smith’s  English  Gilds,  293. 
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The  whole  of  the  structure  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  the 
tower  being  of  four  stages,  richly  executed,  of  fine  proportions, 
and  with  its  openwork  battlements  and  turrett  presenting  a good 
specimen  of  the  Somersetshire  type.  The  open  porch  on  the 
north  side  has  a roof  with  elegant  tracery  but  the  interior  of 
the  church  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  embellishments. 

Many  benefactions  have  at  former  times  been  made  to  this  church 
for  “ obiits,  chauntries,  and  to  find  lamps  at  the  several  chapels 
and  altars  within  it.”* * * §  Of  these  we  mention  only  that  of  Simon 
Clerk,  Mayor,  who,  in  1245,  “ granted  12d.  annually  for  a lamp 
to  burn  in  the  Choir  of  the  Chapel  founded  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ; ” also  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  who,  by  deed  dated 
10th  of  January,  in  1624  settled  £7  per  annum  for  ever,  issuing 
out  of  his  farm  of  Elberton  in  Gloucestershire,  for  reading  prayers 
at  6 o’clock  every  Monday  morning  throughout  the  year.  This 
injunction,  however,  must  have  speedily  experienced  an  interruption, 
for  on  the  11th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  through  the  church  having 
been  defiled  in  some  way  by  one  Owen  Charles,  “ its  doores  were 
kept  fast  vntill  the  11th  of  Julie  following,  on  wch  day  it  was,  by 
Doctor  Wright,  Bishop  of  Bristoll,  reconciled  and  purged  wth  great 
solemnitie.”f 

Of  those  who  have  filled  the  pulpit  of  St.  Werburgh’s, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  have  been  casual.  Of  these  we 
mention  the  fervent  George  Whitfield,  whose  orphean  eloquence 
threw  a spell  of  enchantment  not  only  over  the  rocky  heart  of  the 
Kingswood  savage,  but  over  the  still  harder  intellect  of  the  Phila- 
delphian sage  (Franklin).  The  occasion  of  his  preaching  in  this 
church,  which  he  did  with  “ much  freedom  to  a large  congre- 
gation,” was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the  then  Bector.J 
An  entry  in  John  Wesley’s  Journal  shows  that  he  also  discoursed 
here : — “ Sunday,  March  16,  1777.  I preached  at  St.  Werburgb’s, 
the  first  church  I ever  preached  in  in  Bristol.  I had  desired  my 
friends  not  to  come  thither,  but  to  leave  room  for  strangers.  By 
this  means  the  church  was  well  filled,  but  not  overmuch  crowded.”  § 

In  the  north  aisle  is  the  following  inscription: — “Hie  jacet 
Johannes  Punchardon,  qui  obiit  10  Apr.,  A.D.  1379,  cujus  animae 
Deus,  (fee.” 


* Barrett,  480. 

+ Churches  of  Bristol,  236. 

X Memoirs  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  II. , 257. 

§ Quoted  in  “ Churches  of  Bristol,”  234. 
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At  the  western  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  the  kneeling  figure  of 
Nicholas  Thorn  with  a wife  on  either  side  and  several  children, 
and  underneath  a long  Latin  inscription.  Nicholas  and  Robert 
Thorne  were  founders  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  School  in  Unity 
Street.  The  former  was  a flourishing  merchant  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  was  conspicuous,  while  he  lived,  for  the  virtues 
of  his  character,  and  when  he  died  for  being  one  of  the  happy 
few  whose  good  is  not  11  interred  with  their  bones.”  He  departed 
this  life  19th  August,  1546,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and 
is  here  interred.  Concerning  his  no  less  exemplary  brother,  who 
was  bred  a merchant  tailor  in  London,  where  he  died  a bachelor 
in  his  40th  year,  the  following  characteristic  remarks  of  Old 
Fuller  are  worth  quotation : “ Robert  Thorne  was  born  in  this 
city  (Bristol).  * * * * I see  it  matters  not  what  the  name 

be,  so  the  nature  be  good.  I confess  Thornes  came  in  by  a curse, 
and  our  Saviour  saith  ‘ Do  men  gather  grapes  of  Thorns.’  But 
this  our  Thorn  (God  send  us  many  coppices  of  them)  was  a blessing 
to  our  nation,  and  wine  and  oil  may  be  said  freely  to  flow  from  him. 
Being  bred  a merchant  tailor  in  London,  he  gave  more  than  £4445 
to  pious  uses,  a sum  sufficient  to  build  and  endow  a college,  the 
time  being  well  considered,  being  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  I have  observed  some  at  the  church 
door  cast  in  6d.  with  such  ostentation,  that  it  rebounded  from  the 
bottom,  and  rung  against  both  sides  of  the  basin  (so  that  the 
same  piece  of  silver  was  the  alms  and  the  giver’s  trumpet);  others 
have  dropped  down  silent  five  shillings  without  any  noise.  Our 
Thorn  was  of  the  second  sort,  doing  his  charity  effectual,  but  with 
a possible  privacy,”  &c. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  south  entrance  is  a monument  to  John 
Barker,  mayor  and  alderman,  who  died  in  1607.  His  figure, 
coloured,  and  in  the  robes  of  office,  with  a ruff  round  his  neck, 
reclines  with  the  head  raised,  and  resting  on  his  right  hand. 
Overhead  is  a flat  canopy  supported  by  marble  pillars. 

Mr.  George  Bowcher,  who,  with  Sheriff  Yeamans  was  hanged 
in  Wine  Street  for  conspiring  to  deliver  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
Prince  Rupert,  was  buried  in  a corner  of  the  south  aisle.  Barrett 
speaks  of  a small  stone  tablet  having  been  placed  to  his  memory 
with  a metrical  inscription,  which  he  gives,  but  which  has  no 
inherent  merit  to  entitle  it  to  repetition. 

On  October  the  8th,  1668,  Sir  Henry  Creswick,  who  resided  at 
the  house  in  Small  Street,  formerly  occupied  as  the  Times  and  Mirror 
Office,  was  here  interred.  Six  knights  attended  the  funeral : — 
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Sir  Hugh  Smith,  Sir  John  Newton,  Sir  Humphrey  Hook,  Sir 
Thomas  Langton,  Sir  George  Newton,  and  Sir  Robert  Cann  ; but 
no  memorial  of  him  is  now  discoverable.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  last  of  these  names — Sir  Robert  Cann — who  was  here 
buried  within  an  arched  recess  beneath  the  south  window.* 

The  patron  of  St.  Werburgh’s  is  the  Lord  Chancellor ; the 
value  is  £70. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  All  Hallow  or  All  Saints  is  said  by  William  of 
Worcester  to  have  been  founded  before  the  Norman  conquest; 
this  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  the  four  cylindrical  piers  at  the 
western  end  of  the  nave  refer  the  earlier  structure  back  to  the 
Norman  period.  No  reliable  mention  of  the  Church  has  been 
found  anterior  in  date  to  A.  D.  1216,  at  which  time  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  use  of  the  Guild  of  Calenders.  These  were  a 
fraternity  of  religious  and  laity  to  whom  was  committed  the 
custody  of  the  archives  of  the  town,  and  whose  office  it  was  to 
keep  a monthly  register  of  local  events  and  public  acts.  William 
of  Worcester  says  that  one  of  the  Calendar  Brotherhood  was  his 
uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Botoner,  priest,  (at  whose  deathbed  he  was 
present  when  a child  of  six  years  old,  and  so  of  too  immature  age 
to  notice  his  person,)  who  was  buried  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
south  porch  of  this  Church  : but  he  adds,  I believe  the  bones  of 
the  said  Sir  Thomas  were  removed  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
the  new  aisle,  and  that  his  tomb  of  freestone  was  likewise  removed,  j- 
This  proves  that  the  south  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
writer  just  quoted  (who  was  born  in  1415  and  died  about  the  year 
1484),  and  may  therefore  belong  to  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  The  Calendars  were  also  a Guild  of  literature,  and  their 
library  was  the  only  public  one  in  the  town.  Great  cost  and  care 
had  been  bestowed  on  its  formation,  Sir  John  Gyllard,  Prior  of 
the  House,  who  died  in  1451,  having  alone  expended  the  then 
princely  sum  of  £217  towards  its  increase.  “ To  estimate  fairly,” 
say  the  historian  of  Alhallowen,  “ the  value  of  this  amount,  I 
have  but  to  tell  the  reader  that  there  is  now  before  me  a document 
bearing  date  about  twenty  years  later,  wherein  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  by  a certain  party  to  make  well,  workmanly,  and 
surely,  with  good  timber,  a house  in  High  Street,  with  floor, 


* Churches  of  Bristol,  237,  246. 
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•windows,  partitions,  &c. : the  said  house  having  a shop,  and  hall 
above  the  shop  with  an  oriel  window,  a chamber  above  the  hall 
with  an  oriel  window,  and  another  chamber  above  that,”  &c.,  &c., 
for  all  which  the  other  party  covenants  to  pay  the  sum  sterling  of 
£6  13s.  4d.  Now  the  deed  expressly  states  that  this  was  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  building  the  whole , not  merely  a part  of  the 
house ; the  only  perquisite  allowed  the  builder  was  the  old  timber. 
To  estimate  then  the  value  of  this  disinterested  prior’s  benefaction 
and  zeal,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  gave  towards  the  supply 
and  maintenance  of  the  library  alone  a sum  equal  to  the  cost  of 
building  thirty  of  the  smaller  houses  in  High  Street,  adorned,  as 
they  then  were,  with  projections,  graduating  upwards  and  ter- 
minating in  gables,  ornamented  with  quaintly  wrought  timber  and 
pargeting.”*  The  structure  containing  the  library  was  over  the  north 
or  Jesus  aisle  which  was  built  by  the  same  Sir  John  Gyllarde.f 
The  whole  of  the  books  and  documents  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  an  accidental  fire  about  the  year  1446.  Barrett  has  given  a 
version  from  the  original  latin  charter  of  this  library,  by  which  it 
appears  that  on  “ every  festival  day,  at  two  hours  before  nine  and 
for  two  hours  after,  free  access  and  recess  may  be  granted  to  all 
willing  to  enter  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  and  the  prior,  if  duly 
required,  shall  lay  open  doubtful  and  obscure  places  of  Scripture 
to  all  that  ask  him  according  to  his  best  knowledge,  and  shall 
read  a public  lecture  every  week  in  the  said  library  according  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.”  Each  book  was 
secured  by  a chain,  and  three  inventories  of  the  whole  collection 
were  kept,  one  each  by  the  mayor  and  dean  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  third  by  the  prior  or  librarian. 

There  were  several  altars  and  chauntries  in  this  Church.  In 
1241,  Alice  Hayle  left  a tenement  called  the  Green  Lettice  in 
High  Street  of  £5  6s.  8d.  yearly  rental  to  find  an  annual  celebra- 
tion of  her  requiem  on  the  10th  of  July  at  the  cross  or  rood 
altar  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel. J Also,  about  1267,  William 
Selke,  Chaplain,  granted  2s.  rent  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen  for  finding  a lamp  to  burn  all  night  for  his  own  soul  and 
the  souls  of  John  his  father  and  Isabel  his  mother. § In  1433, 
Martin  Draper  gave  12d.  a year  to  maintain  a lamp  to  burn  there, 
and  John  le  Gate  gave  4s.  per  annum  to  find  five  tapers  to  burn 
before  our  Lady’s  Altar.  Sir  Thomas  Marshall,  vicar,  who  died 


* Rogers’  Calenders,  p.  101.  t Barrett,  441.  £ Ibid.  p.  439. 

§ From  the  original  deed. 
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in  1434,  Sir  William  Rodbert,  vicar,  who  died  1453,  Sir  Nicholas 
Parker,  vicar,  who  died  in  1466,  were  among  those  who  founded 
chauntries  here.  The  last  named  gave  8s.  yearly  endowment  to 
provide  101b.  of  wax  for  two  tapers  to  burn  before  the  high  altar.*" 
The  various  gifts  and  endowments  were  of  unusual  value.  It 
appears  by  the  Church  deeds  that  on  the  14th  of  August,  1459, 
there  were  upwards  of  423  ouncesf  of  silver  plate  belonging 
to  these  altars,  besides  an  endless  catalogue  of  crucifixes  of  gold, 
and  silver,  (some  weighing  more  than  90  ounces,)  chalices, 
tabernacles,  candlesticks,  censers,  golden  eagles,  frontals,  banners,, 
missals,  albs,  copes,  tunicles,  and  chasubles,  as  also  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  fraternity  of  Calenders  was  peculiarly 
rich  in  illuminated  books,  some  of  which  had  cost  nearly  a life 
time  in  execution,  and  were  of  rare  beauty  and  value.  One  of 
these  entitled  the  Dawnse  of  Powles  (Dance  of  Pauls)  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  stricter  watch  and  ward  were  placed  upon  it 
than  on  any  of  the  rest.  It  was  nevertheless  stolen,  and  for  a 
time  no  correct  surmise  could  be  made  by  whom.  After  much 
unhappy  guessing  and  abortive  trouble  in  acting  upon  guesses,  i>t 
was  suggested  by  a more  sagacious  head  that  probably  some  one 
among  a party  of  intending  pilgrims  to  Compostella,  who  had 
previously  been  paying  their  devotions  at  Allhallows,  might  have 
taken  the  work  in  order  to  present  at  the  shrine  of  St.  James, 
such  an  one  thinking  that  the  robbery  would  be  robbed  of  its 
villany  in  being  done  for  a holy  purpose.  As  the  chartered  vessel 
conveying  the  suspected  pilgrims  was  far  on  its  voyage,  if  indeed 
it  had  not  reached  the  shores  of  Spain,  it  was  resolved  to  under- 
take the  perils  of  an  overland  journey  in  discovery  of  the  missing 
treasure.  Two  of  the  brethren  accordingly  set  out  on  the  adven- 


* Barrett,  439. 

+ On  the  14th  of  August,  1549,  the  following  jewels  were  weighed  at 
All  Saints’  Church,  by  which  the  riches  belonging  thereto  may  be 
estimated : — 

OUNCES- 

A great  cup  of  silver,  all  gilt  weight  159 

A small  cup,  all  gilt,  with  crucifix  ,,  60 

One  pan  of  silver,  all  gilt,  with  a little  cup  and  spoon  ,,  44f 

Two  censers,  all  gilt  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,  68 

Two  candlesticks  of  silver,  part  gilt,  with  a little  pan,  ) 

and  a slip  of  silver,  part  gilt  J ” 4 

4234 

— Barrett,  440. 
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turous  expedition,  and  the  long  toil  of  travel  to  the  shrine  being 
passed,  they  had  the  delight  to  find  among  the  costly  gifts  at  the 
altar  their  “ precious  Prymer.”  Having  repossessed  themselves 
of  the  book  they  returned  and  secured  it  once  more  within  a 
grating  under  an  image  of  St.  Christopher.  Again,  however,  it 
was  stolen,  never  again  to  be  recovered.*  One  of  the  procurators 
of  this  Church,  in  1437,  was  Jno.  Leyneil.  and  his  name,  with 
that  of  his  wife  Katherine,  is  conspicuous  in  the  warden’s  book 
among  the  “ Good  Doers  ” for  the  amount  and  character  of  his 
benefactions.  Besides  endowing  a chauntry  in  which  a priest  was 
to  sing  for  ten  years,  and  appointing  an  anniversary  to  be  held  in 
remembrance  of  them  for  the  same  space,  they  presented  the 
Church  with  a map  book  of  the  worth  of  10  marks,  with  a chalice, 
double  gilt,  weighing  25  ounces  and  valued  at  £7  13s.  4d.,  with 
a pair  of  silver  cruets,  with  a corporas  and  case,  the  latter  of 
“ blew  ” velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  with  a great  pair  of  latten 
candlesticks,  called  standard  for  the  choir  “ whereof  afore  we  had 
but  2 and  now  we  have  IY,  and  also,  where  we  were  moved  to 
borrow  in  time  of  necessity,  and  now,  blessed  be  God  and  them, 
we  have  none  need  for  such  stuff,  the'which  candlesticks  weigheth 
941bs.  and  cost  4 marks.” 

“ Item,  moreover  where  our  second  suit  of  vestments  were  of 
Bawdekyn  and  nothing  of  fines  unto  the  best  suit  the  said 
Catherine  considering  this  hath  ordained  and  given  to  the  house  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  Allhallows  and  the  church  a finer  suit  of 
blue  velvet,  with  flowers  otherwise  branches  of  gold  with  orfres  of 
red  velvet,  and  eagles  of  gold,  that  is  to  say,  a chasuble,  two 
tunicles,  with  their  albs,  and  their  apparels,  and  2 copes, 
according  to  the  same  and  it  cost  £25.” 

By  the  ancient  office  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  it  was  appointed 
that  upon  All  Hallowen  Day  the  Mayor  and  the  Sheriff  of 
Bristowe  were  after  dinner  to  assemble  with  the  whole  council 
at  the  Tolsey,  “ with  many  othir  gentils  and  worshipfull  comeners, 
such  as  apperith  there  at  that  tyme,  and  fro  thens  go  in  to  All 
Hallowen  church,  there  to  offre,  and  fro  thens  to  walke  all  in  fere 
unto  the  Maire’s  place,  there  to  have  their  ffyres  and  their  drynk- 
yns  with  spiced  cakebrede,  and  sondry  wynes,  the  cuppes  merilly 
serving  aboute  the  hous ; and  then  fro  thens  every  man  departing 
unto  his  parish  church  to  evensong.”! 


* Rogers,  200.  Churches  of  Bristol,  84. 
t Smith’s  English  Gilds,  421. 
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Among  tlie  relics  that  the  Calenders  boasted  themselves  to 
possess  were  the  candlestick  and  skull  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket — 
the  authenticity  of  one  at  least  of  which  seems  fairly  open  to 
■suspicion. 

At  the  Dissolution  the  riches  of  the  house  and  church  of  the 
Calenders  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VH., 
the  whole  of  the  silver  being  coined  for  royal  use  at  the  mint  of 
Bristol.* 

The  patronage  of  the  church  is  held  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Bristol. 

The  oldest  remaining  portion  of  the  edifice  are  the  four 
•circular  piers  with  Norman  capitals  at  the  western  end  of  the 
middle  aisle.  These  sustain  the  houses  that  extend  over  this 
extremity  of  the  aisle.  The  house  on  the  south  is  the  vicarage, 
and  was  originally  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Marshall,  Vicar  and 
Calendar,  about  the  year  1422.  The  south  aisle  was  the 
chapel  of  the  fraternity : the  Perpendicular  Eastern  window  of 
this  is  partly  concealed  by  Colston’s  monument.  The  north,  called 
Jesus  aisle,  was  re-built  in  1782.  The  present  tower  was 
commenced  in  1716,  and  occupied  five  years  in  building,  costing 
£589  10s.  Eight  new  bells  were  cast  for  the  church  in  1728. 
The  pulpit  is  very  handsomely  carved,  and  probably  dates  about 
the  time  of  James  I. 

Several  vicars  of  this  church  are  buried  in  the  middle  aisle,  but 
the  incised  brasses  or  other  inscriptions  to  their  memory  have 
disappeared.  Sir  John  Duddlestone,  Bart.,  (concerning  whom  a 
quaint  story  is  told  of  his  being  the  first  to  greet  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  on  his  arrival  at  Bristol,  by  giving  him  a homely  but 
hearty  invitation  to  his  house,  which  thereby  gained  his  baronetcy,) 
lies  buried  with  Susanna,  his  lady,  under  the  first  pew  coming  into 
the  church,  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  north  door.f  He  was  a 
wealthy  tobacco  merchant  “in  the  house  fronting  the  south  side 
of  St.  Werburgh’s  tower,  the  back  part  of  which  is  now  called 
Shannon  Court.”;j; 

The  most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  interesting,  monument  in  the 
church  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Colston,  who  was  one  of  the 
honourable  few  whose  goodness  lives  after  them,  being  not 
•“  interred  with  their  bones.”  His  sublime  benevolence  has  been, 
and  will  ever  be,  a household  word  in  Bristol  as  long  as  the  city 


Barrett,  440. 


t Ibid.  445. 


Ibid.  445. 
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exists.  An  enumeration  of  his  public  benefactions  is  given  on  his 
tomb,  but  his  private  deeds  of  charity,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  unlimited,  will  always  be  undetailed.  He  died  at  Mortlake, 
in  Surrey,  and  the  funeral  procession  from  that  place  to  the 
present  was  a week  on  its  melancholy  march.  It  “ consisted  of  a 
hearse  and  G horses  covered  with  plumes  and  velvet,  attended  by 
8 horsemen  in  black  cloaks,  and  followed  by  three  mourning 
coaches  with  6 horses  to  each,  and  12  pages  with  caps  and 
truncheons.”  “ Where  it  rested  on  the  road  the  rooms  were  hung 
with  deep  mourning,  a large  pall  edged  with  silver,  shields  and 
eight  large  silver  candlesticks  were  placed  around  the  coffin ; and 
a lid  with  plumes  of  fine  ostrich  feathers,  surrounded  by  a rail, 
enriched  with  silk  escutcheons  and  accordant  plumes.  Upon  this 
solemn  garniture,  the  dark  livery  of  death,  a brilliant  light  was- 
cast  from  six  wax  candles  in  large  silver  candlesticks,  and  from 
four  dozen  tapers  in  silver  sconces,  which  with  escutcheons,  were 
arranged  around  the  room.”*  A contemporary  narrator,  Silas- 
Tod,  who  was  a Colston  scholar  on  St.  Augustine’s  Back  at  the 
time  his  benefactor  died,  relates  that  orders  were  given  to  all  the 
boys  on  the  foundation  “ to  learn  by  heart  the  90th  Psalm  to  sing 
before  the  corpse  as  it  entered  the  city,  which  was  at  Lawford’s- 
Gate,  where  we  joined  before  the  hearse,  and  sung  before  it  the 
space  of  five  hours,  amidst  a most  numerous  and  crowded  audience. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  what  manner  the  houses  and  streets- 
were  lined  with  ranks  of  people,  and  although  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  none  paid  any  regard  thereto,  but  the  whole  multitude 
seemed  determined  to  see  the  last  of  so  eminent  a man.  We  came 
at  last  to  All  Saints’  Church,  where  he  was  interred  under  the 
communion  table.”')*  The  effigy  on  his  tomb  is  by  Rysbach,  from 
an  original  portrait  by  Richardson.  On  every  Sunday  a nosegay 
of  such  flowers  as  the  season  affords  is  placed  on  his  monument, 
money  having  been  left  for  the  purpose.  On  the  base  of  the 
tomb  is  inscribed,  “ Edward,  the  son  of  William  Colston,  Esqre., 
and  Sarah,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Nov.  2,  1636,  died  at 
Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  Oct.  -21,  1721,  and  lies  interred  in  All 
Saints’  Church,  Bristol.” 

All  Saints’  is  a vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bristol.  Its  value,  £154.  Population,  121. 


/ 


Edward  Colston  and  his  Times,'  466. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  church,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  castle, 
the  barbican  of  which  stood  at  the  chancel  end.  It  is  a rectory, 
and  was  granted  by  Robert  Fitzhamon  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkes- 
bury, which  grant  was  confirmed  by  a charter  of  King  Henry  I., 
-dated  1106.  At  the  Dissolution  the  living  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  Brain,  merchant  tailor,  of  London,  the 
purchaser  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  many  other  Bristol  churches.  In 
the  year  1643  it  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  its  great  military 
neighbour,  inasmuch  that  Col.  Fiennes  had  given  orders  for  the 
demolition  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Philip’s  on  account 
of  their  proximity  to  the  castle,  but  the  appearance  of  Prince 
Rupert  with  20,000  men  before  the  city,  prevented  the  mischievous 
procedure. 

The  only  portion  that  remains  of  the  early  fabric  is  probably  the 
tower,  which  is  a massive  structure  of  Norman  workmanship,  in 
strong  analogy  with  the  vanished  castle,  the  walls  of  the  belfry 
being  said  to  be  more  than  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  height  of 
the  tower,  without  the  pinnacles,  which  are  a later  addition,  is  79ft. 
The  church  has  three  aisles,  the  north  and  south  being  96  feet 
long,  the  middle  111  feet;  their  height  about  36  feet;  the  width 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  54  feet.*  In  the  year  1749,  a 
faculty  was  obtained  for  repairing  and  beautifying  this  church,  at 
which  time  were  wrought  many  incongruous  innovations  and  addi- 
tions that  have  only  recently  disappeared. 

On  the  north  of  the  church,  at  the  side  of  the  fifth  buttress, 
projects  a rood  turret,  containing  the  staircase  by  which  the  priest 
ascended  to  the  rood  loft.  There  were  formerly  many  incised 
brasses,  but  they  have  been  nearly  all  abstracted.  A very 
fine  one,  however,  representing  a priest  (Robert  Loud)  in 
eucharistic  vestments  and  bearing  a chalice,  may  yet  be  seen 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  This  is  of  the  date  1461.  In 
the  middle  aisle  were  three  brasses  to  the  memory  of  Andrew 
Nortion  and  his  wives,  Elizabeth  and  Ellen.  He  died  1527. f In 
the  south  aisle  is  a sumptuous  tomb,  with  the  kneeling  figures  of 
Richard  Aldworth  and  his  wife,  who  resided  in  the  ancient  house 
adjoining  the  church,  now  called  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  where  he 
died  in  1634.  Near  this  is  a storied  monument  of  costly  work- 


Barrett,  518. 


f Ibid,  519. 
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manship,  having  a canopy  supported  by  six  fluted  pillars,  whose 
one  time  gilded  capitals  are  now  disfigured  by  whitewash.  Upon 
the  sculptured  sarcophagus  comprising  the  tomb  lies  the  effigy  of 
a lady,  in  the  quaint  costume  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Of  her 
no  account  is  given  but  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of  Newton, 
of  Barr's  Court.  Mr.  Ellacomb,  however,  supposes  her  to  have 
been  Antholin,  wife  of  John  Newton,  brother  to  Sir  Henry 
Newton,  who  died  in  1599.  Contrasted  with,  and  lying  at  the 
foot  of  this  sumptuous  memorial  is  a humble  but  suggestive 
memento  mori,  in  the  form  of  a cadaver  or  skeleton,  to 

the  memory  of  some  unknown  person.  From  the  middle 

aisle  has  disappeared  a stone  which  had  the  following  in- 
scription : “ Sir  John  Cadaman,  Knight,  was  beheaded  in 

the  castle  for  killing  Miles  Callowhill,  an  officer  of  the 
garrison,  while  Prince  Rupert  had  possession  of  Bristol,  and 
was  buried  in  this  church  the  9th  of  April,  1645.”* 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a chauntry  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  the  “ Blessed  Mary  of  Bellhouse,  to  the 

fraternity  of  which,  now  newly  established  (A.D.  1500), 
William  Spicer  gave  a garden  and  a house  in  Marshall  (now 
Merchant)  street,  and  others  other  benefactions. ”f  In  1521, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  executed  for  treason  by  Henry  VIII., 
records  in  his  roll  of  expenses  “ an  offering  to  our  Lady  of 
Bellhouse,  Bristowe,  3s.  4d.”f 

In  the  burial  ground  of  this  church  was  interred  Richard 
Savage,  the  poet,  the  story  of  whose  life  by  Dr.  Johnson  has 
imparted  so  romantic  an  interest  to  his  name.  Savage,  as  is 
well  known,  died  a debtor  in  Newgate,  Bristol.  He  was 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  a Mrs.  Reed,  coffee-house  keeper, 
for  a debt  of  £8.  His  confinement  was  not  rigorous,  his 
gaoler  Dagge  showing  him  great  indulgence  and  kindness, 
allowing  him  the  use  of  his  own  apartments  and  making  him 
his  companion  in  walks  about  the  neighbourhood.  During  his 
so-called  imprisonment  he  wrote  a satire  on  the  merchants 
of  Bristol,  which  might  be  characterised  by  the  adjective  his 
name  expresses.  He  died  of  a fever  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1743,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at  the 
oxpense  of  his  gaoler,  assisted  by  some  contributions  from  Lady 


* Barrett,  519. 

+ Drake’s  Bristol,  123. 

+ Brewer’s  State  Papers,  iii. , 500. 
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Huntingdon  and  her  friends.*  The  burial  register  has  the 
following  simple  entry  : — 

“An.  Bom.,  1743,  Aug.  1,  Richard  Savage,  the  Poet. 

No  stone  covers  his  grave,  but  the  precise  spot  of  his  burial  is 
traditionally  said  to  be  six  feet  from  the  south  door  of  the  church. y- 

CHRIST  CHURCH. 

Christ  Church,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Wine 
Street  and  Broad  Street,  replaces  one  of  the  four  ancient  churches- 
which  surrounded  the  High  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
original  fabric  dates  back  to  Norman,  if  not  Saxon,  times,  but  the 
edifice  that  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  present  appears 
in  its  general  features  to  have  partaken  of  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Barrett  and  the  engraving  in  hi& 
History,  was  “ no  very  beautiful  structure.”  Southey,  who  was- 
born  and  spent  his  boyhood  near  its  precincts,  remarks,  in  a letter  to 
a friend,  dated  March  6th,  1806  : — “ I remember  the  old  church  ; 
a row  of  little  shops  were  built  before  it,  above  which  its  windows- 
received  light,  and  on  the  leads  which  roofed  them  crowds  used  to 
stand  at  the  chairing  of  members,  as  they  did  to  my  remembrance- 
when  peace  was  proclaimed  after  the  American  war.  I was 
christened  in  that  old  church*,  and  vividly  remember  our  pew  under 
the  organ,  of  which  I certainly  have  not  thought  these  fifteen 

years  before.  was  then  rector,  a humdrum  somnificator, 

who,  God  rest  his  soul  for  it ! made  my  poor  mother  stay  at  home 
Sunday  evenings  because  she  could  not  keep  awake  after  dinner  to 
hear  him.  A worldly-minded  man  succeeded,  and  effected,  by 
dint  of  begging  and  impudence,  a union  between  the  two  parishes 
of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Ewen’s,  for  no  other  conceivable  reason 
than  that  he  might  be  rector  of  both.  * * * * There  were 

quarter  boys  to  this  old  church  clock,  as  to  St.  Dunstan,  and  I 
have  many  a time  stopt  with  my  satchel  on  my  back  to  see  them 
strike.^;  * * * * The  church  was  demolished,  and  sad  things- 

were  said  of  the  indecencies  that  occurred  in  removing  the  coffins 


* Besides  what  Dr.  Johnson’s  well-known  Life  of  Savage  supplies,  many 
particulars  concerning  his  imprisonment  are  contained  in  the  ‘ ‘ Selections 
from  the  Gentleman' s Magazine ,”  vol.  II.,  367.  Also,  see  Lady  Hunting- 
don’s Memoirs,  vol.  II. , 367,  for  additional  information. 

+ Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  XVI.,  286. 

t These  quarter  boys  are  said  to  be  still  preserved,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  a gentleman  at  Brislington. 
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for  the  new  foundation  to  be  laid.  We  had  no  interest  in  this, 
for  our  vault  was  at  Ashton.  * * * * Once  more  to  Christ 

Church.  I was  present  in  the  heart  of  a crowd  when  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid,  and  read  the  plates  wherein  posterity  will  find 
engraved  the  name  Robert  Southey — for  my  father  was  church- 
warden— by  the  same  token  that  that  year  he  gave  me  a penny 
to  go  to  the  fair  instead  of  a shilling  as  usual,  being  out  of  humour 
or  out  of  money,  and  I,  recurring  to  a common  phrase,  called  him 
a generous  churchwarden.  There  was  money  under  the  plate.  I 
put  some  halfpence  which  I had  picked  out  for  their  good  im- 
pression; and  Waites,  the  bookseller,  a good  medal  of  the  present 
king.* 

Christ  Church  was  consolidated  with  St.  Ewen’s,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Council  House  opposite,  in  the  year  1787,  the 
worth  of  the  combined  benefices  being  £390.  The  living  of  Christ 
Church  from  1447  to  1588  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Tewkesbury,  when  it  passed  to  the  city  corporation. 

In  a curious  alliterative  poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II., 
edited  by  the  Camden  Society,  is  an  allusion  to  Christ  Church  in 
this  wise,  the  spelling  being  modernised : — 

“And  as  I passed  in  my  prayer  where  priests  were  at  mass 
In  a blessed  borough  that  Bristol  is  named, 

In  a temple  of  the  trinity,  the  town  even  amidst, 

That  Christ  Church  is  cleped  among  the  common  people, 
Suddenly  there  sounded  selcouth  things,” 

These  selcouth  or  strange  things  being  the  landing  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond. 

In  the  Procurator’s  book  is  contained  a charge  of  4d.  for  ring- 
ing the  bell  upon  the  coming  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1534. 

On  July  2nd,  1543,  the  day  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Litany  was  first  sung  in  English  in  a procession  from  this 
church  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff.'j* 

The  present  edifice  was  opened  in  1790 ; it  is  built  of  freestone, 
and  any  attempt  at  exterior  ornament  has  been  expended  on  the 
western  end  and  the  tower,  the  rest  being  enclosed  by  houses. 
The  style  is  nominally  Grecian,  with  variations  in  accordance  with 
modern  exigencies  and  taste.  There  being  no  classical  prototype 
to  guide  the  construction  of  an  ecclesiastical  interior,  the  present 
is  divided  in  the  manner  of  a Gothic  edifice  into  three  aisles.  The 
result  is  favourable,  the  proportions  being  symmetrical  and  chaste, 
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and  the  embellishment  such  as  to  gain  admiration  in  any  reason- 
able tolerator  of  the  style.  “ I am  credibly  informed,”  remarks 
old  Fuller,  “that  one  Mr.  Bichard  Gregson,  citizen,  hath  ex- 
pended a great  sum  of  money  in  new  casting  of  the  bells  of  Christ 
Church,  adding  tunable  chymes  unto  them.  Surely  he  is  the 
same  person  whom  I find  in  the  printed  List  of  Compounders  to 
have  paid  one  hundred  and  five  pounds  for  his  reputed  delinquency 
in  our  Civil  Wars,  and  am  glad  to  see  one  of  his  persuasion  (so 
lately  purified  in  Goldsmiths’  Hall)  able  to  go  to  the  cost  of  so 
chargeable  a work.”* 

A heavy  oaken  chest  originally  secured  by  three  locks  is  pre- 
served behind  the  organ.  The  register  of  this  church  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Ewen’s  commence  their  entries  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

There  are  few  monuments  of  general  interest  in  this  church. 
The  principal  is  perhaps  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Standfast, 
who  was  sequestrated  in  the  civil  war  for  his  adherence  to  the 
king.  He  is  declared  to  have  suffered  much  persecution  for  his 
loyalty.  At  one  time  he  escaped  his  pursuers  at  Thornbury  by 
putting  on  the  habit  of  a thatcher,  and  pretending  to  be  busy  in 
mending  the  roof  of  a house  in  that  place.  His  living  was  given 
to  one  Evans,  a tailor,  and  he  himself  imprisoned  in  Bristol  Castle, 
“ for  his  disaffection  to  the  Parliament  of  England  and  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  in  his  printing,  praying,  and  preaching  he  had 
expressed.” 

From  the  east  window,  facing  Broad  Street,  of  St.  Ewen’s 
Church,  King  Edward  IV.  witnessed  the  procession  which  con- 
ducted Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  to  execution.  He  may  be  remembered 
as  the  subject  of  a pathetic  ballad  by  Chatterton,  his  punishment 
being  the  remorseless  exaction  of  the  penalty  of  being  answerable 
for  the  surrender  of  a perfidious  friend,  who  had  offended  the  king. 

The  remains  of  John  Elbridge,  Esq.,  a philanthrophist  whose 
good  deeds  are  of  lasting  interest  to  poorer  citizens,  are  here  in- 
terred. He  was  the  original  founder  of  the  Infirmary,  and  also 
bequeathed  £3,000  to  endow  his  charity  school  for  24  girls  in 
Fort  Lane,  St.  Michael’s  Hill.j  He  died  in  1739. 


* Fuller’s  Worthies,  Bristol. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  Honourable  Horace  Walpole’s  recorded  impression  of  the 
exterior  of  this  church  that  it  “ is  neat  and  truly  Gothic  ” will 
hardly  at  the  present  time  meet  with  any  cordial  acceptance.  It 
is  the  third  building  erected  on  the  same  foundation,  and  a more 
emasculated  reproduction  of  the  grand  old  Gothic  style  would  be 
hardly  possible.  The  spire  indeed  is  a redeeming  feature  and 
worthy  of  better  relationship.  The  height  of  this  is  205  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  earlier  structure  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  later 
Saxon  period,  but  no  authentic  details  are  extant.  In  the  year 
1503  the  church  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  for  in  the  will  of 
Thomas  Knapp,  an  eminent  merchant  and  one  time  mayor  of  the 
city,  £20  is  given  “towards  rebuilding  of  Nicholas  Church.” 
The  fabric  stood  upon  the  ancient  wall  of  the  town — the  east  end 
-the  floor  of  which  was  much  higher  than  the  ground  level  of 
the  church,  standing  upon  St.  Nicholas  Gate.  Owing  to  this 
superior  elevation  of  the  chancel,  the  high  altar  was  approached 
by  an  ascent  of  twelve  steps  of  white  and  black  marble,  by  which 
arrangement  a peculiar  dignity  was  acquired. 

The  removal  of  the  old  gateway  in  1762  having  entailed  the 
demolition  of  a part  of  the  church,  it  was  thought  judicious  to 
rebuild  the  whole  edifice,  which  was  effected  at  an  expense  of 
£6,000.  The  old  crypt  or  cemetery  was  happily  preserved,  and 
is  the  only  archasological  feature  of  interest  that  remains.  This 
consists  of  two  aisles,  divided  by  five  clustered  pillars.  From 
these  spring  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  which  have  boldly  carved 
bosses  at  the  intersections.  One  of  these  is  said  to  represent 
Queen  Philippa,  another  the  Madonna  and  child,  and  a third  our 
Saviour.  The  date  of  the  present  crypt  is  about  1503,  at  which 
time  the  church  was  partly  rebuilt.*  There  are,  however,  portions 
that  indicate  an  earlier  style  of  architecture,  there  having  been  a 
crypt  here  for  several  centuries  previously.  About  A.D.  1200 
Richard  WombstroAg  sells  his  house  and  cellars  for  30  marks,  to 
build  a chantry  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  the  souls  of  his  father 
and  mother:  this  has  been  explained  to  be  the  crypt  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Also  in  1273  Walter  Derby,  mayor,  gives  a lamp  to 
burn  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a chantry  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Nicholas  for  ever.j 


Archaeolog.  Proe.,  Bristol,  122. 
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“ There  was  a religious  guild  or  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, ,r 
states  Barrett,  “ within  the  crowd  of  St.  Nicholas  cum  capella,  in 
honorem  Santae  Cruets  ibidem ; they  received  rents  with  the 
brotherhood  and  casualties,  £18  5s.  per  annum.  The  expenses  of 
the  priest  and  clerk  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Ghost  mass  and 
anthems,  yearly  salary  was  £6  13s.  4d.,  which,  with  wine,  ringing 
the  bells,  and  cleaning  the  crowd,  amounted  to  about  £9  per 
annum  in  toto,  and  costs  £ fer  the  drynking  of  the  brootherhoode 
on  Holy  Rood  day  ’ amounted  to  £5  6s.,  where  the  wheat  in  1529 
is  charged  21d.  per  bushel,  candles  Id.  per  pound,  14  gallons  of 
milk,  Is.  2d.,  double  ale  2d.  per  gallon,  &c.”* 

In  the  crypt  is  buried  Alderman  Whitson,  who  was  a princely 
benefactor  to  the  city.  Besides  serving  the  office  of  mayor,  he 
was  four  times  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Bristol.  He 
died  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  1629.  Out  of  his  estates 
he  bequeathed  to  52  poor  childbed  women  £52  per  annum  ; to 
the  Redmaids  hospital,  £120  ditto;  to  the  Merchant’s  almshouse, 
£26  ditto;  20  poor  housekeepers,  £52;  to  poor  widows,  £26; 
to  the  use  of  merchants  and  poor  tradesmen,  interest  free,  £500. f 
In  the  floor  are  several  incised  monumental  slabs  of  some 
archaeological  interest.  Two  stone  coffins  may  also  be  seen,  one 
of  which  was  discovered  in  1821  in  its  original  situation  against 
the  north  wall.  This  is  to  the  memory  of  Mabel  and  Richard  le- 
Draper,  and  is  dated  1311.  The  body  of  Mabel  appears  to  have 
been  burnt  (?)  only  ashes  and  a skull  being  found  in  the  tomb; 
but  Richard  was  buried  entire  as  his  skeleton  remains.!  The 
old  Communion  table  and  three  gilded  figures  that  belonged  to 
the  altar  of  the  preceding  church  are  here  preserved. 

In  the  year  1823,  the  crypt  was  restored,  at  which  time  a brass 
plate  with  the  following  inscription  was  fixed  in  the  south  aisle  : — 
“ This  crypt  is  traditionally  an  ancient  cemetery  of  the  original 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Canute 
the  Great  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  MXXX;  it  appears  to  have 
been  repaired  and  beautified  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in 
the  year  MCCCLXI,  ahead  of  his  Queen  Philippa  being  still 
perfect  in  the  keystone  of  the  first  groin  in  the  south  aisle.  It 
was  afterwards  used  by  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
chapel  in  the  year  MDCIII,  and  was  religiously  preserved,  when 

* Barrett,  p.  497. 

t See  “Nichols’  Life  of  Whitson,”  for  the  fullest  account  of  his  career 
and  benefactions. 

t Ibid  127. 
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the  ancient  church  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  year 
MDCCLXVIII;  so  long  a period  of  time,  having  injured  some 
of  the  arches,  the  foundations  were  carefully  examined  and 
repaired,  and  the  whole  building  was  restored  to  its  original 
strength  and  beauty,  MDCCCXXIII.” 

Eight  chambers  are  enumerated  to  have  belonged  to  this 
church,  one  being  to  Richard  Spyces,  four  to  Everard  le  French, 
another  to  William  Spencer,  and  two  others  to  Thomas  Knappe.* 
It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  the  Corporation  to  go  to 
Nicholas  Church  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  its  patron  Saint  to  hear 
even-song,  and  on  St.  Nicholas’  day  to  hear  mass  and  offer,  and 
hear  the  Bishop’s  sermon,  and  receive  his  blessing.  The  corpora- 
tion after  dinner,  assembled  at  “the  Counter,”  (afterwards  the 
Tholzel  or  Tolzey),  and  while  they  waited  the  coming  of  the 
Bishop,  they  amused  themselves  by  playing  at  dice.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  Town  Clerk  to  find  them  dice,  and  he  received  for 
every  raffle  one  penny.  And  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop,  his 
choir  sang  there,  and  the  Bishop  gave  his  blessing.  And  he  and 
the  whole  of  his  chapel  were  entertained  with  bread  and  wine ; 
and  afterward  the  Corporation  went  again  to  St.  Nicholas,  to  hear 
the  Bishop’s  even-song. f In  the  calendar  of  Ricart,  who  was 
Town  Clerk  in  the  18th  year  of  Edward  IV.,  is  also  preserved  a 
curious  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  Christmas  observances  at 
Bristol,  at  that  time.  By  this  it  was  ordered  among  other  in- 
junctions that  after  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  of  St.  Nicholas  no 
person  should  carry  any  kind  of  light  through  the  street,  nor  to  be 
armed  with  any  weapons,  on  pain  of  certain  penalties.  The 
interest  of  this  document  will  justify  its  quotation  in  detail : — 

Ordinances  for  the  Observance  of  Xmas  at  Bristol  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  IV. 

“ Item. — The  Mayir  of  Bristol  shall  by  usage  this  quarter  the 
next  market  day  before  Christmas  day,  or  else  on  Christmas  eve, 
do  make  open  proclamation  for  good  rule  and  governance,  to  be 
had  and  kept  within  the  said  town  during  the  holy  days  under  this 
manner  of  form. 

“ The  mayor  and  the  sheriff  charge  and  command  on  the  king 
sovereign  lord’s  behalf,  that  no  manner  of  person  of  what  degree 
or  condition  that  they  be  of,  at  this  Christmas  go  a mumming 


Barrett,  497. 


t Smith’s  Gilds,  422. 
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with  close  visages,  nor  go  after  curfews  rung  at  St.  Nicholas 
without  light  in  their  hands,  that  is  to  say  sconce  light,  and  that 
they  go  no  wise  with  weapon  defensibly  arrayed,  whereby  the 
king’s  peace  may  be  in  any  mannerwise  be  broken  or  hurt,  and 
that  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  and  making  fine  and  ransom  to 
the  king.” 

“ Item. — Another  proclamation  for  conservation  of  the  king’s 
peace  ordained,  stablished,  an  enacted  by  the  Common  Council  of 
Bristol,  to  be  proclaimed  at  all  such  time  as  the  mayor  and 
sheriff  for  the  time  being  shall  think  it  necessary  in  especial 
against  good-tides,  festivals,  and  Christmases  to  be  proclaimed  in 
this  wise : The  mayor  and  sheriff  charge  and  command  on  the 
king  our  sovereign  lord’s  behalf,  that  no  manner  of  person  and 
persons  go  or  walk  within  this  town  of  Bristol  with  glaythes, 
spears,  long  swords,  long  daggers,  custile  or  Basselardes  by  night 
or  by  day,  whereby  the  king’s  peace  in  any  mannerwise  may  be 
troubled,  broken,  or  offended,  but  the  persons  that,  both  officers 
and  qther,  that  come  riding  into  the  town,  or  going  out  of  the 
town,  and  that  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  weapons,  and  their 
bodies  to  prison.  To  the  accomplishment  of  the  which  premises 
the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  Common  Council  of  Bristol  foresaid 
charge  and  command  all  manner,  burgesses  of  this  Town  of 
Bristol  on  the  king  our  sovereign  lord’s  behalf,  to  be  aiding, 
helping,  supporting,  maintaining,  and  favouring  to  any  execution 
of  the  same,  and  that  upon  pain  that  may  or  will  befall  thereupon.”* 

During  Lent,  1528,  Bishop  Latimer  preached  three  sermons  in 
Bristol,  one  being  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  These 
discourses  occasioned  great  strife  and  debate  “ among  all  manner  of 
sorts  of  people  from  the  highest  or  lowest  within  the  same  town,” 
being  reported  to  contain  “certain  systematic  and  erroneous 
opinions  ” such  as  that  “ in  hell  there  was  no  fire  sensible  ; the 
souls  that  be  in  purgatory  to  have  no  need  of  our  prayers,  but 
rather  to  pray  for  us ; no  saints  to  be  honoured,  no  pilgrimage 
to  be  used,  and  our  blessed  lady  to  be  a sinner.”  These  charges 
Latimer  met  in  detail  and  duly  qualified.  He  himself  states 
that  the  popularity  he  acquired  among  the  people  here  was  such 
that  the  mayor  invited  him  to  preach  again  at  Easter,  but  that 
this  invitation  was  nullified  by  the  jealous  intervention  of  the 
priests.j* 


* Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  21,  1861. 

+ Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiast.  Biog.  III.,  p.  42,  &c. 
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In  1539  some  further  heretical  doctrines  so  called,  were  set 
forth  in  the  same  church  by  George  Wishart,  who  subsequently 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Scotland.  By  his  preaching  many  people 
of  the  town  were  persuaded  to  his  views.  Being  accused  by 
the  dean  of  the  diocese,  he  was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  upon 
his  recantation  was  sentenced  “ to  bear  a faggot  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church  aforesaid,  and  the  parishe  of  the  same  the  13  July,  and 
in  Christe  Church  the  20  July  above  said  following,  which  was 
duely  executed  in  the  time  aforesaid.”* 

In  “ Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy”  is  to  be  found  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Richard  Towgood,  who  was  sequestered  Feb. 
10,  1654,  from  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas  for  his  loyalty  and  firm 
adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  On  account  of  his  pertinacity  in 
preaching  and  praying  against  the  Parliament,  lie  was  besides  being 
deprived  of  his  living,  several  times  committed  to  prison,  and  was 
even  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  this  sentence  was  reversed.  When  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Bristol,  his  sentence  was  to  remain  there  without 
fire  or  light  or  the  allowance  of  any  friend  to  visit  him.”  At  the 
restoration  he  was  made  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Ironside  in  1671  lie  was  offered  the  bishopric  which  he  refused. 
He  died  April  21,  1683,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
sixty  years  a preacher  in  Bristol. f He  was  sometime  master  of 
the  cathedral  school  and  then  removed  to  the  vicarage  of  All 
Saints.  One  Constantine  Jessop,  son  of  John  Jessop,  of  Pem- 
broke, was  sometime  (puritan)  minister  of  St.  Nicholas.  He 
“ succeeded  John  Owen  in  the  minister  of  that  factious  town  in  Essex 
called  Coggeshal,  whence  after  he  had  exercised  his  parts  for  a 
time  he  was  translated  to  Wimborne  Minister  in  Dorsetshire,  of 
which  county  he  wasr  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
ejection  of  such  whom  they  then  (1654)  called  scandalous  and 
ignorant  ministers  and  schoolmasters. 

The  author  of  the  “ Satirical  Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord 
Jeffryes”  speaks  of  having  with  his  “own  eyes”  observed  his 
ensanguined  hero  when  he  visited  the  city  on  the  western  assizes, 
breathing  death  like  a destroying  angel,  go  to  St.  Nicholas  Church 
with  as  much  devotion  as  any  in  Bristol,”  and  when  there  to 
“make  as  low  obeysance,  and  as  just  responds  as  Mr.  Mayor 
himself  (God  bless  him).”  But  even  this  devotional  attention  did 
not  prevent  say  the  “ Secret  Memoirs,”  his  gaping  and  staring  at 
the  fine  ladies,  as  if  he  had  forgot  what  he  came  about ; and  when 

* Macrie’s  Life  of  Knox,  I.,  383.  + Walker,  II.,  4.  t Wood,  III.,  540. 
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he  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  talked  in  such  a loose  manner  as 
if  he  had  been  at  a play  house  instead  of  a church.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  three  structures,  the  theatre  in  King 
Street,  Bristol  bridge,  and  the  present  church,  were  all  being 
rebuilt  at  the  same  period,  the  former  being  finished  first.  The 
person  who  first  rode  over  the  bridge,  and  who  placed  the 
crowning  stone  to  the  church  spire,  was  George  Catcott,  the 
friend  of  Chatterton,  whose  vanity  and  ambition  it  is  presumed 
were  gratified  by  thus  becoming  “the  observed  of  all  observers.” 
An  amusing  relation  of  the  incident  by  a contemporary  journal 
is  as  follows : — “ George  Catskin  is  noted  as  the  man  who  in 
this  city  is  the  most  ambitious  of  acquiring  a name,  in  search  of 
which,  he  has  twice  lately  risked  his  neck. 

11  Fii'si. — When  the  arches  of  our  new  bridge  were  turned,  he 
gave  the  workmen  a very  handsome  treat  to  have  the  unspeakable 
honour  to  be  the  first  man  that  ever  rode  over  that  bridge,  so 
exalted  like  Mordecai  the  Jew  on  the  horse  of  Ahausuerus,  he 
rode  triumphantly  over  a few  tottering  planks,  his  horse  being 
guided  by  one  of  the  labourers,  who  acted  the  part  of  Hainan  in 
this  grand  scene. 

“ And  secondly , upon  finishing  a lofty  spire  for  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  George  performed  likewise  a very  capital  part, 
which  was  no  less  than  mounting  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  in  the  air  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  placing  the  last  stone  on 
that  structure ; on  the  top  of  which  he  has  fixed  a plate  of  brass 
informing  any  who  are  fool-hardy  enough  to  venture  there,  that 
he  George  Catskin  placed  the  last  stone  on  that  pile  anno 
domini  1770.”f 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

With  even  clearer  evidence  than  that  Goodwin  sands  were 
occasioned  by  the  erection  of  Tenterden  steeple  it  might  be  demon- 
strated that  the  spire  of  St.  John  the  BaptisPs  Church  is  the 
reason  of  the  continued,  if  not  of  the  original  existence  of  the  only 
remaining  ancient  gateway  of  the  city,  seeing  that  this  portal 
would  long  ago  have  been  sacrificed  to  business  exigencies,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  pious  burden  it  enthrones. 

The  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  one  that  was  to  be 
found  here  in  the  year  1174,  at  which  date  the  latter  was  given 
with  others  to  tlie  priory  of  St.  James,  Bristol,  and  the  Monastery 
of  Tewkesbury.  William  of  Worcester,  referring  to  the  existing 

* Merciful  Assizes,  331.  + Town  and  Country  Mag.  1771,  p.  316. 
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structure,  remarks  “the  gate  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  upon 
which  is  erected  a square  tower  with  a spire  of  freestone  above  it 
and  two  battlements  upon  the  tower,  contains  in  length,  17 
steps  and  was  built  anew  with  the  church  of  St.  John,  by  Walter 
Frampton,  a noble  merchant  of  the  city  of  Bristol.”* * * §  He  else- 
where states  that  this  munificent  burgess  is  buried  in  a raised 
tomb  in  the  church  over  the  crypt. f Of  the  family  of  Framp- 
ton, four  members  were  successively  named  Walter,  the  second 
of  whom  was  mayor  of  Bristol  in  the  year  of  his  father’s 
death  1357,  which  office  he  served  likewise  in  the  subsequent 
years  1365  and  1374.  To  this  second  Walter  the  origin  of  the 
present  structure  may  be  referred,  which  according  to  local  annals 
was  founded  in  the  year  1388  or  the  year  after.;}:  The  style  of 

architecture,  however,  indicates  that  the  author  of  the  re-founda- 
tion of  the  church,  could  not  have  lived  to  see  its  erection,  as  the 
Perpendicular  details  belong  to  a period  more  than  half  a century 
later  than  the  presumed  time  of  his  death.  It  might  have  been  a 
feeling  of  filial  piety  that  induced  Walter  Frampton,  the  second  of 
his  name,  to  provide  funds  to  re-construct  this  sanctuary,  his 
father  and  his  mother  having  been  interred  within  its  precincts. 
The  will  of  the  founder  is  dated  A.D.  1388,  in  which  he  bequeaths 
a large  property  to  his  wife  Isabella,  with  the  curious  and  un- 
complimentary provision  that  if  the  said  Isabella  shall  marry 
again  quickly,  or  (which  Heaven  forbid),  she  commit  fornication 
and  this  be  proved,  then  his  executors  if  they  survive  shall  take 
possession  of  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  to 
her,  and  totally  exclude  her  from  any  benefit  of  her  inheritance, 
that  is,  after  three ''proclamations  have  been  made  with  sound  of 
trumpet  at  the  High  Cross. § He  also  bequeaths  “sixty-two 
tenements  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  divided  into  four  parts ; one 
to  be  given  in  marriage  dowry  to  poor  maidens  ; one  to  the  relief 
of  poor  blind  and  lame ; one  to  be  laid  out  in  the  repair  of  the 
highways  and  bridges;  and  the  residue  among  religious  mendicants, 
four  orders  of  whom  were  established  in  Bristol.  |] 

* Corry’s  Bristol,  I.  287.  Retrospective  Review,  II.  ser.  VoL  II. 
p.  473. 

+ Itin  208. 

+ Ecclesia  parochialis  Sancti  Joliannis  Baptistoe,  cum  volta  inferius 
archuata  cum  capella  Sanctae  Crucis,  in  qua  ecclesia  famosus  mercator 
burgensis  villae  predict;®  in  tumulo  jacet  desuper  sepultus,  et  fecit  de 
novo  fundari  et  construi  tarn  ecclesiam  quam  portam  pulcram,  &c.  p.  248. 

§ Barrett,  4S6.  Corry’s  Bristol,  I.  p.  287.  Dallaway,  87.  Bristol 
Memorialist,  p.  292. 

||  Nicolas  Test.  Vetusta,  p.  763. 
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The  church  is  a simple  rectangle,  undivided  by  aisles,  but  the 
nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a tall  pointed  arch,  which 
is  the  principal  relieving  feature  of  the  edifice.  In  the  north 
window  of  the  chancel  is  a delicately  wrought  episcopal  mitre 
in  stained  glass,  once  belonging  to  Wells  Cathedral.  A wall,  in 
which  are  two  Tudor  doors,  was  built  in  1572,  separating  the  vestry 
from  the  chancel,  but  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  present  vestry 
has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a priest’s  chamber.  Contained  in 
the  vestry  is  an  old  hour  glass,  an  instrument  which  was  often 
placed  near  the  pulpit,  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  and 
especially  during  the  Commonweath  to  regulate  the  length  of  the 
sermon : this  article  is  rare  and  curious  and  is  with  the  stand  in 
perfect  preservation.  The  crypt,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  is 
entered  by  a small  doorway  on  the  north  side.  Immediately 
within  is  a stoup  or  holy  water  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  aspersion 
on  entry,  and  another  of  these  occurs,  with  a carved  demi-angel 
above  it,  in  connection  with  an  altar  tomb  in  the  south-west  wall. 
In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  crypt  the  moulded  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  spring  rectagonally  and  diagonally  from  the  clustered 
mural  columns,  but  in  the  western  division  these  ribs  or  groinings 
ascend  immediately  from  the  ground  without  the  support  of  pillars 
or  capitals.  The  apex  of  the  roof  is  about  11  feet  from  the  floor,. 
The  date  of  this  crypt  seems  architecturally  to  correspond  with  the 
superstructure,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Freeman  “to  be 
of  the  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century,”*  but  is  usually 
reputed  to  belong  to  the  earlier  of  these  epochs.  The  devotional 
uses  to  which  this  very  interesting  sub -structure  to  the  church 
was  in  former  years  applied  is  exhibited  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  ancient  vellum  book  preserved  in  the  vestry : (the  date, 
A.D.  1465,  of  the  institution  of  which  Register  was  probably 
coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  rebuilt  church).  “ Be  it 
known  also  that  the  last  day  of  Septembre,  in  the  yere  of 
oure  lorde  god  MCCCCLXY  In  the  worship  of  the  holi 
Rood,  Saint  John  Baptiste,  and  Saint  Martyn,  the  confessor, 
Master  Thomas  Clynt,  parson  of  this  church,  William  Spencer, 
Nicholas  Wargyn,  John  Bagod,  William  Howell,  John  Gaywode, 
Robert  Straunge,  Ric.  Bayley,  Willm  Withyngton,  and  Thomas 
Rowley  founded  and  stablished  in  the  croude  of  this  church 
perpetuel  to  endure  a Britherhed,  and  that  a preest  shall  devoutely 
daily  saye  or  do  to  be  seid  masse  in  the  seid  croude  for  the  pro- 


Som.  Arch.  Proc.  1867,  p.  18. 
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sperite  and  welfare  of  all  ye  Brithery  and  Sistrey  being  on  lyf 
belonging  to  the  seid  Brithered.  And  for  all  the  soules  that  ben 
past  out  of  this  world.  Provided  alwey  that  the  preest  there  for 
the  tyme  beyng  shall  saye  every  monday  a masse  of  the  holy  goost 
and  every  Wednesday  a masse  of  requiem  for  all  cristen  soules. 
And  every  friday  a masse  of  the  lioli  crosse.  And  fro  Alhalwen 
tyde  to  candilmesse,  the  masse  to  begyn  evry  daye  atte  houre  of 
vii.  And  fro  Candilmasse  to  Alhalwen  tide  the  masse  to  begyn 
atte  houre  of  vi.  And  atte  begynnyng  of  evry  masse  before  his 
confiteon  the  preest  there  being  in  his  awbe  shall  exhorte  the 
people  to  pray  for  the  soules  whos  names  be  conteyned  in  his 
bederole.” 

“ Here  folwen  the  charges  that  the  proctours  of  this  church  for 
the  tyme  being,  be  bonde  to  do  and  duly  kepe  duryng  the  terme 
of  XXXVIII  yere  for  the  soules  of  John  White  Barbour,  and 
Maude  his  wife,  Water  Rowley  and  Martyn  his  wif,  Willm  Chestre 
and  Agnes  his  wif,  John  North  and  Alice  his  wif,  for  certeyn 
tenements  in  Seint  Bartholomews  Aley,  that  Harry  Chestre  and 
Thomas  Rowley,  have  given  to  the  sustenacion  of  the  Britherhed 
in  the  croude  of  this  churche,  as  it  appereth  in  parcelles  before 
written.” 

“ First,  the  said  proctours  for  the  tyme  beying  be  bound  to  lette 
and  ordeyn  to  be  seid  on  the  Fridaye,  atte  afternone  in  Ester 
weke  in  due  and  convenyent  tyme  a dirige  by  note  in  the  crowde 
with  the  parson  of  this  churche  or  his  depute  with  the  preestes 
and  the  clerk  of  this  church.  The  parson  to  have  for  him  and  the 
light  burning  about  the  herce,  VId. 

“Also  every  preeste  beyng  atte  dirige  and  masse,  lid. 

“Also  to  the  clerke  for  his  servyce,  and  for  ryngyng  of  the  grete 
belle  in  tyme  of  the  dirige  in  long  peles,  and  at  the  masse  tyme 
on  the  morn  a long  peel,  I Vd. 

“Also  the  proctours  for  the  tyme  beyng  must  offre  atte  masse,  Id. 

“Also  the  proctours  for  the  tyme  beyng  be  bound  the  same 
Saturdaye  to  dele  to  poure  people  in  the  same  parysh  in  ferthung 
brede,  IXd. 

“Also  the  same  proctors,  the  same  daye,  to  the  prisoners  of 
Newgate  be  bounde  to  dele  in  brede,  Xd. 

Sum  Ills  IVd. 

Note. — For  leave  to  copy  the  above  and  subsequent  extracts  from  the 
singularly  interesting  Proctors’  Book,  the  writer  is  anxious  to  express 
his  indebtedness  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  I.  Sadler  Gale,  the  incumbent 
of  the  church. 
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In  the  vellum  book  whence  the  foregoing  is  extracted,  certain 
payments  are  ordered  to  be  made  from  the  rental  of  a tenement  in 
.St.  John’s  Lane,  for  the  yearly  performance  on  the  Thursday  of 
Easter  week,  of  a dirge  and  mass  for  the  souls  of  Nicholas 
Exeter,  and  his  wife,  with  others  whose  names  are  given.  The 
great  bell  was  to  be  rung  in  “ long  peel  ” during  the  solemn 
service,  the  lights  were  to  be  “ burning  about  the  hearse,  and  the 
bellman  was  to  go  to  the  High  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  cry  aloud  to  the  people  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  these 
departed.  (“  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?”)  On  the 
day  after,  doles  of  bread  were  made  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

A payment  in  the  same  book  is  also  recorded  for  ringing  the 
bell  on  the  approach  of  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  city. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a raised  tomb  supporting 
the  outstretched  figure  of  a burgher  in  a long  robe  buttoned  down 
the  front.  A border  inscription  denotes  this  to  contain  the 
remains  of  Water  Frampton,  three  times  Mayor  of  Bristol,  and 
founder  of  the  present  church,  whose  will  is  dated  A.D.  1388. 
His  chauntrey  priest  was  enjoined  to  pray  daily  for  the  “ good 
state  of  our  sovryn  lord  the  Kynge  of  England  and  for  the  good 
state  of  the  Mavre  of  Bristowe.  And  for  the  soules  of  Water 
Frampton  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  (the  parents  of  the  founder)  for 
the  Kynis  (kinsmen’s?)  soulys  and  for  all  cristen  soulys;  the 
parson  to  have  for  him  and  his  lyht  brennyng  aboute  the  herse 
viii  d.” 

“Also  the  bellman  to  goe  abought  the  towne  exorting  the  peo- 
ple to  pray  for  the  soulyes  above  named,  ii  d.” 

The  usurpation  of  the  name  of  Rowley  by  Chatterton  as  the 
imputed  author  of  the  young  poet’s  own  productions  has  given  an 
adventitious  interest  to  the  memorials  of  this  family  herein  con- 
tained. Level  with  the  floor  of  the  middle  aisle  are  brasses  of  a 
male  and  a female  figure  with  a hiejacet  inscription  denoting  that 
Thomas  Rowley,  merchant  and  sheriff,  died  33  Jan.  1478  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  died  1470.  There  is  no  account  of  any  priest 
or  poet  of  that  name  connected  with  the  church  we  are  considering, 
and  the  Rowley  of  Chatterton,  was  certainly  Chatterton  himself. 
Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  family,  but  the  extracts  we 
have  quoted  from  the  vellum  book  in  the  vestry  will  show  their 
interest  and  participation  in  the  devotional  practices  of  the  church. 
In  the  crypt  is  a large  tomb  supporting  the  effigies  of  a man  and 
his  wife,  and  sculptured  on  the  front  are  eleven  children ; this  has 
been  generally  referred  to  the  Rowleys,  but  if  correctly,  some 
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later  members  of  the  family  than  the  figures  on  the  brasses  must 
be  represented,  the  style  of  the  tomb  being  of  an  advanced  era  and 
belonging  to  the  following  century.  Its  identity  however  is  un- 
certain, as  is  also  that  of  the  altar  tomb  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  crypt.  Passing  over  some  memorials  of  no  particular 
interest,  we  mention  the  fact  of  the  interment  here  (in  the  crypt) 
of  the  remains  of  Sir  George  Snigge,  eldest  son  of  Baron  Snigge, 
Recorder  of  Bristol.  He  was  drowned  at  ten  o’clock  of  the  night 
of  December,  27th,  1610,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  ferry  at 
Rownham,  on  horse  back,  on  his  way  from  Sir  Hugh  Smith’s  at 
Ashton.  His  body  was  not  found  until  the  10th  of  June  follow- 
ing, when  it  was  taken  up  at  the  graving  place,  without  either 
hands  or  legs.* * * §  In  1649,  the  bells  were  recast  and  a new  frame 
constructed  for  them. 

The  weather-beaten  statues  on  either  side  of  St.  John’s  Gate 
are  accounted  to  represent  the  royal  brothers  Brennus  and  Belinus, 
sons  of  Dunwallo,  an  early  king  of  Britain.  According  to  Ricart’s 
Calendar  of  Bristolf  “ Brynne  first  founded  and  bilded  this  wor- 
shipful town  of  Bristol,  that  now  is  Bristowe,  and  set  it  upon  a 
litell  hill ; that  is  to  say,  between  Seint  Nicholas  Yate,  Seint 
Johnne  Yate,  Seint  Leonard’s  Yate,  and  the  Newe  Yate.  And 
no  more  was  bilde,  not  many  years  after.”J  This  Brennus  was 
rthe  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who,  in  B.C.  390  crossing  the  Apennines, 
defeated  the  Romans  with  an  army  of  70,000  men  against  40,000. 
Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  Rome  the  Roman  name  and  nation 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth,  but  spending  the  night  on 
the  field  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain,  he  gave  the  citizens 
time  to  secure  the  capitol  until  Manlius  finally  saved  it. § It 
must  be  admitted  that  Brennus’  destruction  of  Rome  is  better 
authenticated  than  his  construction  of  Bristol,  but  even  the  latter 
fact  admits  of  much  plausible  argument  in  its  favour.  This  how- 
ever cannot  here  be  pursued.  Perhaps  there  is  no  episode  in 
profane  history  of  more  dramatically  impressive  interest  than  the 
massacre  on  this  invasion  of  Rome  of  the  eighty  fathers  of  the  city 


* Churches  of  Bristol,  133. 

+ Compiled  about  1479,  when  Iticart  was  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol. 

J Evans  3.  Also,  in  the  “Eulogiuin  Historiarum  ” A.  D.  1366,  recently 
edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, — “Brennius 
civitatem  condidit  in  occidentali  parte  Britannise  et  earn  nomine  suo 
appella  scilicet,  Brenston,  nunc  vero  per  syncopen  Bristow  vocitatur.” 
Vol.  II.,  p.  242. 

§ Smith’s  Gk.  and  Rom.  Biog.,  I.,  503. 
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in  their  halls,  seated  in  their  ivory  chairs,  and  robed  in  the  splendid 
vestments  of  their  state  offices.  Then,  the  sacking  and  burning  of 
Rome,  the  famous  night  attack  on  the  Capitol,  the  great  ransom 
offered,  the  false  balances  brought  by  the  enemy,  and  finally  the 
insolence  of  Brennus  who,  upon  remonstrance  being  made,  pas- 
sionately flung  his  sword  into  the  defective  scale,  exclaiming  “va3 
victis.”  The  pictorial  narration  of  Livy  has  made  all  this  a school- 
boy story.  That  the  chief  actor  therein  should  only  be  the 
traditional  founder  of  Bristol  adds  an  interesting  prestige  to  our 
ancient  city. 

King  Henry  VII  was  met  at  this  gate  “ ad  portam  Sancti 
Johannis,  by  a pageant  of  many  mayden  childern,  richely  besene 
with  Girdells,  Beds,  (beads),  and  Onches,  wher  Justicia  had  the 
wordes  that  herafter  ensueth.”*  These  words  however,  we  spare 
the  reader,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  King  likewise  would  have 
been  gratified  by  being  spared  their  tedious  infliction.  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  her  ovation  through  Bristol,  in  August,  1574,  stayed 
at  this  gate  while  being  addressed  by  three  boys  who  severally  (in 
the  pageantry  of  the  occasion)  represented  Salutation,  Gratulation, 
and  Obedient  Good  Will.  The  first  of  these  having  delivered  his 
horrible  hexameters,  the  second  boy  presently  reminded  her 
Majesty 

“ That  a sottle  sneak  of  late,  with  sopple  sugred  words 
Hath  sleely  crept  in  brestes  of  men  and  drawn  out  naked  swords. 

Disunion  is  his  name,  &c. 

But  to  lessen  her  peril  and  dismay  and  to  reassure  her  high- 
ness, they  bombastically  declared  that  even  feeble  youth  and  tender 
babes  would  unsheath  their  swords  in  her  defence,  which  they 
instantly  illustrated  by  drawing  their  own.  The  queen  having 
listened  to  their  wearisome  orations  proceeded  to  her  lodgings, 
at  the  Great  House  on  St.  Augustine’s  Back. 

In  1825  the  crypt  of  St.  John’s  Church,  after  having  been 
severally  used  as  an  engine  house,  a sugar  warehouse,  and  an 
auctioneer’s  wareroom,  was  cleansed  at  the  expense  of  the  rector, 
the  process  costing  about  £60.* 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  contiguous  on  the 
west,  to  St.  John’s  Arch,  was  incorporated  with  St.  John’s  in 
1580. 


MSS.  Annals,  p.  109. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  THE  ARCHANGEL. 

The  period  of  the  erection  of  this  church  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  its  architectural  style,  which  is  neither  Christian  nor  Pagan, 
but  an  indescrible  combination  of  both.  The  earlier  structure  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  to  whom 
William  Rufus  had  granted  the  Castle  of  Bristol.  He  was  also 
the  founder  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  to  the  abbot  and  chapter  of 
which  the  present  church  was  tributary  until  granted  at  the  Dis- 
solution to  Henry  Brayne.  It  is  now  in  the  patronage  of  trustees. 

The  first  notice  of  the  church  occurs  in  1174,  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  that  were  the  fee  of  William,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Fitzhamon.  The  list  of 
rectors  begins  in  1193,  Richard  Cumbrain  being  earliest.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  schoolmen  of  the  15th  century,  John  Free,  was 
Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  in  1464.  He  is  credited  by  Leland  to  be 
the  first  of  Englishmen  who,  by  honest  effort,  helped  to  enlighten 
his  countrymen  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  study  of  polite  letters. 
He  learned  or  taught  the  study  of  herbal  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ferrara,  Florence,  and  Padua,  and  proceeding  to  Rome 
gained  great  favour  there  with  Pope  Paul  II.  By  that  pontiff  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  (having  dedicated  to  his  kindness  a 
latin  translation  of  Diodorus  Siculus),  but  died  at  Rome  in  1465 
before  his  consecration.* 

According  to  a custom  instituted  in  137 6,*j*  it  was  usual  on 
Michaelmas  day  for  the  whole  town  council,  after  they  had  dined, 
to  assemble  at  the  High  Cross,  and  “ fro  thens  the  new  maire, 
with  all  the  whole  company,  to  walke  honourably  to  Seint  Mighels 
Churche,  and  there  to  offre.  And  then  to  retorne  to  the  new 
maire’s  hous,  every  man  taking  his  leeve  of  the  maire  and  to 
retray  home  to  their  evensong. 

The  tower,  which  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  belongs  to 
the  15th  century,  is  the  only  portion  of  interest  that  now  stands  of 
of  the  old  church.  Evans  states  that  the  carved  heads,  terminating 
the  label  course  of  the  western  entrance,  are  intended  to  be 
likenesses  of  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa.  § The  present 
church  was  opened  on  Sunday  June  22nd,  1777,  the  mayor  and 
corporation  attending  in  state.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins,  his  text  being  “ Surely  I will 


*Leland’s  Script.,  166.  Pitseus,  655.  Tanner,  595.  Fuller’s  Worthies,  213. 
+ Evans,  94.  £ Smith’s  Gilds,  418. 

§ Evans,  89.  Bristol  Arch.  Proc.  134. 
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not  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  unto  my 
bed:  I will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine 
eyelids,  until  I find  out  a place  for  the  Lord,  an  habitation  for  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob.”  Psalm  132,  v.,  3,  4,  5. 

There  are  no  monuments  here  of  public  interest.  In  the 
churchyard,  near  the  entrance  to  Church  Lane,  a flat  stone  covers 
the  grave  of  William  Isaac  Boberts,  a banker’s  clerk  of  this  city, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  20,  in  December,  1806.  Southey 
more  than  once  commends  his  genius,  which  has  chiefly  mani- 
fested itself  in  a volume  of  poems  published  after  his  death.  His 
moral  qualities  were  not  inferior  to  his  intellectual,  both  of  which 
were  of  a kind  to  make  it  a worthy  subject  of  regret,  even  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  that  he  should  have  passed  from 
this  world  before  the  full  developement  of  his  powers.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  muse  we  supply  the  following  : — 

ODE 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  AVON. 

Scenes  of  delight  that  glad  my  soul 
When  sunbeams  smile  or  tempest  roll ; 

To  hail  your  glooms  I fly  the  haunts  of  men  ; 

And  wandering  pensive  and  alone, 

I love  to  hear  the  tempest  moan, 

Swell  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  glen. 

How  grandly  desolate  that  hollow  dell, 

Array’d  in  Autumn’s  mournful  tint  appears  ; 

And  there  the  spirit  wakes  the  solemn  shell, 

Whose  tones  the  midnight  wanderer  starting  hears. 

For  oft  is  heard  a plaintive  strain  forlorn, 

To  pause  and  swell  along  the  leafless  glade  ; 

And  Fancy  listens  as  the  numbers  mourn, 

The  vandal  triumph  o’er  her  sacred  shade  ;* 

For  here  when  Avon’s  murmuring  stream 
Blush’d  as  it  caught  the  orient  beam ; 

Would  Druids’  harpings  hail  the  morn 
And  here  in  Valour’s  bloodiest  hour, 

Did  Freedom’s  warrior  sternly  pour 

The  shrill  sharp  breathings  of  his  trumpet  horn. 

Yet  now  no  more  these  rocks  among, 

The  Druid’s  sweeping  mantle  flies  ; 

And  echo  has  forgot  the  song 
That  swells  the  pomp  of  sacrifice. 

But  when  the  moon  in  silvery  pride, 

Bends  from  the  oar  to  gild  the  wave  ; 

Silent  their  hoary  shadows  glide, 

And  wave  the  spells  that  burst  the  grave,”  &c. 


* “The  devastation  made  on  the  rocks  upon  the  Clifton  side.’ 
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The  vestry  book  of  St.  Michael’s  commences  in  1575,  and 
characteristically  with  such  volumes  it  contains  many  interesting 
entries  of  church  receipts,  charges  and  expenditure.  By  the  kind 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Knight,  the  esteemed  rector,  we  are 
enabled  to  supply  some  of  these  details.  First,  may  be  mentioned 
the  charges  for  interment  as  settled  at  the  above  date  : — 

“ Every  burial  that  shall  be  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  was 
to  pay  the  parson  or  his  deputy,  6s.  8d.” 

“ The  same  burial  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  for  his  fee,  2s.” 

“ Every  burial  that  shall  be  in  the  inner  cloyster  of  the  same 
church  shall  paye  for  breaking  ground,  3s.  4d.”  “ The  clerk’s  fee 
12d.”  “A  grave  in  the  nether  cloyster,”  acquired  20d.  to  the 
parson  and  8d.  to  the  clerk. 

The  following  miscellaneous  items,  though  not  momentous,  are 
well  worthy  of  publication  as  affording  a comparison  between  past 
and  present  worth  of  labour,  and  of  house  rental,  or  as  illustrating 
some  interesting  civic  incident  or  custom. 

In  1644,  is  received  “of  Mary  Butt,  for  a year’s  rent  of  her 
house,  due  25th  March,  8s. 

In  the  same  year,  “ Paid  for  two  days  work  for  a man  to  wall 
up  the  windows  in  the  tower,  and  hire  nf  scaffolding,  4s.  8d.” 

“ Paid  Wm.  Wright  for  151b.  of  solder  and  a days  work  upon 
the  tower  and  gutters  of  the  church,  15s.” 

“ Paid  Phillip  Poor,  with  his  man  and  boy  for  a day  and  half 
to  white  lime  the  church,  5s.  6d. 

By  another  entry  also  in  1 644,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  three 
bigger  bells,  weighing  collectively  16  cwt.  were  re-founded  in  this 
year  at  a cost  of  £13  2s.  6d.,  and  among  the  charges  of  the  same 
date  there  are,  “ Paid  for  ringing  at  the  Queen’s  (Henrietta 
Maria),  the  Princes,  the  Lord  Hoxton  and  Prince  Rupert’s  coming 
to  town,  5s.  6d.” 

“ Paid  for  ringing  at  the  gunpowder  treason,  the  Queen’s  holy- 
day,  and  the  29th  of  March,  5s.  lOd. 

“ Paid  for  holly,  ivy,  and  other  herbage,  to  White,  2s.  6d. 

“In  1648,  money  for  a year  and  a half’s  rent  for  a house  in 
horse  (now  Host)  street,  15s.” 

In  1651,  “Paid  Gregory  Woodward,  for  7J  days  work  to  the 
churchyard  wall,  at  xxd.  a day,  12s.  Id.” 

“ Paid  a labourer,  2 days,  2s. 

“ Paid  for  four  days  work  to  mend  ye  pewcs,  7s. 

1654,  “Paid  for  the  ringers  on  perambulation  (of  the 
boundaries)  day,  2s.  8d.”  “ 6 dozen  cakes  for  the  boyes,  6s.” 

L 
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It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  that  in  olden  days  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Michael’s  contained  an  anchorhold  or  hermitage  for  a 
recluse.  According  to  a passage  in  Bishop  Poore’s  “ Regular 
Inclusarum,”  the  name  anchoress  is  thus  obtained ; — haying  quoted 
the  text  “ I am  become  as  a pelican  in  the  wilderness,”  he  proceeds — 
“ the  night  fowl  in  the  eaves  betokeneth  recluses  who  dwell  under 
the  eaves  of  the  church,  that  they  may  understand  that  they  ought 
to  be  of  so  holy  life  that  the  whole  holy  church,  that  is,  all  Christian 
people,  may  lean  and  be  supported  upon  them,  and  that  they  may 
bear  her  up  with  their  holiness  and  pious  prayers.  And  an 
anchoress  is  for  this  reason  called  anchoress,  and  anchored  under 
the  church  as  an  anchor  under  a ship,  to  hold  the  ship  so  that 
neither  waves  nor  storms  may  overwhelm  it.  In  like  manner 
shall  anchoresses,  or  the  anchor,  hold  the  Holy  Church  Universal, 
which  is  called  a ship,  so  firm,  that  the  devil’s  storms  which  are 
called  temptation,  may  not  overwhelm  it.  Every  recluse  is  bound 
by  this  covenant  both  by  reason  of  her  name  of  anchoress,  and 
because  she  dwelleth  under  the  church,  as  if  to  underprop  it,  lest 
it  should  fall.”* 

“We  can  without  much  difficulty  picture  to  ourselves”  remarks  a 
writer  upon  the  subject  “ from  authorities  picked  up  here  and  there, 
how  these  recluse  houses  looked  when  they  were  tenanted,  and 
what  kind  of  life  it  was  their  tenants  lived.  The  cell  had  always 
a little  altar  at  the  east  end,  before  which  the  recluse  paid  her 
frequent  devotions,  besides  hearing  the  daily  mass  through  her 
church  window.  The  little  square  unglazed  window  was  closed 
with  a shutter,  and  a black  curtain  with  a white  cross  upon  it 
also  hung  before  the  opening, f through  which  the  recluse  could 
converse  without  being  seen.  The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  painted — of  course  with  devotional  subjects.  If  we  add 
a comfortable  carved  oak  chair  and  a little  table,  an  embroidery 
frame  and  such  like  appliances  for  needlework,  a book  of  prayers, 
and  another  of  saintly  legends,  not  forgetting  Bishop  Poore’s 
“ Ancren  Biwle,”  a fire  on  the  hearths  in  cold  weather,  and  the 
cat,  which  Bishop  Poore  expressly  allows,  purring  beside  it ; we 
have  our  scene,  and  we  need  only  paint  in  our  recluse  in  black 
habit  and  vest,  seated  in  her  chair,  or  on  her  knees  beside  the 
church  window  listening  to  the  chanted  mass  or  receiving  her 
basket  of  food  from  her  servant  through  the  open  “ parlour  win- 
dow,” or  standing  before  its  curtain  conversing  with  a stray  knight 


* Ancren  Biwle,  p.  143 


f lb.  p.  51. 
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errant,  or  putting  her  white  hand  through  to  give  an  alms  to  some 
village  crone  or  wandering  beggar,  to  complete  our  picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  anchorhold.*”  The  only  mention  that  we  find  of  the 
hermitage  in  St.  Michael’s  churchyard,  occurs  in  A.D.  1237, 
(which  is  the  year  Bishop  Poore,  author  of  “ The  Rule  for 
Hermits,  died)f  when  it  appears  that  the  nun  who  had  obtained 
occupation  of  the  cell,  had  been  placed  therein  by  the  burgesses  of 
Bristol,  without  sufficient  authority,  for  which  presumption  they 
and  the  recluse  herself  were  obliged  to  crave  pardon  from  the 
Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  4 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  originally  belonged  to  a Benedictine 
priory,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
ft  is  recorded  that  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  devoted  one-tenth 
of  the  stones  which  he  had  imported  from  Normandy  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  castle,  to  the  building  of  this  priory,  which  was 
formerly  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  which  now  the  church  alone 
exists.  /<Even  of  this  portion  the  original  Norman  work  has 
suffered  much  mutilation  and  demolition,  the  church  being 
entirely  deprived  of  its  chancel,  while  the  north  and  south  aisles 
have  been  incongruously  rebuilt.  The  western  facade  is  the  only 
accessible  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  which  the 
interesting  character  of  the  Norman  building  may  be  discerned. 
Above  the  doorway  at  this  end  is  an  arcade  of  intersecting  arches, 
three  of  which  are  pierced  for  circular  headed  windows.  In- 
dependently of  the  pointed  arches  formed  by  intersection  there  are 
in  this  arcade  other  and  very  early  examples  of  the  same  advanced 
style  of  arch.  Over  the  arcade  is  a small  but  beautiful  rose  window. 
The  ancient  clerestory  remains  but  is  exteriorly  hidden  on  the 
north  side  by  the  adjoining  houses  and  on  the  south  by  the 
parapet  of  the  aisle.  The  south  clerestory  however  when  dis- 
covered exhibits  an  interesting  arcade,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  outside  of  the  church ; it  consists  of  a series  of 
shafts,  with  the  common  Norman  capital  supporting  arches  of 
irregular  forms,  some  pointed,  some  almost  elliptic,  with  semi- 

* Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  Churchman’s  Mag.  ii.  332.  t Ancren  Riwle,  xii. 

X Tam  burgenses  Bristollenses  quam  inclusa  in  reclusagio  Sancti 
Michaelis  super  montem  extra  Bristollas  intrusa,  confessi  sunt  se  contra 
justitiam  hoc  proesumpisse,  et  petierunt  misericordiam  a domino  Roberto 
Abbate  III.  idus  Januarii,  A.D.,  1237.  Annales  de  Theokesb.,  106. 
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circular  ones  over  the  windows : near  the  east  remains  one  corbel 
shewing  the  height  at  which  a corbel  table  once  passed  above 
these  arches.  In  the  north  side  the  clerestory  window  have  what 
Bloxam  calls  nook-shafts,  and  are  in  other  respects  similar  to 
those  on  the  south  ; but  here  there  is  no  arcade  to  connect  them.* 

The  tower  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  dates  from  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  but  since  then  has  undergone 
considerable  repair  and  alteration. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  two  rows 
of  massive  Norman  piers,  which  are  connected  by  semi-circular 
arches.  The  eastern  end  is  a modern  reproduction  of  the  Norman 
style  of  building,  and  consists  of  three  circular  headed  windows 
with  chevron  mouldings,  and  beneath  are  two  series  of  stone 
arcades. 

The  length  of  the  nave  is  84ft.,  height  to  the  spring  of  the  roof 
31ft.,  breadth  between  the  piers,  29  jft.,  span  of  the  arches,  12^ft. 
diameter  of  piers  3 jft.,  height  of  the  same,  a little  more  than 
twice  the  diameter. 

The  Priory  of  St.  James,  stood  outside  the  walls  of  the  town, 
northwards  from  the  Castle,  whose  towers  and  bastions  rose 
grandly  before  the  eyes  of  the  monks  just  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  green  sward.  It  was  a cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury, 
and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  the  suburb 
having  gathered  a population,  the  nave  of  the  church,  by  grant  of 
the  Abbot  of  the  parent  monastery,  was  assigned  to  the  use  of 
the  parishioners,  these  being  required  to  erect  a square  belfry  oi 
tower ; and  it  appears  also,  to  cover  or  reconstruct  the  roof  of  the 
nave  from  the  tower  to  the  western  gable.  The  latter  part  of 
this  demand  occasioned  a strife  between  the  prior  of  St.  James 
and  the  parish,  which  was  decided  by  the  convent  agreeing  to 
receive  42  pence  annual  rent  from  a certain  parcel  of  land  at 
Bedland.f 

The  conventual  buildings  of  St.  James  presented  an  extensive 
and  imposing  assemblage.  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Jefferies,  the  well-known  bookseller  of  Cannynge’s  house,  Red- 
cliff-street,  is  a painting,  copied  from  an  original  drawing  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  ruins  of  the  priory  as  they  existed  about 

* Sealy’s  Arch.  Mag.  p.  16. 

t Barrett  and  succeeding  writers  on  Bristol  Church  history,  assign 
A.  I).  1374,  as  the  date  when  this  church  was  made  parochial,  but  an 
existing  legal  document  ( penes  Bristol  Library)  contempory  with  and 
bearing  the  date  1308,  9 February,  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  of 
the  church  being  already  parochial. 
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the  year  1630.  In  this  view,  to  the  extreme  east,  appears  a strong’ 
embattled  gatehouse,  which  gave  entrance  from  the  churchyard  to 
a u great  green  court,”  wherein  was  situated  a large  manor  place 
or  mansion  house,  with  a spacious  long  hall,  a refectory,  a long 
gallery  extending  westward  to  the  church,  and  various  other 
adjuncts.  The  chancel  end  of  the  church  exhibits  a large  and  deeply 
recessed  Norman  porch,  surmounted  by  an  arcade  of  small  arches 
in  the  same  style.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a fine 
cross,  now  completely  vanished.  Besides  these  buildings  “on  the 
east  part  or  side,  were  galleries  and  chambers  in  them,  parlour, 
&c.,  united  with  the  west  part,  a little  square  green  court, 
and  enclosed  grounds  with  a pidgeon  house,  a large  barton, 
extending  to  the  gate  in  Barr’s-lane,  whereby  was  the  pound ; 
two  great  barns,  also,  several  buildings  lying  on  both  sides  the 
said  barton.”*  The  priory  buildings  including  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  which  also  belonged  to  the  monks,  were  destroyed  sub- 
sequent upon  the  dissolution,  and  domestic  dwellings  erected 
on  their  site.  Of  these  buildings  there  are  now  scarely  any 
remains.  There  are  however,  two  houses  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  Refectory  (eastward  from  the  church)  easily  distinguishable 
by  their  painted  red  fronts,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  the  original 
masonry  of  the  building,  though  the  doors  an-d'windows  are 
modern.  There  are  two  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of  these 
houses,  and  another  at  the  south  end  of  the  eastern  side,  of  the 
early  English  character,  of  no  great  projection,  and  the  edges  are 
chamfered ; and  similar  buttresses  may  be  seen  from  Cannon 
street,  at  the  back  of  the  same  houses.f 

The  south  aisle  was  removed  in  1698,  to  make  way  tor  one  of 
more  commodious  dimensions,  which  is  built  in  the  most  debased 
style  of  Perpendicular,  at  a cost  to  the  parish  of  £600.  The  new 
north  aisle  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  26,  1864.  The  columns  are 
-of  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  aisle  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  general  character  of  the  church,  which  instead 
of  lightness  and  polish,  presents  massiveness  and  solemnity  of 
feature.  The  cost  of  this  addition  inclusive  of  general  repair 

was  £40004 

The  priory  was  dissolved  in  1540,  the  last  Abbot  being  allowed 
nn  annual  pension  of  £13  6s.  8d.  for  his  lifetime. 

It  was  then  granted  together  with  its  appended  estate  of  lands, 


* Barrett,  p.  381.  t Sealy’s  Architectural  Mag.,  p.  13.  t Ibid.  20. 
X Church  Builder. 
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manor  house,  tenements  &c.,  to  Henry  Brayne,  a merchant  tailor 
of  London,  upon  whose  decease  it  passed  to  his  son  Robert.  From 
him  (in  1529),  the  estates  descended  to  his  sisters,  Dame  Emma, 
wife  of  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  and  to  Ann  Winter,  wife  of  George 
Winter,  as  co-heiresses.  Sir  Charles  Somerset  and  his  wife 
Emma  lie  buried  here  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  where  is  a 
Corinthian  monument  with  kneeling  figures,  to  their  memory,  and 
that  of  their  only  daughter.  This  daughter  married  Sir  Charles 
Redcliff  Gerrard,  Knight,  by  whom  about  the  year  1626,  the 
premises  were  conveyed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol, 
who  have  still  the  right  of  presentation.*  The  value  of  the  living 
is  £400  per  annum. 

In  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  towards  the  east  is  a recessed 
tomb  supporting  a recumbent  figure,  which  a modern  inscription 
purports  to  represent  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  founder  of  St. 
James’  priory,  who  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  Some 
reasonable  doubt  may  be  cast  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  inscription. 
Leland  states  concerning  the  interment  of  this  powerful  Baron, 
that  “ Robertus,  consul  Cownte  of  Glocestershire  (was)  buryed  in 
the  quiere , in  the  myddle  of  it,  in  a sepulchre  of  grey  marble,  set 
up  upon  six  pillars  of  a smaull  hethe.  In  his  tumbe  was  found  a 
writynge  in  parchment  concernynge  the  tyme  of  his  deathe,  and 
what  he  was.”f  A brewer  in  Bristow  hathe  this  writynge.”! 

In  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Tewkesbury  cited  in  Dugdale,  it  is 
stated  that  this  illustrious  Earl  died  on  31st  October,  1147,  and 
his  body  was  honourably  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  priory  of  St. 
James,  Bristol,  in  a tomb  of  green  jasper.  At  a time  when  there 
was  no  study  of  geology,  either  of  these  designations  (green  jasper 
or  grey  marble),  might  have  been  interchangeably  used  for  the 
same  material,  which  was  possibly  granite.  The  present  tomb 
neither  in  material  nor  form  answers  to  that  described  by  Leland, 
which  stood  upon  short  pillars.  The  somewhat  slight  and 
feminine  shape  of  the  effigy  has  induced  more  than  one  writer 
to  infer  that  a woman  is  represented,  and  that  the  figure 
may  probably  be  intended  for  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Brittany 
who  was  interred  in  this  chmrch,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Amesbury.  An  examination  of  the  countenance,  however,  will 
evince  that  a male  person  is  figured,  for  the  features,  masculine  in 
contour,  though  frayed  and  worn,  show  a beard  and  moustache. 
The  modern  shield  attached  to  the  monument  seems  to  have  been 


* Barrett,  385. 


t Lei.  Itin.  vol.  vii.  p.  91. 
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arbitarily  charged,  for  heraldic  devices  had  been  scarcely  introduced 
at  the  time  of  Robert’s  death,  only  one  example  (that  of  Magna- 
ville  (obiit  A.D.  1144)  in  the  Temple  Church,  London)  being 
known  so  early  as  this  period.  The  arms  (three  clarions)  however 
in  the  present  instance  derived,  are  precisely  those  of  the  Gren- 
ville family,  one  of  whom  Richard  de  Grenville,  was  actually 
interred  within  this  church.* * * §  His  death  occurred  in  A.D.  1240, 
in  the  month  of  June,  about  two  months  before  the  demise  of 
Eleanor  of  Brittany.  As  the  dress  is  that  of  a civilian  rather 
than  of  a warrior,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  present 
monument  was  designed  to  commemorate  this  Richard  Grenville, 
especially  as  the  effigy  is  considered,  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  Planche,  to  be  at  least  half  a century  later  than  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester’s  demise.^  He  held  land  at  Little  Compton,  all  which 
lie  bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Tewkesbury,  and 
though  his  wife  afterwards  obtained  a brief  from  the  king  for  the 
restoration  of  her  dowry  out  of  this  land,  the  conventual  legatees 
were  confirmed  in  their  possession.;);  The  first  Rjehard  de  Gren- 
ville was  brother  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  and,  therefore,  uncle  of 
Mabel  his  daughter,  who  married  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
The  name  Richard  was  maintained  in  several  generations  of 
descent,  but  the  lineage  is  historically  obscure.  § 

Finally,  the  ascription  of  this  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester  is  of  modern  date,  the  only  prescriptive 
authority  being  a MS.  of  the  18th  century,  quoted  by  Barrett, 
which  says  “In  the  south  aisle,  near  the  belfry  door,  in  1710, 
was  a tomb,  with  a naked  figure  at  full  length  supposed  then  to 
be  for  the  founder,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.”  The  past  tense 
in  this  citation  was  employed  by  reason  of  the  monument  being  at 
the  time  the  account  was  penned  concealed  by  the  high  wainscot 
of  an  adjacent  pew,  and  consequently  inferred  to  be  destroyed. 

Another  illustrious  personage  here  interred  was  the  Princess 
Eleanor  of  Brittany,  whose  final  capitivity  by  the  last  enemy  was 
only  like  a prolongation  of  her  rigid  life  long  imprisonment  within 

* A.D.  1240,  Circa  kal  Junii  obiit  Ricardus  de  Greynvill,  et  sepultus 
est  iu  capitulo  Sancti  Jacobi  Bristollis.  Aleinora  de  Britannia  con- 
sanguinea  domini  regis  Henrici  Angliaj  obiit  IV.  idus  Augusti,  et 
sepulta  fuit  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Jacobi  Bristollis,  sed  circa  festurn  Sancti 
Nicholai  vi  regia  apud  Ambresburiam  translata  est.  Annales  de 
Theokes , p.  111. 

t Jour,  of  Archreol.  Assoc.,  XXXV.,  37. 

t Annales  de  Theokes,  107,  108,  118,  and  138. 

§ See  “Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devon.” 
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the  sepulchral  walls  of  the  castle.  Her  fate  perhaps  was  not 
much  less  pitiable  than  that  of  her  brother  Arthur,  who  was 
taken  captive  with  her  at  the  battle  of  Mirabeau,  in  1201,  and 
who  it  is  said  being  awakened  from  his  sleep  at  dead  of  night, 
and  conveyed  in  a boat  from  the  Castle  of  Rouen,  which  the 
Seine  washed,  was  murdered  by  King  John,  his  uncle’s  own 
hand,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  river.* 
Eleanor  was  placed  in  Bristol  Castle,  in  the  custody  of  four 
knights,  who  kept  continual  guard,  and  after  forty  years  con- 
finement was  released  by  death  on  4th  of  August,  1240.  She 
was  first  buried  in  St.  James’s  Church,  but  by  order  of  the 
king,  Henry  III.,  her  body  was  in  the  same  year,  translated  to 
Amesbury.f 

In  the  pestilence  that  devastated  Bristol  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  390  persons  died  in  St.  James’s  parish, 
between  August  20th,  1603,  and  March  22nd,  1604.  The 
unenclosed  portion  of  the  burial  ground  was  employed  for  the 
interment  of  those  who  died  in  the  pestilence,  and  the  ground  has 
remained  unbroken  for  fear  of  the  development  of  latent  contagion, 
of  which  it  is  said  instances  have  occurred  through  partial  in- 
fraction of  this  restriction. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  vestry  accounts  are  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  difference  between  the  clerical  stipends  of  the 
past  and  the  present : 

“ 1571. — Paid  Mr.  Bartholomew,  minister,  for  14  weeks  ser- 
vice at  4s.  per  week,  and  for  5 weeks  at  Is,,  from  Dec.  4,  £3  Is. 
This  was  exclusive  of  the  Easter  offerings,  the  clerk’s  salary  for 
the  year  was  18s.,  and  7s.  was  paid  to  Sexton.” 

“ 1572. — Paid  John  Wall,  our  minister,  for  his  wages  a whole 
year,  £8  0s.  Od.” 

“ Paid  John  Scollett,  a clerk,  a year’s  wages  £1  6s.  8d.” 

“ 1573. — To  Mr.  Wolf,  the  minister,  a year’s  wages,  £8  10s.” 

“John  Woodwell,  clerk,  £1  6s.  8d.” 

“Collected  from  every  house  in  the  parish  from  2d,  to  4d.  per 
head  each  person,  to  pay  the  clerk’s  or  minister’s  wage,  and  like- 
wise for  standings  at  the  fair,  horse,  grass,  &c.” 

“ 1583. — Mr.  Jones  wages  was  increased  to  £10  10s.  0d., 
and  the  parish  clerk  to  £2  0s.  Od.” 


* Annales  Monast*  iv.  51. 

f Evans,  163. 


f Annales  Thaokes.  118. 
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“ 1586. — In  this  year  the  following  entries  occur  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  £10  to  Master  Twynborougli,  the  minister, — Paid 
preacher  for  1 qr.  sermons,  2s.  6d.  Paid  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  for  sermons,  3s.  6d. 

“ 1596. — His  years  wages  was  £12.” 

From  the  same  records  the  following  items  may  also  be  worth 
quoting : — 

“ A.D.,  1634. — Paid  for  two  sugar  loaves  bestowed  on  Lord 
Bishop,  £1  6s.  1635,  paid  for  two  sugar  loaves  for  Lord  Bishop, 

14s.;  at  this  time  loaf  sugar  was  a rarer  article  of  luxury  than 
now.  It  appears  that  in  1607,  best  refined  sugar  was  2s.  2d.  the 
pound.* 

In  the  churchyard  opposite  the  church  porch,  is  buried  the 
Bev.  John  Scudamore,  S.  J.  one  of  the  “ few  Jesuits  ” who  have 
for  the  last  century  visited  Bristol,  and  here  resided.  He  died  in 
1778.  This  venerable  father  was  the  founder  of  the  Bristol 
Catholic  Mission,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a brother  Jesuit  (as  a 
stationary  priest)  the  Rev.  Tlios.  Brewer. 

“ So  strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath,”  says  Barrett,  “ were  the 
people  of  this  parish  no  longer  ago  than  1679,  that  at  a vestry 
then  held  here  four  persons  were  judged  guilty  of  a most  heinous 
crime  and  were  cited  into  the  spiritual  court  for  purloining  the 
Lord’s  day  in  travelling  to  Bath  on  foot,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
Almighty  God  and  true  religion,  for  which  they  confessed  their 
sins  in  the  said  court  and  paid  20s.  for  the  use  of  the  parish.” 

St.  James  Fair. — Walter  de  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
ordained  A.D.  1238  that  a feast  of  Relics  should  be  yearly  held  in 
the  Priory  of  St.  James  during  the  week  of  Pentecost,  and  that 
15  days  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  all  who  visited  the  feast 
with  their  alms.j" 

In  later  days  this  old  festal  custom  was  superseded  by  the 
business  and  fancy  fair  of  St.  James,  which  was  held  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  September,  and  was  accompanied  by  every  kind 
of  wild  dissipation  and  excitement,  being  visited  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  holiday  revellers,  for  whose  entertainment  theatrical 
booths,  wild  beast  shows,  and  wonderful  exhibitions  of  inconceivable 
varieties  were  provided,  including  many  popular  allurements  to 
demoralization.  Here,  as  in  Bunyan’s  Vanity  Fair,  was  to  be  seen 
“juggling,  cheats,  games,  plays,  fools,  apes,  knaves,  and  rogues, 
and  that  of  every  kind ; ” also  “ thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  false 
swearers,  and  that  of  a blood-red  colour.” 

* M S.  Annals,  123.  t Annales  de  Theokes,  p.  110. 
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So  great,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  was  the  importance  of 
St.  James5  Fair  that  ships  bound  thereto  were  an  object  of  special 
attention  to  Turkish  cruisers,  as  many  as  eleven  sail  of  these  with 
English  colours  being  on  one  occasion  reported  to  be  on  the  sea 
intending  to  coast  in  SL  George's  Channel  to  seize  passengers  to 
Bristol.  The  Mayor  of  Penzance  (July  4th.  1636  i gave  notice 
of  this  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  complaining  that  His  Majesty's 
fleet  had  not  been  seen  off  Cornwall  for  fourteen  days,  and  that 
the  Turkish  corsairs  intended  to  be  about  the  Lizard's  Point  and 
Land's  End  against  St,  James'  Fair.* 

On  June  24.  1636.  there  occurs  a Petition  to  the  Council  of 
the  wholesale  tradesmen  of  London  that  frequent  the  two  annual 
fairs  at  Bristol : 44  On  25th  July  next  one  of  the  usual  fairs  is 
held  at  Bristol,  whereunto  petitioners  resort  with  their  servants 
and  goods  for  supply  of  most  of  the  Counties  of  this  Kingdom, 
mid  also  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  at  which  divers  of  their  chapmen 
and  debtors  meet  (many  nowhere  else)  to  be  famished  with  new 
credit  and  pay  old  debts.'5  These  petitioners,  “many  drapers, 
skinners,  leather  sellers,  and  upholsterers  were  wont  to  drive  to 
Bristol  to  bestow  many  thousand  pounds,"  but  they  now  complain 
that  the  Council  of  Bristol,  upon  pretence  of  the  infection  in 
London,  intend  to  inhibit  both  the  persons  and  goods  of  the 
petitioners,  who,  “having  the  chief  part  of  their  estates  owing 
them  by  chapmen  who  meet  nowhere  else  but  at  Bristol,  they 
pray  that  having  proved  that  the  plague  had  not  been  within 
their  houses  within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  restraint  of  the 
officers  of  Bristol  should  be  overruled  by  his  Majesty's  CouncIL" 
This  application  was  granted.* 

In  the  same  year  (1636),  James  Williams,  Mayor  of  Newport, 
t Monm.)  desires  that  he  may  not  be  pressed  for  £29  9s.  9d.  ship 
money  for  three  weeks,  St.  James's  fair  having  hindered  him* 

Daring  a course  of  more  than  two  centuries,  St  James's  fair 
degenerated  from  its  more  proper  business  intention  into  a kind 
of  popular  carnival,  wherein  many  entertainments  of  sufficient 
innocence  were  accompanied  with  others  of  degrading  viciousness. 
Feats  of  strength  and  of  acrobatic  skill  by  notable  performers 
were  among  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  amusements.  Of  these 
acrobats  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention  one, — Maddox, 
who  in  a note  to  Mallet's  poem  of  * Tyburn 5 is  characterized  as  a 
person  well  known  to  all  his  readers,  and  particularly  to  our 

* Dom.  State  Papers.  1636—1637,  p.  52. 

t Dom.  CaL  J 636— 1637,  18,  344. 
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sovereign  lords  the  rabble ; — the  monstrous  many-headed  beast,” 
whose  admiration  was  always  boisterously  called  forth  at  seeing 
Maddox  on  his  wire.  The  point  of  our  here  mentioning  him 
however,  is  ah  anecdote  in  his  connection  relative  to  »St.  James’s 
fair,  and  in  a letter  to  Felix  Farley’s  Journal,  dated  Aug.  25th, 
1821,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harford,  thus  relates  the  anecdote.  “ In  the 
year  1786,  (he  says),  I was  at  Moscow,  and  met  in  a large  com- 
pany a Mr.  Maddox,  who,  having  six  horses  to  his  carriage,  1 
knew  must  have  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General ; being  introduced 
as  coming  from  Bristol,  he  seemed  much  delighted.”  “ Pray, 
Sir,”  said  he  “ can  you  inform  me  is  St.  James’  Fair  still  kept 
up  ? and  is  old  Seward  the  trumpeter  alive  ?”  Much  surprised  at 
these  questions,  I assured  him  St.  James’s  fair  would  take  place 
the  next  Friday,  (as  it  was  the  last  week  in  August  this  took 
place)  and  I had  seen  old  Seward  trumpeting  before  the  Sheriffs 
the  March  preceding.  And  now  Mr.  Maddox,  allow  me  to  in- 
quire how  you  could  know  anything  of  St.  James’  Fair  ? or,  be 
interested  about  old  Seward  ? “ Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Maddox,  “ I 

am  exceedingly  pleased  at  what  you  tell  me ; many  a time  have  I 
acted  Punch,  and  played  on  the  salt-box  in  the  gallery,  at  the 
corner  of  Silver-street,  I think  you  call  it ; and  Seward  is  my 
uncle,  who  brought  me  up  from  a child.”  By  your  name  Mr. 
Maddox,  I replied,  I suppose  you  are  some  relation  of  the  famous 
Tom  Maddox,  the  rope  dancer,  who  with  all  his  family  and  troup, 
except  one  infant  that  floated  ashore  in  the  cradle,  were  lost  (about 
57)  in  a packet  off  Holyhead?  Mr.  Harford,  I’m  that  child,  my 
uncle  Seward  bred  me  up,  and  here  you  find  me,  director  of  the 
opera  or  theatre,  and  keeping  a Vauxhall  at  Moscow.  I 
frequently  dined  with  this  extraordinary  character,  who  always 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  St.  James’  Fair.” 

Persons  yet  living  may  remember  to  have  seen  here  Belzoni  the 
subsequently  celebrated  explorer  of  Egypt,  who  was  accustomed 
at  St.  James’  Fair  and  at  other  similar  resorts  to  exhibit  those 
herculean  feats  which  so  well  matched  with  the  physical  endow- 
ments of  his  massive  frame. 

St.  James’  Fair  was  discontinued  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  late  Mr.  George  Thomas.  Certain  rights, 
parochial  and  other,  were  associated  with  it,  which  involved  a 
pecuniary  loss  if  it  were  given  up.  For  these  prescriptive  rights 
about  £8,000  or  £9,000  was  paid  mainly  from  the  resources  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  assisted  by  a few  friends.* 

* Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  Dec.  15,  1869. 
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The  last  fair  was  held  1st  September  and  following  days,  in 
1837.  It  was  attended  by  about  30  dealers  in  merchandise, 
2 menageries,  3 companies  of  strolling  players  and  many  peep- 
shows.  The  average  attendance  every  night  in  the  beer  and  bush 
houses,  was  750;  530  of  whom  were  labourers  and  mechanics, 
220  thieves  and  prostitutes.  The  churchyard  was  railed  in  some 
years  previously  at  a cost  of  £1,000  out  of  the  accumulated 
profits  of  the  fair.* 


ST.  MARY-LE-PORT. 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  the  Port,  there  having 
been  formerly  an  open  approach  from  the  river  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  sacred  building,  whence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
dedication.  In  the  destruction  of  the  Shambles,  which  fronted 
this  portion  of  the  river,  some  large  Gothic  warehouses  were 
discovered,  which  had  formerly  served  for  the  cellarage  of  goods 
that  were  there  shipped  or  unladen.  The  earlier  fabric  on  the 
same  spot  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  William,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  “for  he  is  expressly  said  about  1170,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  2nd  to  have  granted  and  confirmed  this  church  to  the 
Priory  of  Keynsham,  for  the  sustenation  of  the  canons  there.” 

The  interior  of  the  present  structure  has  suffered  so  greatly,  in 
adaptation  to'  modern  exigencies  of  worship,  as  to  realise  in  a very- 
imperfect  degree  its  mediaeval  aspect.  It  consists  of  two  aisles  of 
of  unequal  breadth,  the  clustered  columns  dividing  which  are  of 
Perpendicular  date,  and  therefore  probably  assignable  to  the  15th 
century.  The  roof  has  been  more  than  once  renovated  and  at 
present  shows  a concave  ceiling,  with  some  attempt  at  ornament. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a flight  of  steps,  now  con- 
ducting to  the  pulpit,  but  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood  loft. 
The  tower  is  of  the  Florid  style  like  the  interior,  and  is  72  feet 
in  height  to  the  base  of  the  pinnacles.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a 
recessed  altar  tomb,  to  whose  memory  unknown.  An  apocryphal 
paper,  supplied  by  Chatterton  to  Barrett,  describes  a tomb  with  a 
brass  as  formerly  existing  here  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Cannynge  “ greete  syre  of  Wyllyam  Canynge,”  who  according  to 
the  same  authority  repaired  the  church  in  the  year  1400.  The 
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imputed  epitaph,  which  show  a touch  of  Rowley’s  genius,  was  as- 
follows : — 

‘‘This  morning  star  of  RedclifFs  rising  ray 
A true  mon,  good  of  mind,  and  Cannynge  hight. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  mold’ring  into  clay 
Until  the  dark  tomb  sheen  an  etern  light. 

Third  from  his  loins  the  present  Cannynge  came, 

Houten  are  any  words  to  tell  his  do 

For  aye,  shall  live  his  heaven  recorded  name, 

Nor  shall  it  die  when  time  shall  be  no  moe. 

When  Michoel’s  trump  shall  sound  to  rise  the  soul 
He’ll  wing  to  heaven  with  kin,  and  happy  be  their  dole.”* 

The  patronage  of  St.  Mary-le-port  Church  is  now  Tested  in 
trustees.  The  living  is  £150  in  worth. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  THOMAS  THE  MARTYR. 

The  present  interest  of  St.  Thomas  Church,  is  quickly  con- 
summated. The  only  portion  of  the  ancient  church  remaining,  is 
the  mutilated  tower  which  has  been  shorn  of  turrets  and  battle- 
ments. The  roof  of  the  belfry  internally  shews  some  ribs  and 
elaborate  bosses  of  the  early  English  style,  but  externally  the 
buttresses  and  windows  are  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  old 
church  is  said  to  have  been  conspicuous  for  beauty  and  to  have 
ranked  second  to  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  for  spaciousness  and  elegance. 
It  is  mentioned  in  documents  as  early  as  1200,  and  was  then  like 
Redcliff,  only  a chapel  to  another  (Bedminster)  church. f 

The  existing  building  was  completed  in  1793,  having  occupied 
four  years  in  erection.  Of  its  style  it  is  no  very  bad  example, 
there  being  no  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Gothic  and  the  so-called 
Classical  modes,  though  the  arrangement  is  typically  that  usual 
to  the  former  style.  It  consists  of  three  aisles,  the  columns  dividing 
which  are  square  in  section  and  have  plain  moulded  capitals,  from 
which  spring  semi-circular  arches.  The  ribs  of  the  ceilings  rest 
on  carved  cherubs  with  a dove  at  the  points  of  intersection.  The 
nave  has  a barrel  roof,  the  ceilings  of  the  side  aisles  being  flat. 
Over  the  Grecian  altar  piece  which  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
life  size  statue,  is  a large  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  Saint 
Thomas. 

Several  chauntries  were  founded  in  the  earlier  church,  one 


* Barrett,  525. 


t Barrett,  550. 
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being  for  the  soul  of  Bichard  II.  Some  members  of  the 
Cannyng  family  were  interred  within  the  earlier  building. 

The  walls  are  much  encrusted  with  sepulchral  memorials,  but 
none  of  the  inscriptions  call  for  particular  mention. 

Near  the  church  in  an  almshouse  of  ancient  foundation,  of 
which  the  inscription  on  its  front  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
character.  “ St.  Thomas  Parish.  This  almshouse  was  erected 
in  the  year  1292,  for  sixteen  persons  by  Simon  de  Burton, 
and  re-built  Anno  Domini  1721.  He  was  five  times  mayor  of 
this  city,  and  the  original  founder  of  St,  Mary  Bedcliff  Church.” 
The  patronage  of  St.  Thomas  church  is  with  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  1276, 
and  the  value  of  the  living,  £120. 


TEMPLE  CHUBCH. 

Temple  Church  was  primarily  erected  by  the  fraternity  of 
Knights  Templars  in  the  year  1145,  during  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.  The  tower  with  the  rest  of  the  present  building  is 
evidently  of  a later  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
stage,  as  far  as  the  trefoil  band  (which  can  be  discerned 
about  two-thirds  upwards),  belongs  to  the  year  1397,  at 
which  time , Beginald  Taylor,  a hermit  residing  at  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Brendan,  on  Brandon  Hill,  bequeathed  money  towards  the 
work.  According  to  William  of  Worcester,  however,  the  tower 
was  built  anew  in  the  year  1460,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  asser- 
tion applies  only  to  the  upper  stage  or  that  above  the  ornamental 
band  referred  to.  The  interval  occurring  between  these  distinct 
erections  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  foundation  of  the  earlier  story 
having  sunk  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  and  thus  causing  the 
alarming  inclination  for  which  the  tower  is  so  remarkable.  This 
inclination  applies  only  to  the  lower  stage,  the  upper  being 
vertical.  The  parapet  overhangs  the  base  as  much  as  four  feet. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  pointed  and  divided  into  squares  by  oak 
ribs,  with  bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  columns  of  the  nave 
are  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  over  the  chancel  arch  is  a window 
(with  modern  stained  glass)  of  the  same  character : the  rest  of 
the  windows  are  Perpendicular. 

Saint  Catherine’s  Chapel,  once  existing  in  this  church,  was  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  the  present  vestry.  It  was  ordained  that  on  the 
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vigil  of  St.  Catherine,  the  mayor,  and  sheriff,  and  their  brethren 
were  “to  walk  to  Saint  Catherine’s  Chapel,  within  Temple 
Church,  there  to  hear  their  evensong : and  from  evensong  to  walk 
unto  the  Katherine  Hall,  there  to  be  worshipfully  received  of  the 
wardens  and  brethren  of  the  same : and  in  the  hall  there  to  have 
their  fires,  and  their  drinkings,  with  spiced  cakebread,  and  sundry 
wines : the  cups  merily  filled  about  the  house.  And  then  to 
depart,  every  man  home  : the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  the  worshipful 
men  ready  to  receive  at  their  doors  Saint  Katherine’s  players, 
making  them  to  drink  at  their  doors,  and  rewarding  them  for 
their  plays.  And  on  the  morrow,  Saint  Katherine’s  day,  the 
mayor,  sheriff,  and  their  brethren  to  be  at  the  Temple  Church, 
and  from  thence  to  walk  with  the  procession  about  the  Town,  and 
return  to  the  said  Temple  Church,  there  to  hear  mass  and  offer. 
And  then  every  man  retray  home.”* 

The  dimensions  of  Temple  Church  are  as  follows  : — Length 
from  E.  to  W.,  159  feet;  width,  59  feet;  height  of  middle  aisle 
50  feet;  height  of  tower,  114  feet. 

The  windows  of  this  church  were  formerly  filled  with  stained 
glass  but  in  the  wars  of  Cromwell  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 

In  the  chancel  is  a unique  piece  of  ancient  workmanship  in  the 
shape  of  an  exquisitely  wrought  candelabrum  of  brass.  Its  light 
and  graceful  design  represents  a mail-clad  knight  thrusting  his 
spear  into  a dragon.  The  figure  is  no  doubt  intended  for  St. 
George,  and  its  selection  may  have  reference  to  the  legendary 
appearance  of  that  canonized  warrior  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  “ In 
pure  and  heavenly  armour  richly  dight  ” to  rally  the  fainting 
crusaders  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Other  figures  in  the  design 
are  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Saviour,  and  branches  of 
foliage  enhance  the  elegance  of  the  whole. 

The  present  altar  piece  was  erected,  and  the  floor  leading 
theeto,  paved  with  marble  in  1737.  “The  four  capital  pictures 
representing  Moses  and  Aaron,  Peter  and  Paul,  were  painted  (as 
I am  credibly  informed)  by  Edward  Boucher,  a native  of  Bristol, 
who  was  educated  at  Mr.  Colston’s  charity  school,  but  having 
received  considerable  injury  by  an  unskilful  person  who  undertook 
to  repair  them,  they  were  in  1786,  restored  to  their  original 
beauty,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  John  Milton,  who  was  also  bom  in 
tnis  city,  and  is  an  immediate  descendant  from  the  celebrated 


* Smith’s  Gilds.  422. 
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English  poet  of  the  same  name,  for  which  the  vestry  allowed  him 
twelve  guineas.*” 

At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a chauntry  known  as  the 
Weaver’s  Chapel,  a tablet  therein  stating  that  the  chapel  was  given 
to  that  guild  by  Edward  I.  in  1299. 

On  the  floor  is  a brass  representing  the  half  figure  of  a civilian 
with  clasped  hands,  with  the  following  inscription: — (The  date 
1896,  has  disappeared). 

“ Es  testis,  Christe,  quod  non  jacet  hie  lapis  iste 
Corpus  ut  ornetur,  sed  spiritus  ut  memoretur. 

Hue  tu  quo  transis,  magnus,  medius,  puer  ansis 
Pro  me  funde  preces,  dabitur  mihi  sic  veniee  spes.” 

“ Thou  art  witness  0 Christ,  that  this  stone  is  not  here  laid  to 
adorn  the  body  but  to  commemorate  the  spirit.  You  who  pass 
by,  whether  old,  middle  aged  or  youth,  make  supplication  for  me 
that  so  I may  attain  hope  of  pardon.” 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a brass  of  a priest,  without  date 
or  inscription ; he  is  habited  in  a cope,  with  an  embroidered 
orfray  down  the  front,  and  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a brooch 
adorned  with  a cross.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  brass  is 
engraved  the  figure  of  a lady.  The  date  is  considered  to  be  about 
1460.f 

In  the  chancel  is  a monument  to  John  Stone,  thrice  Mayor  of 
Bristol,  who  had  four  wives ; he  died  24th  of  June,  1575.  During 
the  second  and  third  times  of  his  mayoralty  he  lived  in  Temple 
parish,  namely,  in  1568  and  1578.  When  he  was  at  mass  in 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  there  came  a weaver  out  of  a little  door  in 
the  Weavers’  chapel,  (this  doorway  is  filled  up,  but  its  outline 
may  be  discerned)  and  exclaimed,  11  Fie  upon  the  idolatrous 
worship,”  upon  which  this  John  Stone,  caused  his  sergeants  to 
apprehend  him ; and  being  convicted,  he  was  burnt  for  the  offence 
on  St.  Michael’s  hill,  near  the  turnpike  where  the  four  roads 
meet. 

Another  brass  is  inscribed  to  Bichard  Lloyd  and  his  six  sons 


* We  extract  the  above  paragraph  from  an  autograph  MS.  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Calcott,  1790,  who  gives  as  his  authority  an  earlier  MS.  by  Samuel 
Curtis,  who  was  vicar  of  Temple  Church  in  1724.  The  poet  Milton 
having  no  son,  the  Bristol  artist  of  his  name  was  probably  a collateral 
descendant. 

4 J.  A.  Clark.  Bristol,  Arch.  Proc.  178. 
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and  7 daughters;  he  died  May  13,  1G21  (arms  f.  ermine;  a 
•cross,  satire  sable).  At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  lie  the 
family  of  Hinde  with  inscription  “ to  John  Ilinde,  Esq.,  mayor, 
who  died  25  April,  1GG9,  aged  G8.” 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a tablet  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  died  G July,  1723.  He  was  a large  brewer  in 
Temple  Street,  and  was  knighted  by  Prince  George  and  Ann,  at 
their  visit  to  the  city. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a long  Latin  inscription  to 
members  of  the  family  of  Knight.  Of  these,  Sir  John,  who  died 
in  1683,  aged  71,  was  the  most  notable  in  his  day:  and  his 
character  for  intemperate  and  aggressive  toryism  has  been  revived 
and  attacked,  with  no  little  asperity,  by  Macaulay.  A dead  lion, 
however,  is  more  easily  encountered  than  a living  one,  and  we 
conceive  that  even  so  agile  a fencer  as  Macaulay  might  have 
undergone  some  severe  clawing,  if  he  had  come  within  Sir  John’s 
living  spring;  for  the  “ dauntless  knight  ” had  few  equals  in  rough 
but  eloquent  denunciation,  recrimination,  and  invective.  “ While 
Sir  John  Knight  was  mayor,  his  Sunday  recreation  was  hunting 
up,  or  rather  down,  Quakers  and  other  nonconformists,  whom,  as 
well  as  the  Papists,  he  heartily  hated.  He  loved  to  dash  amongst 
the  broad-brims  and  coai-skuttle  bonnets  like  a hawk  into  a dove- 
cot, and  set  them  flying  on  all  sides.”'*  During  his  mayoralty 
upwards  of  920  persons,  male  and  female,  were  either  fined  or 
imprisoned  for  indulging  in  liberty  of  conscience.  “ We  find,” 
(proceeds  the  author  of  the  “ Life  and  Times  of  Edw.  Colston,”) 
tl  July  3,  1675,  there  is  this  charge  on  the  City  fund  ”■ — “ Paid  for 
watching  four  quakers’  shops,  when  their  windows  was  shut  and 
nayled  down,  £8  11s.  Gd.”  The  intent  of  nailing  down  the 
windows  was  evidently  to  prevent  the  transaction  of  any  business, 
and  thus  starve  the  Nonconformist  tradesmen  into  submission.”^ 
The  charitable  feeling  of  Sir  John  towards  dissenters  was  fully 
sympathized  with,  and  encouraged  by  Guy  Carlton,  then  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  who  was  a marked  huntsman,  and  showed  his  agility 
in  the  pastime  whether  his  quarry  were  nonconformists  or  foxes. 
On  one  occasion  the  prelate  (19  May,  1677)  sent  a letter  by  his 
secretary  to  Sir  John  Knight,  to  acquaint  him  of  a meeting  of 
Baptists  in  the  castle,  on  the  morning  of  that  Lord’s  day.  The 
secretary  found  Sir  John,  in  company  with  the  mayor,  on  his 
knees  at  devotion  at  his  parish  church  of  Temple,  “ and 

* Bristol  Times,  June  20,  1857.  t Life  of  Colston,  257. 
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delivered  him  the  paper  of  the  bishop,  whereupon  Sir  John, 
adviseing  with  the  mayor,  sends  4 sergeants  to  disperse  the 
meeting  of  Mr.  Way  in  the  castle,  and  soe  they  departed.”  Six 
of  the  attendants  at  this  meeting  were  subsequently  convicted 
upon  the  Conventicle  Act.* 

As  parliamentary  member  for  Bristol,  Sir  John  took  part,  and 
was  the  last  speaker  in  what  Echard  calls  the  most  important  and 
remarkable  resolution  of  all  the  English  records  : viz.,  that  which 
upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  declared  the  throne  vacant. 
Some  of  the  members  apparently  intimidated  by  anticipation  of 
the  possible  issues  of  so  momentous  a declaration  were  for  delaying 
the  expression  of  it,  but  Sir  John  Knight  urged  immediate 
decision,  and  his  brief  and  final  utterance  “ consider  the  bleeding 
condition  of  trade”  was  followed  by  the  resolution  being  put  and 
carried.  He  is  best  remembered  however,  by  his  singular  speech 
against  the  Naturalisation  Bill,  and  the  Dutch  favorites  of 
William  III.,  which  raised  a storm  of  indignation  against  him 
as  violent  as  that  which  he  describes  in  the  outset  of  his  denun- 
ciation. For  my  own  part  says  Hazlit,  “ I confess  I like  the 
blunt,  uncouth,  bear-garden  style  ; the  coarse  familiarity  of  this 
honest  knight,  better  than  the  studied  elegance  of  modern  in- 
vective. The  style  is  suited  to  the  subject.  Everything  is 
natural  and  sincere,  and  warm  from  the  heart.  He  is  a true 
Englishman,  a perfect  islander.  He  seems  to  have  as  thorough 
an  hatred  for  the  continent  and  all  its  inhabitants,  as  if  he  had 
been  first  swaddled  in  the  leaky  hold  of  a merchantman,  or  had 
crawled  out  of  the  mud  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  He  is  not  merely 
warm,  he  perfectly  reeks  with  patriotism,  and  antipathy  to  all 
foreigners.”! 


* Broadmead  Records,  161. 
t Hazlit’s  British  Senate,  I.  236. 

Extract  from  Sir  John  Knight’s  Speech  against  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I have  heard  of  a ship  in  a violent  storm,  in  danger  of  perishing  every 
moment ; it  was  not  such  a sham  storm  as  we  were  lately  entertained 
with  in  the  Gazette,  which  deceives  the  people,  by  affirming  that  many 
ships  going  for  France  laden  with  corn  were  cast  away,  though  those 
ships,  and  many  more,  are  safely  arrived  in  France ; but  it  was  such  a 
real  storm  as  on  the  7th  of  the  last  month,  destroyed  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  upwards  of  seventy  sail  of  our  English  ships,  most  of  which 
were  laden  with  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  provisions,  for  the  use  of  our 
Dutch  allies,  to  enable  them  to  live  cheap,  by  making  the  same  dear  at 
Iiome : perhaps  some  was  for  the  support  of  our  half-starved,  and  unpaid 
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Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — In  the  year  15G8, 
Thomas,  I)ukc  of  Norfolk,  subsequently  beheaded  for  complicity 
in  treason  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  visited  this  church  in  com- 
pany with  other  lords,  being  induced  by  curiosity  concerning  the 
obliquity  of  the  tower.  He  had  the  bells  rung  to  try  the  truth 
of  the  tower  shaking  at  such  times.* 

Baptism  of  Edward  Colston.  — This  munificent  son  of 
Bristol,  was  baptised  in  the  present  church,  on  Nov.  8,  1G3G. 
The  font  then  used  has  been  displaced,  but  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Preaching  of  John  Wesley. — The  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  journal  of  this  remarkable  divine,  under  Sunday,  6th  Oct., 
1782.  “ I preached  in  Temple  church,  between  our  own  morning 

and  evening  service  ; and  I now  found  how  to  speak  here  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  everyone  : direct  your  voice  to  the  middle  of  the 
pillar  fronting  the  pulpit.” 

Anecdote  of  Chatterton. — One  Sunday  morning  whilst  the 


English  soldiers,  now  in  Flanders  ; when  perished,  likewise,  more  than 
seven  hundred  sailors,  who  have  left  a great  many  widows,  children, 
and  poor  relations,  to  curse  our  conduct  at  sea,  the  cause  of  this  cala- 
mity. In  such  a dreadful  storm  it  was,  (that  the  foresaid  ship  was  in, ) 
when  the  good  commander  seeing  the  danger,  and  apprehending  death, 
desired  his  crew  to  assist  with  resolution,  and  preserve  themselves  and 
the  ship ; which  the  sailors  refusing  to  do,  he  retired  to  his  cabin, 
humbled  himself  in  prayer,  and  implored  the  powers  that  alone  could 
save  in  time  of  need,  that  the  ship  and  the  company  might  be  justly 
swallowed  up,  for  the  disobedience  of  the  sailors ; yet,  that  he  and  his 
cabin  might  suffer  no  damage. 

Sir,  I cannot,  as  that  good  commander  did,  be  so  vain  as  to  hope, 
either  myself  or  the  place  for  which  I serve  can  be  preserved  from  the 
general  inundation  which  this  bill  we  are  now  debating  lets  in,  on  the 
liberties  of  my  native  country,  and  countrymen  ; and  therefore  be 
unconcerned  for  the  good  of  England,  provided  Bristol  were  safe.  To 
hope  for,  and  expect  happiness  in  life,  when  all  mankind  but  myself  are 
dead,  would  not  be  more  deceiving  than  to  propose  comfort  and  security 
to  myself  and  corporation,  when  strangers  are  admitted  to  possess  and 
enjoy,  by  law,  all  that’s  valuable  in  the  kingdom  ; for  this  bill  doth 
enfranchise  all  strangers  that  will  swear  and  protest  against  popery, 
with  the  liberties  of  every  Englishman,  after  the  vast  expence  of  treasure 
and  English  blood  it  hath  cost  this  kingdom,  in  all  times  and  ages  of  our 
fore-fathers,  to  secure  them  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Wherefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I must  beg  pardon,  if  at  this  time  I cannot 
sit  silent,  but  express  a zealous  concern  as  well  for  the  kingdom  in 
general,  as  for  the  place  I represent  in  particular ; and  I am  moved 
thereunto,  whilst  I see  so  many  members  sent  here  by  their  country, 
for  the  conservation  of  the  Englishmens’  liberties,  so  warm  as  to  part 
with  all  to  strangers  with  one  vote. 

* Evans  Chon.,  Hist.  149. 
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bells  were  ringing,  there  being  still  time  to  spare  before  service 
begun,  Chatterton  meeting  a friend  at  the  gate  of  this  church, 
proposed  a walk  through  the  churchyard  (which  was  then  open 
to  the  public),  and  arriving  at  a retired  spot  he  read  to  him  his 
poem  on  Astronomy,  which  was  soon  after  published  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine.* 

The  churchyard  is  very  spacious,  and  crowded  with  tombs. 
Until  lately  its  wild  and  disordered  condition  was  a reproach : 
nothing  teemed  among  the  graves  but  “hateful  docks,  rough 
thistles,  keksies,  burs,”  rank  grass,  and  weeds.  To  the  credit  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Hazeldine,  the  new  Yicar,  this  “ savegery  ” has 
been  “ deracinated,”  and  the  place  “ restored,”  which  spirit  of 
restoration,  will  no  doubt,  shortly  extend  to  the  church  itself. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  REDCLIFF. 

Stay,  curious  traveller,  and  pass  not  by, 

Until  this  peerless  pile  astound  tliine  eye. 

Whole  rocks  on  rocks  with  iron  joyn’cl  survey, 

And  oaks  with  oaks  entwined  disposed  lie. 

This  mighty  pile,  that  keeps  the  winds  at  bay, 

Tire,  lightning,  and  the  murky  storm  defy, 

That  shoots  aloft  into  the  realms  of  day, 

Shall  be  the  record  of  the  buylders’  fame  for  aye. 

Thou  seest  this  mastery  of  a human  hand, 

The  pride  of  Bristowe  and  the  Western  land, 

Yet  is  the  buylder’s  vertues  much  more  great, 

Greater  than  can  by  Bowley’s  pen  be  scande. 

Thou  seest  the  saints  and  kings  in  stoney  state, 

That  seem  with  breath  and  human  soul  t’  expand  : 

As  pair’d  to  us  enseem  these  men  of  state, 

Such  is  great  Canynge’s  mind  when  pair’d  to  God  elate. 

Well  mayst  thou  be  astounde,  but  view  it  well ; 

Go  not  from  hence  before  thou  see  thy  fill, 

And  learn  the  builders  vertues  and  his  name  ; 

Of  this  tall  spire  in  every  country  tell, 

And  with  thy  tale  the  lazing  rich  man  shame  ; 

Show  how  the  glorious  Canynge  did  excel ; 

How  he  good  man,  a friend  for  kings  became 

And  glorious  paved  at  once  the  way  to  Heaven  and  fame. 

Chatterton,  (modernized. ) 

Queen  Elizabeth  scarcely  exceeded  the  truth  when  she  declared 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  to  be  “ the  fairest,  the  goodliest, 


Dix’s  Life  of  Chatterton. 
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and  most  famous  parish  church  in  England.”  Why  its  magni- 
tude and  architectural  excellence  did  not  secure  its  election  to 
the  dignity  of  a cathedral  in  preference  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  answered  by  Fuller,  who  says  “ that  this  though 
an  entire  stately  structure  was  not  conveniently  accommodated 
like  St.  Augustine’s  (formerly  a great  monastery)  with  public 
buildings  about  it  for  the  palace  of  a bishop  and  reception  of  a 
dean  and  chapter.”  The  same  quaint  writer  adds,  “ however,  as 
the  town  of  Hague  in  Holland  would  never  be  built  about  as 
accounting  it  more  credit  to  be  the  biggest  of  villages  in  Europe 
than  fi  lesser  city ; so  Redcliff  church  esteemeth  it  a greater  grace 
to  lead  the  van  of  all  parochial,  than  to  follow  the  rear  after 
many  cathedral  churches  in  England.” 

The  earliest  allusion  to  a church  at  Redcliff,  appears  in  A.D. 
1232,  at  which  time  by  arrangement  of  Bishop  Joceline  (who 
built  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral),  a reconciliation  was 
here  effected  between  William  de  Bleis,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  who  had  been  at  mutual  discord.* 
Concerning  the  primitive  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  nothing  is 
known ; but  that  a church  here  existing  had  fallen  into  ruinous 
condition  by  the  year  1246,  is  shewn  by  an  indulgence  of  that 
date,  which  allows  a remission  of  ten  days  penance  to  all  who 
should  contribute  to  its  restoration.  The  inner  north  porch,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  both  of  which  portions  are  Early 
English  in  style,  probably  belonged  to  the  edifice  here  referred 
to.  Mr.  George  Godwin,  to  whom  the  current  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  entrusted,  states  that  he  “ found  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a church  of  the  same  date  as  the  inner 
porch  in  taking  down  the  clerestory  of  the  chancel,  some  of  the 
old  stonework  being  worked  up  in  the  walls.” 

The  city  chronicles  assign  the  honour  of  erecting  a subsequent 
church  on  this  spot  to  Simon  de  Burton,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Bristol  five  times  between  the  years  1291  and  1304.* 
De  Burton’s  structure  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  credit  of  com- 
pleting the  work  is  given  to  the  elder  William  Cannyng,  who  it 
is  said  in  1376,  built  the  body  of  Redcliff  church,  from  the  cross 


* A.  I).  1232. — Pax  facta  est  inter  W.  de  Bleis,  Episcopum  Wigornse, 
et  dominum  Tlieokesberiae,  ordinatione  domini  J(ocelini)  Bathona* 
episcopi  in  crastino  Sancti  Egidii  apud  Redclive  Bristollis.  Annates  de 
TheoJcesb.  p;  87. 

f MCCLXXXXIIII.  —This  year  Simon  de  Burton  began  to  build  Red- 
cliff Church. — liicart’s  Calendar . 
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aisle  downwards,  and  so  the  church  was  finished  as  it  is  now.”  So 
greatly  however,  was  the  building  indebted  to  the  second  William 
Cannyng  grandson  of  the  preceding,  that  he  has  been  popularly 
though  erroneously  called  its  founder.*  About  the  year  1445,  as 
the  city  records  relate,  there  occurred  a terrible  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  in  which  the  spire  of  Redcliff  church  was  struck 
down,  and  falling  upon  the  body  of  the  fabric,  this  it  so  injured 
as  to  render  extensive  re-building  necessary.  Much  doubt  has 
been  raised  concerning  this  catastrophe  to  the  structure,  the 
objection  being  contained  in  the  denial  that  the  spire  was  ever  raised 


* Among  some  original  deeds,  saved  from  tlie  wrecks  of  the  muniment 
chests  so  famous  as  being  the  treasury  whence  Chatterton  asumed  to 
draw  his  supplies  of  old  poetry,  are  a few  of  which  the  following  are 
translations.  They  are  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  their  allusions 
to  an  earlier  church,  but  are  otherwise  sufficiently  interesting  to  justify 
publication : — 

I.  — “David,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (Temp.  Henry  III.)  grants  ten  days 
indulgence  from  Purgatory  to  all  who  should  pray  at  the  grave  of  Helene 
de  Wedmore,  whose  body  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliff.”*  At  this  period  there  was  much  intercourse  between  Bristol 
and  Ireland.  In  the  succeeding  reign  one  William  of  Bristol  was  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  + 

II.  — “The  will  of  Hugh  le  France,  Burgess  of  Bristol,  on  the  day  before 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross,  1337,  “hora  meridiana,”  I leave  to  my 
wife  Agnes,  the  tenement  in  which  I now  dwell  in  Redclyve  strete,  and 
another  adjoining  to  the  tenement  of  the  Abbot  of  Keynsham  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  other.  To  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Redclyve,  near  my  daughter,  and  the  tenement  to  my 
daughter  Christine  after  her  mother.  Likewise  that  messuage  with 
curtileges,  crofts,  &c.,  in  “ Steven  strete,”  which  I lately  purchased  of 
Joolda  Ively  to  provide  a chauntry  (capellam)  in  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Redclyve,  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  during  her  life, 
and  after  her  death  to  the  procurators  or  churchwardens  for  ever  to 
sustain  the  same.  A mazer  bowl,  garnished  with  silver,  to  Gilbert  his 
son,  and  his  two  best  gowns  to  William  his  brother.  Proved  before 
Roger  Tourtle,  Mayor.  ”4  The  Chauntry  of  the  Frenches  survived  till  the 
Dissolution,  when  William  Bonner,  priest  of  the  same,  received  a pension 
of  £5.§ 

III.  — A.D.  1338.  “Agreement between JohnBohler, physician  (Fiscius), 
and  Thomas  de  Uphill,  and  Geoffry  Fuller,  proctors  and  guardian  of  the 
works  of  Redcliff  Church,  for  the  release  of  a tenement  upon  Redcliff 
hill,  opposite  the  churchyard  stairs  (ex  opposito  scalarum  cemeterii), 
and  extending  to  the  vicar’s  dore  for  150  years  by  a rose  to  be  given 
yearly.”  MS.  Annals,  City  Lib.  p.  173. 


MS.  Annals,  City  Library,  p.  172. 
MS.  Calendar,  City  Lib.,  d.  186. 


+ Cole’s  Documents,  179,  &c. 
§ Willis  Mitred  Abbeys,  II. , 88. 
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above  its  present  elevation.  Barrett  however,  quotes  the  evidence 
of  three  distinct  and  independent  documents  in  proof  that  it  was 
thus  destroyed.  Moreover,  William  of  Worcester,  who  was  a 
native  of  Bristol  (died  A.D.  1484),  and  living  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Philip  at  the  time  the  reputed  event  occurred,  in  giving  an 
elaborate  account  of  lledcliff  Church,  after  stating  the  height  of 
the  tower  to  be  120  feet,  incidently  adds  that  “with  the  spire  as 
it  now  remains,  broken  by  a storm , (it)  is  200  feet  high.”*  The 
trustworthy  character  of  this  witness  is  unimpeachable,  and  his 
living  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  asserted  occurrence  excludes 
the  possibility  of  his  having  been  misled  by  false  information 
concerning  a disaster  so  signal  as  the  one  in  question.  The 
church  thus  ruinously  damaged  was  re-edified  by  the  second 
William  Cannynge,  and  with  what  success  the  present  superb 
edifice  shows. 

The  imaginative  Chatterton  has  given  the  following  picturesque 
description  of  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  renovated  church : — 

When  that  bright  sun  along  the  sky  had  sent  his  ruddy  light, 

And  fairies  hid  in  oxlip  cups  till  wished  approach  of  night. 

The  matin  bell  with  shrilly  sound  re-echoed  through  the  air, 

A troop  of  holy  friars  did  for  Jesus’s  mass  prepare, 

Around  the  high  unsainted  church  with  holy  relics  went, 

And  every  door  and  post  about  with  godly  things  besprent : 

Then  Carpenterf  in  scarlet  dress’d  and  mitred  holily, 

From  Master  Cannynge  his  great  house  with  rosary  did  hie  : 

Before  him  went  a throng  of  friars  who  did  the  mass  song  sing. 
Behind  him  Master  Cannynge  came  trick’d  like  a barbed  king  : 

And  then  a row  of  holy  friars  who  did  the  mass  song  sound, 

The  procurators  and  church  reeves  next  pressed  upon  the  ground : 
And  when  unto  the  church  they  came  a holy  mass  they  sang 
So  loudly  that  their  pleasant  voice  unto  the  heavens  rang. 

Then  Carpenter  did  purify  the  church  to  God  for  aye 
With  holy  masses  and  good  psalms  which  he  therein  did  say  : 

Then  was  a sermon  preached  soon  by  Carpenter  liolie, 

And  after  that  another  one  y’  preached  was  by  me, 

And  all  did  go  to  Cannyng’s  house  an  interlude  to  play 
And  drink  his  wine  and  ale  so  good  and  pray  for  him  for  aye. 


* This  statement  virtually  occurs  at  least  thrice  in  his  Itinerary.  Page 
120:  “Latitudo  (altitudo)  turris  de  lladclyfe  continet  300  pedes,  de 
quibus  100  pedes  sunt  per  fulmen  dejecti.”  Page  221  : “ Altitudo  turris 
continet  120  pedes,  et  altitudo  de  le  spere  sicut  modo  fracta  continet 
200  pedes.  Et  diameter  in  superiori  fracturm  continet  16  pedes.” 

Again,  244.  “ Turris  altitudo,  ut  isto  die  stat  quam  vis  defalcatur  ex 
fortuna  procellce  et  fulminis,  200  pedes,  per  relationem  Norton  magistri 
eccleske  de  Badclyff.  ” 


+ Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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In  Redcliff  Church  the  third  pointed  or  Perpendicular  style  of 
Gothic  architecture  is  seen  in  its  highest  realised  perfection.  In 
completeness  of  parts,  grandeur  of  proportion,  and  finish  of  detail, 
the  building  partakes  of  the  character  of  a cathedral.  The 
sumptuous  porches,  particularly  that  on  the  north  side,  the 
pannelled  walls,  flying  buttresses,  trefoiled  parapet  and  delicate 
mural  pinnacles,  the  stories  of  windows  with  their  elegant  tracery, 
the  elaborately  worked  tower,  triple  aisled  transepts,  long  and 
lofty  nave  and  chancel,  tall  clustered  columns  and  magnificent 
groined  roof,  together  with  the  Lady  Chapel  and  undercroft,  are 
attributes  that  entitle  the  edifice  to  rank  architecturally  with  at 
least  the  secondary  cathedrals  of  England. 

The  most  specific  feature  of  the  building  is  the  superb  north 
porch.  In  this  curiously  enriched  piece  the  material  employed 
might  seem  to  have  relaxed  its  natural  hardness  and  resistence- 
and  quickened  into  the  suppleness  of  vegetative  growth  under  the 
hand  of  the  worker,  so  multiform,  capricious,  and  graceful  are  the 
wavings  and  flexures  of  the  delicate  arabesque  carvings.  The 
festooned  and  interwoven  foliage  of  the  doorway,  the  elegant 
windows,  pannelled  buttresses,  and  crocketted  pedimental  niches 
of  this  exquisitely  wrought  architectural  member  present,  in 
combination,  a complexity  of  design,  and  an  elaboration  of  detail 
and  finish,  that  entitle  it  to  the  claim  of  being  the  most  sumptuously 
ornate  church  porch  in  England.  This  porch  having  fallen  into 
decay  it  was  despairingly  considered  that  the  expense,  if  not  the 
artistic  and  mechanical  difficulties  of  its  restoration  would  be 
insuperable.  An  unknown  benefactor  however,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Nil  desperandum , engaged  through  his  bankers  to  supply 
the  funds  requisite  for  the  renovation  upon  his  approval  of  an 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  work.  Four  estimates  were  sent  in 
of  the  respective  sums  of  £2500,  £2618,  and  £2750.  These 
being  respectively  thought  too  much,  Nil  Desperandum  suggested 
that  the  restoration  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  workmen 
only,  without  the  intervention  of  a master  builder.  Upon  ex- 
periment this  plan  was  found  successful,  but  the  resulting  expense 
was  nearly  the  same  as  antecedently  estimated,  being  £2534  8s, 
8d.  To  Mr.  William  Rice,  the  actual  sculptor,  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  accorded  for  the  masterly  skill  he  has  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  this  unusually  difficult  artistic  work. 

The  whole  length  of  the  church  including  the  Lady  Chapel  is 
239  feet,  and  from  N.  to  S.  of  the  transepts,  117  feet;  height  of 
middle  aisle,  54  feet. 
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There  is  a fine  peal  of  eight  bells,  which  wer&  re-cast  in  1702.* 
This  church  stands  on  a red  sandy  rock,  or  cliff,  whence  its- 
name  is  derived.  The  approach  on  the  western. end  is  by  a flight 
of  steps,  guarded  by  a balustrade  of  short  freestone  pillars.  This 
balustrade  was  added  in  1753,  and  is  handsome  and  effective 
though  inconsistent  in  its  style  with  the  church. 

Among  the  vicars  of  Redcliff  Church  may  be  found  the  illustrious 
name  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the  great  mediaeval  ecclesiatical 
architect,  who  re-built  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral  and 
founded  the  college  of  that  city.  He.  held  the  vicarage  here  in 
1356. 


The  following  curious  account  of  the  appurtenances  of  the 
Easter  Sepulchre  of  Redcliff  Church  was  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  from  an  original  record,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  not  been  questioned  : — 

“Memorandum:  That  Master  Canynges  hath  delivered,  the  4tli 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1470,  to  Maister  Nicholas  Letters, 
Vicar  of  liadcliffe ; Moses  Conteryn,  Philip  Bartholomew,  procurators 
of  Badcliffe,  beforesaid  : — 

“A  new  sepulchre,  well  guilt,  and  cover  thereto*;  an  image  of 
God  Almighty,  rysing  out  of  the  same  sepulchre,  with  all  the  ordi- 
nance that  longeth  thereto';  that  is  to  say,  a lath  made  of  tymbre 
and  iron  work  that  longeth  thereto. 

‘ ‘ Item.  Thereto  longeth  heven  made  of  timbre  and  stained  clothes. 

“Item.  Helle,  made  of  timbre  and  iron  work,  with  devils,  the 
number  thirteen. 

“Item.  Four  knyghtes,  armed,  keeping  the  sepulchre,  wyth  their 
weapons  in  their  hands,  that  is  to  say,  two  spears,  two  axes,  with  two 
paves  (shields.) 

“ Item.  Four  pair  of  angels’  wings,  for  four  angels,  made  of  timbre, 
well  paynted. 

“Item.  The  fadre,  the  crown,  and  vysage,  the  ball  wyth  a crosse 
upon  it,  well  guilt  wyth  fyne  gould. 

“ Item.  The  Holy  Ghost  coming  out  of  heven,  into  the  sepulchre. 

‘ ‘ Item.  Longeth  to  the  four  angels  four  chevelers  [heads  of  hair  or 
wigs.  ].  ” 


MONUMENTS. 

The  most  noticeable  are  the  following : — 

1.  John  Lauryngton.  Westward  of  the  south  porch  is  a 
large  stone  coffin,  with  a figure  in  relief,  and  an  inscription  in 
ancient  characters — “ Joannes  Lauryngton.”  He  was  vicar  of 
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the  church  in  1393 : and  in  Chatterton’s  “ Parlyamente  of 
Sprytes  ” he  is  thus  made  to  speak  (the  language  is  somewhat 
modernised) : — 

“Let  all  my  faults  be  buried  in  the  grave, 

All  obloquies  be  rotted  with  my  dust ; 

Let  them  first  carpen  that  no  blemish,  have, 

’Tis  past  man’s  nature  to  be  always  just. 

But  yet  in  sothen  to  rejoice  I must, 

That  I did  not  im meddle  for  to  build ; 

Sythe  this  quaintissed  place  so  glorious, 

Seeming  all  churches  joined  in  one  guild, 

Has  nowe  supplied  for  what  I had  done, 

Which  to  my  candle  is  a glorious  sun.  ” 

2.  William  Cannynge.  Under  a canopied  recess  beneath  the 
central  window  of  the  south  transept  is  an  altar-tomb,  supporting 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  William  (the  second)  Cannynge  and  his 
wife,  the  former  in  his  robes,  as  mayor,  and  the  lady  in  the  ordi- 
nary costume  of  the  period.  The  inscription  thus  runs  : — 

“ William  Cannings,  ye  richest  merchant  of  ye  town  of  Bristow, 
afterwards  chosen  5 times  mayor  of  ye  said  towne,  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  of  the  same : he  was  in  the  order  of  the 
priesthood  7 years,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Westbury,  and  died 
the  7th  Nov.,  1474,  which  said  William  did  build,  within  the 
said  town  of  Westbury,  a college-  (with  his  canons),  and  the  said 
William  did  maintain  by  the  space  of  8 years,  800  handycraftsmen, 
besides  carpenters  and  masons,  every  day  100  men.  Besides, 
King  Edward  the  IVth  had  of  the  said  William  3,000  marks  for 
his  peace  to  be  had  in  2,470  tons  of  shipping.” 

Then  follow  the  names,  burthens  of  his  ships,  ten  in  number, 
and  this  metrical  tribute  to  his  memory : — 

“No  age,  no  time  can  wear  out  well- won  fame, 

The  stones  themselves  a stately  work  doth  show, 

From  senseless  grave  we  ground  may  good  men’s  name. 

And  noble  minds  by  vent’ring  deeds  we  know  : 

A lanterne  clear  sets  forth  a candle  light, 

A worthey  act  declares  a worthey  wight ; 

The  buildings  rare,  that  here  you  may  behold 
To  shrine  his  bones,  deserves  a tomb  of  gould. 

This  famous  fabric  that  he  here  hath  done, 

Shines  in  his  sphere  as  glorious  as  the  sun  ; 

What  need  more  words,  the  future  world  he  sought, 

And  set  the  pomp  and  pride  of  this  at  nought ; 

Heaven  was  his  aim,  let  it  be  still  his  station, 

That  leaves  suche  worke  for  others  imitation.” 

Adjoining  this  monument  is  another  of  the  same  Cannynge, 
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representing  him  in  priest’s  robes  as  dean  of  Westbury  College, 
to  which  sacred  office  he  was  elected  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Relative  to  this  point  in  his  biography  a curious  entry 
occurs  in  “ Ricart’s  Calendar,”  under  the  date  1467,  and  is  as 
follows: — “ W.  Cannynge,  mayor ; John  Gaywoode,  vicar ; Thos. 
Rowley,  Wyll.  Grymstede  (bailiffs).  This  year  the  said  W. 
Cannynge,  mayor,  sholde  have  be  maryde  by  the  king  our  sove- 
reign lord’s  commandment,  so  it  was  saide.  Wherefore  the  said 
Cannynge  gave  up  the  worlde  and  in  all  haste  tooke  orders  upon 
him  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Worcester,  called  Carpenter,  and  was 
made  preest,  and  sang  his  fyrst  mass  at  our  Lady  of  Redclyff,  the 
year  following  R.  Jakys  being  mayor,  at  Whitsuntide,  and  after 
that  he  was  Dean  of  Westbury  certain  years,  and  was  deceased, 
and  was  buried  worshipfully  by  his  wife  in  the  south  end  of  the 
Redclfe  yle  of  the  said  church,”  p.  25. 

The  ancient  office  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  records  that  “ the 
morowe  upon  All  Scwlen  day,  the  maire  is  used  to  walk  to  Red- 
clyff, and  the  Toune  clerk  with  him : there  to  sitte  in  Audite  upon 
William  Cannynges  ij.  chauntryes,  and  the  Yicorye  and  the 
Propters  with  them.  And  aftir  the  seide  audyte  is  fynesshid,  the 
Towne  clerk  to  entre  the  accompte  of  the  same  in  a boke  there, 
callid  Canynge’s  liger,  and  there  the  Maire  to  receyve  1 noble, 
the  toune  clerk  xxd.,  the  swerdberer  viiid.,  and  the  four  Ser- 
geauntes  of  the  Maire,  xvi.d.”* 

3.  A monument  to  Cannynge’s  pursebearer,  and  likewise  a 
flat,  rudely  incised  stone  to  the  memory  of  his  cook  are  likewise 
to  be  here  seen : they  are  very  quaint. 

4.  Several  curious  brasses  are  scattered  about  the  church. 
The  Lady  Chapel  contains  a stone,  with  a figure  engraved 
in  brass,  to  represent  Sir  John  Inyn,  chief  justice  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  Recorder  of  Bristol.  He  died  1439.  In  the 
chancel  floor  is  a large  black  marble  slab,  inlaid  with  brass,  in  the 
Decorated  style,  with  engraved  figures  of  an  adult  male  and  female, 
and  underneath,  fourteen  children,  six  sons,  and  eight  daughters. 
This  commemorates  John  Jay,  a merchant  of  Bristol,  who  died 
in  1480.  His  wife  Johanna  was  sister  to  William  of  Worcester, 
the  fifteenth  century  topographer  and  antiquarian.*  On  the  north 
side  is  another  brass,  engraved  with  effigies  of  John  Brook  and 
his  wife.  He  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  Assize  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  being  also  Seneschal  of  the  King’s  Palace,  and 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  He  died  1525. 


Smith’s  Gilds,  421. 
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5.  On  a stone  near  Cannynge’s  tomb  is  the  follow- 
ing : — “ Here  lies  Thomas  Chamber,  of  this  parish,  merchant, 
and  his  wife  Ann.  She  died  1620;  he,  October,  1647. 

"When  I was  young  in  wars  I shed  my  blood, 

Both  for  my  queen  and  for  my  country’s  good  ; 

In  elder  years  my  care  was  chief  to  be 
Soldier  to  Him  who  shed  His  blood  for  me.” 

6.  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a double  altar  tomb 
with  a handsomely  carved  frieze  and  parapet  to  commemorate  the 
Mede  family,  formerly  wealthy  merchants  of  Bristol.  In  the  first 
compartment  are  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Thomas  Mede  and  his 
wife,  and  in  the  second,  an  incised  brass  has  figures  of  a man  and 
two  women  in  attitude  of  prayer.  Philip  Mede  succeeded 
Cannynge  (1458)  in  the  mayoralty  of  Bristol,  and  he  was  present 
at  “ the  unduly  sommoned  ” Parliament  held  at  Coventry,  which 
attainted  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  friends. 

7.  Here  is  also  to  be  observed  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  father  of  the  famous  quaker  of  that  name.  Sir 
William  was  a native  of  Bristol,  being  born  here  in  1621.  Some 
details  of  his  career  are  to  be  read  on  his  monument.  John 
Wesley  remarks  that  he  was  “ a wise  and  good  man.”  11  But,”  he 
adds)  “ I was  much  surprised  at  what  he  relates  concerning  his 
first  wife,  who  lived  I suppose  fifty  years,  and  said  a little  before 
her  death,  11 1 bless  God  I never  did  anything  wrong  in  my  life.’7 

8.  In  the  north  transept  is  the  effigy  of  a knight  in  chain  mail, 
conjectured  to  represent  Robert  Berkeley,  Lord  of  Bedminster 
and  Redcliff,  who  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catherine  at  Bed- 
minster. This  baron,  however,  was  buried  at  St.  Austin’s,  now 
the  Cathedral,  and  if  this  be  his  monument,  it  must  be  a 
cenotaph.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  its  identity,  but  from  its 
belonging  to  an  era  (z.e.,  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century)  before 
the  erection  of  the  present  church,  it  must  either  pertain  to  an 
earlier  structure  on  this  spot  or  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere. 
“Among  the  monuments,”  remarks  Prof.  Waagen  (who  visited 
this  church  in  1835),  “ I was  struck  with  a very  old  one  of 
a Crusader,  which  has  been  brought  hither.  It  is  a powerful 
figure,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  as  if  he  was 
still  ready  to  keep  the  heathens  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Some- 
other  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  rather  rude  for  that 

age.”* 

* Waagen’ s Works  of  Art  in  England,  iii.  131. 
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On  Whitsunday  the  mayor  and  corporation  attend  service  at 
this  church  in  full  civic  costume.  On  this  occasion  the  church  is 
decorated  and  strewed  with  rushes  and  flowers.  The  custom  dates 
back  to  1494,  when  William  Mede,  who  had  been  three  times 
mayor,  gave  a tenement  on  the  back  to  the  corporation,  the  rent 
of  which  was  to  pfy  for  an  annual  sermon  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
•before  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Bristol,  and  other  devout 
people  who  might  repair  thither.  For  this  the  preacher  was 
entitled  to  Gs.  8d.,  and  the  mayor  was  enjoined  to  invite  him  to 
his  table,  and  give  him  a good  dinner  for  which  the  giver  was 
allowed  3s.  4d.,  the  residue  was  for  strewing  the  church  with 
flowers  and  rushes,  ringing  the  bells,  &c.  The  dinner  lies  fallen 
into  disuse  but  the  other  items  of  the  injunction  are  still  regarded. 

The  rib  of  the  Dun  Cow  which,  according  to  “our  marvelling 
boyhood’s  legends’  store,”  belonged  to  a quadruped  so  named, 
which  supplied  all  Bristol  with  her  milk,  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  church.  In  reality,  we 
believe  it  is  a rib  of  the  cow  whale.  In  the  vestry  is  a picture, 
however,  which  keeps  to  the  legendary  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful bone. ' The  Bristol  Records  contain  an  entry  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  date  of  the  importation  of  this  ancient  relic : — 1497. 
Item.  Pd.  for  settynge  upp  ye  bone  of  ye  bigge  fyshe  and 
(illegible)  hys  worke  brote  over  seas,  vid.  For  two  ryngs  of  iron, 
iiijd.”*  The  supposition  that  “ ye  bone  of  ye  big  fyshe  ” is  iden- 
tical with  the  “ rib  of  the  Dun  Cow  ” is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  had  just  discovered  Newfoundland,  and  pre- 
sented the  corporation  with  a bone  of  the  whale  as  a trophy  of  his 
-enterprise.  ”f 

Incidents. — On  July  2nd,  1543,  the  day  of  the  visitation  of 
our  Lady,  the  Litany  was  first  sung  in  English,  in  a general  jwo- 
cession  from  Christ  Church  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff. 

Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
mass  and  processions  were  still  continued,  and  there  are  payments 
for  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  for  large  candles  and  frankincense, 
but  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  entries  are  made  of  payments 
for  taking  down  the  image  and  altar,  and  for  painting  scripture 
in  place.  On  her  progress  through  Bristol,  in  1573,  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  this  church,  and  was  so  struck  by  its  majesty 
as  to  pronounce  it  the  “fairest  and  stateliest  parish  church  in 
England.” 


Bt'istol  Observer , Feb.  8th,  1S68. 
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Commonwealth  Injuries. — Bedcliff  Church  came  in  for  its  full 
share  of  injury  during  the  Commonwealth.  Its  estates,  worth 
£400  a year,  were  in  great  part  wasted  or  alienated,  and  have 
been  since  only  partially  recovered.  The  structure  itself  also 
suffered, — images  and  ornaments  being  destroyed  or  defaced; 
brasses  were  torn  from  the  monuments,  and  the  organ  was 
broken  down ; also  “ getting  together  the  prayer-books  and  the 
homilies,  and  even  the  bibles,  with  cushions,  cassocks,  &c.,  they 
made  a bonfire  of  them,  as  the  funeral  pile  of  the  church,  and 
parading  the  streets  with  streamers  made  of  the  surplices  cut  into 
flags,  and  tooting  upon  the  organ  pipes  they  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  streets.”* 

Butch  Prisoners. — In  the  year  1653  occured  Blake’s  victory 
over  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp.  Fifty  of  the 
prisoners  were  brought  to  Bristol.  The  Castle  with  its  dungeons 
being  destroyed,  the  crypt  of  Bedcliff  Church  was  converted  into 
a prison.  The  30th  of  Dec.  there  was  paid  by  order  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  for  thirty  large  bed  mats  and  twenty  more  for  the 
Dutch  prisoners  under  Bedcliff  Church,  at  Is.  4d.  per  mat,  £3 
6s.  8d. : the  prisoners  were  removed  hence  at  the  close  of  1655, 
bound  together  with  cords,  and  conveyed  in  troops  to  Chepstow 
Castle.  The  sexton  was  paid  5s.  for  cleansing  the  vault  after 
their  departure.!  No  doubt  the  money  was  earned. 

Visit  of  Bay  the  Naturalist. — This  noted  philosophical 
writer,  in  honour  of  whose  memory  a well-known  natural  history 
society  exists,  has  the  following  entry  in  his  Itinerary,  of  what  we 
here  observed  : — u June  19,  1662.  We  saw  also  Bedcliff  Church, 
built  by  one  Cannings.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cathedral,  arched 
with  stone,  well  gilded  on  the  roof.  In  the  churchyard  is  a fair 
stone  cross,  whereat  are  preached  four  sermons  every  year,  to  wit, 
on  Good  Friday,  Easter  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.” 

A Good  Shot. — One  day  in  the  year  1763,  a soldier  returning 
from  guard  over  some  French  prisoners  at  Knowle,  for  the  sake 
of  a wager,  discharged  a ball  from  his  musket  which  struck  the 
weather-cock  of  Bedcliff  Church.  About  nine  years  afterwards 
the  cock  ceased  to  traverse,  and  on  examination  it  proved  that 
the  gun-shot  had  opened  a passage  for  the  rain  and  corroded  the 
spindle.J 

The  Rev.  George  Whitfield , at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gibbs, 
the  rector,  once  occupied  the  pulpit  here,  and  u preached,”  (says 


Barrett,  590. 


f Life  of  Colston,  p.  157. 
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himself,)  “ to  such  a congregation  as  my  eyes  never  yet  saw,  with 
great  liberty  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.”* 

Marriage  of  Two  Poets. — In  this  church  were  married 
the  poets  Southey  and  Coleridge.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  were  united  to  two  sisters,  not  “ milliners  ” of  Bath, 
as  the  exigencies  of  Lord  Byron’s  sarcastic  lines  would  have 
it,  but  of  Bristol,  their  father  being  Mr.  Fricker,  a brick- 
maker,  in  St.  Philip’s.  In  early  life  he  (Fricker')  had  been 
in  the  service  of  a sugar  boiler  of  Bristol,  named  Meglar, 
in  whose  employment  he  quarrelled  one  morning  with  a fellow 
servant  because  the  other  was  equally  unwilling  with  him- 
self to  light  the  fire.  Their  master  hearing  the  fracas  very 
impartially  chastised  them  both.  Fricker  thereupon  left  his  place 
and  subsequently  kept  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  Wine  street. 
Leaving  this  he  became  a brickmaker  as  above  stated  in  St. 
Philip’s.  His  three  daughters  he  apprenticed  to  milliners  and 
hence  the  allusion  in  “ Don  Juan.”f 

Southey  was  united  to  Miss  Fricker  the  very  morning  he  went 
on  his  journey  to  Portugal,  &c.,  Nov.  14th,  1795.  They  shook 
hand  after  the  ceremony  and  parted  in  silence.  Such  was 
Southey’s  poverty  at  the  time  that  Cottle,  his  friendly  bookseller, 
furnished  the  money  for  the  ring  and  fees.  The  bride  wore  her 
wedding  ring  hung  round  her  neck,  and  preserved  her  maiden 
name  until  the  report  of  the  marriage  had  spread  abroad. ± 

Prince  Pilclder-M usJcau,  in  his  celebrated  Tour  of  a German 
Prince,  has  the  following  caustic  remarks  on  a visit  which  he  paid 
to  Redcliff  church  in  the  year  1828.  “ I went  in  while  the  organ 
was  playing,  and  although  I entered  in  the  most  quiet  and 
respectful  manner,  and  placed  myself  in  a corner  whence  I could 
catch  a stolen  glance  at  the  interior,  the  illiberality  of  the  English 
church  would  not  allow  me  the  satisfaction,  and  the  preacher  sent 
an  old  woman  to  tell  me  that  I must  sit  down.  As  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  Catholic  churches  to  interrupt  the  devotions  of  a con- 
gregation on  such  light  ground,  even  if  strangers  go  in  without 
any  caution  to  view  whatever  is  worth  seeing  in  the  church,  I 
might  justly  wonder -that  English  Protestant  piety  should  have  so 
little  confidence  in  its  own  strength,  as  to  be  thus  blown  about  by 
the  slightest  breath.  The  riddle  was  explained  to  me  afterwardsr 
I should  have  had  to  pay  for  my  seat,  and  the  truly  pious  motive 


* Lady  Huntingdon’s  Memoirs,  II.,  357. 
t MS.  in  autograph  of  Mr.'  Richard  Smith. 
X Southey’s  Life,  I.  254. 
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was  the  sixpence .”  We  cannot  but  think  that  Prince  Piickler’s 
sarcasm  in  this  statement  somewhat  overrides  the  truth.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  such  a state  of  things  applies  only  to  the  past. 
The  old  order  is  changed,  yielding  place  to  new.  The  reign  of 
beadledom  is  over.  The  church  is  now  open  daily,  and  free  ingress 
is  afforded  to  the  meanest  and  the  mightiest.  The  visitor  will  be 
annoyed  by  no  selfish,  coin-seeking  sexton  dogging  his  heels,  but 
he  will  find  in  Mr.  Vickery,  the  verger,  should  his  guidance  be 
required,  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  courtesy. 

The  Poet  Chatterton. — Redcliff  Church  has  derived  no  inconsi- 
derable fame  from  its  connection  with  the  erratic  genius  Chatterton. 
The  father  of  the  poet  was  sexton  of  the  church,  but  he  died  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  his  gifted  son.  Young  Chatterton 
received  his  education  in  Colston’s  School.  He  was  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  an  attorney  named  Lambert,  whose  office  was  first  in 
St.  John’s  Steps,  but  the  house  is  unknown  ; subsequently  in  Cora 
Street,  opposite  the  Exchange,  at  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Weston,  bookseller.*  It  was  from  this  latter  place  that  the  cele- 
brated letters  to  Horace  Walpole  were  addressed,  which  so  strongly 
affected  the  destiny  of  the  writer.  He  had  once  affirmed  to  a 
friend  that  “ It  was  very  easy  for  a person  who  had  studied  anti- 
quity, with  the  aid  of  a few  books  which  he  could  name,  to  copy 
the  style  of  the  ancient  poets  so  exactly,  that  the  most  skilful 
observer  should  not  be  able  to  detect  him ; no,”  said  he,  “ not 
Mr.  Walpole  himself. ”f  In  conformity  with  this  opinion  the 
young  poet  wrote  to  that  noble  dilettante  author,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  British  Painters,  offering  to 
furnish  him  with  an  account  of  a series  of  eminent  painters  who 
had  flourished  at  Bristol ; at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  dis- 
covery of  some  old  poems,  and  enclosing  a specimen  of  such,  on 
the  death  of  Richard  the  First.  Walpole,  unaware  of  the  lowly 
condition  of  his  correspondent,  and  charmed  with  the  style  of  the 
letter  and  the  offer  of . such  interesting  information,  gave  the 
politest  welcome  to  his  communications.  He  thinks  himself 
“ singularly  obliged,”  and  “ gives  him  a thousand  thanks  for  his 
very  curious  and  kind  letter.  What  you  have  sent,”  he  declares, 
“ is  valuable  and  full  of  information : but  instead  of  correcting 
you,  sir,  you  are  far  more  able  to  correct  me ; and  “ I shall  be 


* Hall’s  Pilgrimages  to  English  Homes, 
f Davis’  Life  of  Chatterton,  37. 

+ “ Ho witt’s  Homes  and  Haunts  of  British  Poets,”  173. 
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happy  to  lay  up  any  notices  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  extract  for 
my  anecdotes,  and  send  me  at  your  leisure ; and  I flatter  myself, 
sir,  from  the  humanity  and  politeness  you  have  already  shewn  me, 
that  you  will  give  me  leave  to  consult  you.”  Chatterton,  thus 
encouraged,  furnished  Walpole  with  a “ Historic  of  Peyncters  yn 
England,  bie  Thomas  Rowlie;  ” and  at  the  same  time  imparted 
the  history  of  his  own  life,  pathetically  observing  that  “ he  was 
the  son  of  a poor  widow,  who  supported  him  with  great  difficulty ; 
that  he  was  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  but  had  a taste  and  turn 
for  elegant  studies,  and  expressed  a wish  that  Mr.  Walpole  would 
assist  him  with  his  interest  in  emerging  out  of  so  dull  a profession 
by  procuring  him  some  place  in  which  he  could  pursue  his  natural 
bent.”  To  Walpole’s  selfish,  cold,  and  unimpassioned  nature,  an 
appeal  like  this  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  supplication  to  a heathen 
god  cut  in  alabaster;  except,  indeed,  that  the  wrong  sentiment  was 
roused — contempt  instead  of  compassion.  His  aristocratic  feel- 
ing revolted  at  his  unintentional  submission  to  the  “ son  of  a poor 
widow,”  and,  to  conclude  the  contaminating  correspondence,  he 
finally  wrote  to  Chatterton,  and  having  expressed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  no  interest,  advised  him  to  labour  at  his  business 
profession ; and  “ when,”  says  he,  “ you  have  made  a fortune,  you 
may  unbend  yourself  with  the  studies  consonant  to  your  in- 
clination.” The  repulsion  of  Chatterton’s  haughty  temper  at  this 
freezing  advice  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Walpole’s  at  the 
detection  of  his  wrong  estimate  of  his  correspondent’s  condition. 
He  thereupon  replied  that  “ he  was  not  able  to  dispute  with  a 
person  of  the  learning  of  Mr.  Walpole,  and  demanded  back  his 
manuscripts.”  After  waiting  for  two  months  without  receiving  an 
answer  to  this  request,  Chatterton  addressed  to  Walpole  this 
11  terse,  spirited,  dignified,  and  vituperative  letter : ” 

“Sir, — I cannot  reconcile  your  behaviour  to  me  with  the  notions  I 
once  entertained  of  you.  I think  myself  injured,  Sir  ; and  did  you  not 
know  my  circumstances  you  would  not  dare  to  treat  me  thus.  I have 
sent  twice  for  my  manuscripts,  and  have  received  no  answer  from  you.  ” 

Walpole  had  just  returned  from  France  when  this  letter  was 
delivered.  He  “ thought  it  singularly  impertinent,  and  collecting 
both  the  manuscripts  and  letters  of  Chatterton  he  returned  him 
the  whole  in  a blank  cover.”*  This  contemptuous  treatment 
reduced  Chatterton  to  misanthrophy  and  despair.  “ Neither 
books,  nor  walks  in  Redcliff  meadows,  nor  the  female  face  divine, 


N 
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any  longer  delighted  him,”  and  like  Hamlet,  with  whose  intensity 
of  feeling  he  was  strongly  imbued,  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
became  to  him  but  a sterile  promontory.  Turned  out  of  doors  by 
his  master,  whose  hard  temperament  was  in  no  sympathy  with  the 
morbid  and  gloomy  mood  of  his  clerk,  Chatterton  removed  as  a 
literary  adventurer  to  London.  Four  months  struggling  for 
existence  here  found  him  penniless  and  starving,  when  to  save 
the  slowness  of  this  painful  exit  from  life,  he  hastened  his  fate  by 
poison.  His  premature  death  was  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
waste  of  genius  in  the  literary  annals  of  England.  Who  could 
estimate  the  prospective  issues  of  a mind  that  could  produce  such 
marvellous  literature  as  did  Chatterton,  whose  career  closed  before 
his  eighteenth  year?  What  could  we  have  known  of  the 
intellectual  capabilities  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
or  Byron,  had  we  only  what  they  had  written  previous  to  this  age 
to  predict  from  ? 

That  “ great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied  ” is  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  Chatterton,  who  not  only  did  marvellous  things 
himself  and  impute  the  credit  of  them  to  others,  but  would  even 
appropriate  worthless  things  from  others  and  accredit  them  to 
himself.  As  an  example  of  this  remark  we  may  state  that  in  the 
“ Town  and  Country  Magazine,”  to  which  the  earlier  contributions 
of  this  unfortunate  genius  were  furnished,  there  is  a curious  article 
entitled,  “ Last  will  and  testament  of  Herrick,  successor  to  Beau 
Nash,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bath.”  None  of  the 
commentators  on  the  unhappy  poet  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
the  odd  document  termed  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  has 
been  deemed  so  original  in  character,  and  in  which  he  bequeaths 
the  endowments  of  his  moral  and  mental  being  like  concrete 
realities  to  several  needy  persons  in  these  respects,  was,  in  fact, 
modelled  from  the  article  above  adverted  to.* 


* This  will  readily  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  passages,  thus  : — 

DERRICK  : — ‘‘I  give  and  bequeath  * * * to  Charles  J , Esqre., 

all  my  modesty  and  Christian  patience. 

“To  the  witty,  but  unfortunate,  Lucy  C , all  my  prudence  and 

discretion. 

4 4 My  courage  to  B , &c. , at  Bath. 

“My  poetical  genius  to  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  wit. 

“My  ghost  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cock  Lane,  &c. 

“ To  Doctor  S J , the  power  of  laying  it  by  the  pressure  of  his 

stupendous  Dictionary. 

CHATTERTON  : — “ Item.—  I give  all  my  vigour  and  fire  of  youth  to 
Mr.  George  Catcott,  being  sensible  he  is  most  in  want  of  it.  ” 
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Chatterton’s  death  occurred  in  1770. 

Visit  of  Dr.  Johnson. — In  1770,  Johnson  and  Boswell  visited 
Bristol,  “where”  says  the  latter,  “ I was  entertained  with  seeing 
him  (Dr.  Johnson)  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of 
Rowley’s  poetry,  as  I had  seen  him  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian’s  poetry.  George  Catcot  the  pewtcrer,  who  was 
as  zealous  for  Rowley  as  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian,  attended  us  at 
our  inn,  and  with  a triumphant  air  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out, c I’ll 
make  Dr.  Johnson  a convert.’  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire  read 
aloud  some  of  Chatterton’s  fabricated  verses,  while  Catcot  stood 
at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a pendulum,  and 
beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  into  Dr. 
Johnson’s  face,  wondering  he  was  not  yet  convinced.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  originals  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  executed  very  artificially ; but  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a consideration  of  the  circumstances 
with  which  they  were  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the 
imposture,  which  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  from 
internal  evidence,  by  several  able  critics.” 

“ Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  any 
objections,  but  insisted,  as  an  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we 
should  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliff,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes  the  ancient  chest  in  which 
the  manuscripts  were  found.  To  this  Dr.  Johnson  good 
naturedly  agreed;  and  though  troubled  with  a shortness  of 
breathing,  laboured  up  a long  flight  of  steps  till  we  came  to  the 
place  where  the  wondrous  chest  stood.  1 There ,’  said  Catcot, 
with  a bouncing  confident  credulity,  1 there  is  the  very  chest  it- 
self.’ After  this  ocular  demonstration , there  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a Scotch  Highlander,  a 
man  of  learning  too,  and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for  the  authenticity  of 
Fingal : — ‘ I have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I was  young.’ 

“ Item. — From  the  same  charitable  motive,  I give  and  bequeath  unto 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Camplin,  senior,  all  my  humility.  To  Mr.  Burguni, 
all  my  prosody  and  grammar  ; likewise  one  moiety  of  my  modesty  ; the 
other  moiety  to  any  young  lady  who  can  prove,  without  blushing,  that 
she  wants  that  valuable  commodity.'’ 

“To  Bristol,  all  my  spirit  and  disinterestedness,  parcels  of  goods 
unknown  on  her  quay  since  the  days  of  Canning  and  Rowley,”  &c. , &c. 

The  present  writer  is  indebted  for  the  indication  of  this  plagiarism  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  J.  Smith  Knight,  a local  antiquary  of  much  research  and 
intelligence. 
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1 Have  yon  sir  ? Pray  what  have  you  heard  V 1 1 have  heard 
Ossian,  Oscar,  and  every  one  of  them.'1  ” 

Nearly  opposite  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  a little  within 
the  lower  wall  of  the  graveyard,  is  a tombstone  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Chatterton’s  parents  and  some  of  his  near  relations.  There 
is  a tradition  that  the  poet  himself  was  secretly  brought  from  London 
and  interred  in  the  family  grave,  but  as  the  primary  evidence  of 
the  fact  depends  upon  the  testimony  of  but  one  person,  it  seems 
hardly  of  due  authenticity. 

The  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  recently 
restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Freemasons,  is  a blazonry  of 
beauty.  A rich  harmony  of  colours  has  been  obtained  between 
the  stained  windows  and  the  stencilling  of  the  reticulated  roof. 
The  Teredos  just  added  to  the  chancel  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
carving  both  in  design  and  execution. 


ST.  PHILIP  AND  JACOB. 

The  church  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob  (or  James)  was  primarily 
a chapel  to  a religious  house  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  which 
stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  present  church.  A market  having 
been  established  near  its  site  for  the  service  of  the  castle  and  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  consequently  increasing,  a parish 
church  was  instituted,  but  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  It  is 
mentioned,  however,  as  early  as  1174,  as  then  being  one  of  the 
fees  of  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  In  1388,  Henry  Wakefield, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  annexed  the  rectory  of  St.  Philip  to  the 
monastery  of  Tewkesbury ; and  the  original  deed  exists  by  which 
Thomas,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  appoints  brother  Richard  Wor- 
cester, prior  of  St.  James,  Bristol,  to  take  possession  of  the  church 
of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob  in  their  name,  and  receive  the  tithes  and 
oblations.  The  document  is  dated  at  Tewkesbury,  20th  August, 
1393.* 

Within  the  tower  are  contained  some  Early  English  capitals  of 
stiffly  carved  foliage,  with  portions  of  the  ribs  of  a vaulted  roof 
which  they  formerly  supported.  A deeply-recessed  boldly-cut 
arch  of  the  same  style  opens  from  the  base  of  the  tower  into  the 
church,  a corresponding  one  dividing  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel 
from  that  of  the  nave.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
three  arches  of  exceedingly  broad  span,  which  are  sustained  by 

* Original  deed  ; penes  Bristol  Library. 
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massive  piers  having  no  capitals  or  base,  the  mouldings  springing 
direct  from  the  ground  and  round  the  soffit  of  each  arch. 

There  were  two  cliauntries  in  this  church,  founded  severally  by 
J.  Kemys  and  Robert  Forthey,  both  of  which  were  sequestered  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  (1547).  The  Kemys  aisle  or 
■chauntry  in  the  north  chancel  is  in  the  Perpendicular  or  florid 
style,  which  prevailed  from  Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  (1377  to 
1547).  It  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  three  depressed  arches 
having  their  soffits,  together  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  piers 
which  support  them  pannelled.  Inside  one  of  the  piers  is  a stone 
staircase,  which  is  believed  to  having  communicated  with  a rood 
loft.  This  was  discovered  in  1824,  its  aperture  being  found  closed 
with  painted  and  gilt  fragments  of  capitals  of  pillars,  &c.,  in  the 
florid  style.  Some  remains  of  steps  in  another  pier  belonged  to  a 
stone  pulpit;  and  in  the  pier  adjoining  is  an  ambry  or  locker 
for  eucharistic  vessels.  Recent  investigations  of  the  same  piers 
have  led  to  the  discovery  that  they  have  been  built  over  and 
enclose  the  remains  of  a beautifully  proportioned  church  of  the 
13th  century  (early  English)  which  occupied  the  area  of  the  pre- 
sent chancel.  In  the  easternmost  pier  were  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  that  was  accessory  to  an  altar  which  stood  where  the 
monument  to  the  Rev.  W.  Day,  now  stands.* 

The  roof  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  aisles,  is 
ancient,  and  dates  about  A.D.  1390.  Wretched  flat  ceilings  are 
substituted  in  the  latter,  but  some  interesting  corbels,  which 
supported  the  old  roofs,  still  jut  from  the  wall. 

The  font  is  Norman,  but  much  mutilated.  A coffin  slab,  with 
some  curious  ornament  in  transitional  Norman  and  assigned  to 
the  12th  century,  is  preserved  in  the  church.  There  are  no 
monuments  of  much  importance,  and  few  of  any  antiquity.  A 
portion  of  a sepulchral  effigy  of  a warrior  in  plate  armour  may  be 
seen  in  an  elevated  recess  in  the  north  aisle,  but  to  whom 
or  where  this  belonged  is  uncertain.  It  is  commonly  said 
to  represent  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  a 
coat  of  mail  was  the  armour  of  his  period. 

11  In  1279,  12th  Sept.,”  states  Barrett,  “ process  was  issued  out 
of  the  office  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  against  Peter  de  la  Marc, 
Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Bristol,  and  others  his  accomplices,  for 
infringing  the  privileges  of  the  church,  in  taking  out  William  de 
Lay,  who  fled  to  sanctuary  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Philip  and 


* Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  Sept.  21,  1S6S. 
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Jacob,  for  carrying  him  into  the  castle  and  imprisoning  him,  and 
lastly  cutting  off  his  head.  Nine  or  ten  being  involved  in  this 
crime,  their  sentence  was  to  go  from  the  church  of  the  Friars 
Minor  in  Lewin’s  Mead  to  the  church  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob 
through  the  streets  stripped,  except  their  shirts,  to  their  waists, 
for  four  market  days  for  four  weeks,  each  receiving  discipline  all 
the  way ; and  Peter  de  la  Marc  was  enjoined  to  build  a stone  cross 
at  the  expense  of  100s.  at  least,  that  one  hundred  poor  be  fed 
round  it  on  a certain  day  every  year,  and  that  he  should  find 
a priest  to  celebrate  mass  during  his  life,  where  the  bishop  shall 
appoint.”  This  stone  cross  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Worcester,, 
as  being  “ prope  fossam  castri  Bristoll.”  Adjoining  the 
churchyard  was  the  residence  in  his  declining  age  of  this  quaint 
old  Bristol  surveyor  and  antiquary,  William  Botoner  or  Wor- 
cester.* Here,  like  Friar  Lawrence,  he  cultivated  medicinal 
herbs,  finding  as  well  as  he  that 

“ mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  tlieir  true  qualities.” 

He  also  practised  physic,  and  amused  his  leisure  by  taking  mea- 
surements and  observations  of  the  various  churches  and  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  committing  the  results  to  his  note-book. 
This  book  has  been  edited,  and  to  it  we  owe  our  chief  information 
concerning  medkeval  Bristol.  In  earlier  life  he  had  been  the 
confidential  clerk  of  Sir  John  Falstolf,  of  Caistre  Castle,  Norfolk, 
but  he  complains  that  his  fixed  income  was  only . 5s.  yearly, 
which,  he  jocularly  remarks,  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  in 
bonnets. 

In  1646  the  Eev.  John  Pierce,  vicar  of  St.  Philip’s,  being 
sequestrated,  Edward  Hancock,  a butler  to  Sir  George  Horner, 
knight,  was  appointed  to  his  living.  This  Hancock  was  an 
u earnest  and  moving  preacher.”  say  Baxter. j*  When  removed  at 
the  Restoration,  he  opened  a public-house  at  Horfield.i  His  only 
son,  to  whom  he  left  some  thousands,  was  educated  at  Oxford ; 
and  subsequently  became  “ a very  spruce  parson.”  The  paternal 
money  he  soon  ran  out  of,  and  afterwards  “ begged  up  and  down 
Bristol  of  the  dissenters  as  well  as  others.”  § 

Exteriorly  this  church  presents  some  of  the  worst  conditions  of 
debased  Gothic.  Inside,  it  is  obstructed  and  deformed  with  gal- 
leries and  pews,  all  of  which  will  no  doubt  disappear  in  the  restora- 
tion that  must  eventually  come  to  pass. 

* Born  oil  St.  James’s  Back  about  1415,  and  died  about  1464. 

f Baxter’s  Life,  II.,  605.  X Evans.  § Baxter’s  Life,  II.,  605. 
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“ All  tlio  cities  and  great  towns,  during  the  middle  centuries,” 
remarks  Mr.  Dallaway,  “ offered  a nearly  similar  appearance  to 
exterior  view.  Encompassed  with  lofty  turreted  walls,  having 
large  gateways  and  narrow  streets,  spacious  houses  of  carved  wood 
framework,  many  small  and  one  or  two  large  and  magnificent 
churches ; — these  will  complete  the  description  of  the  greater  part 
of  our  old  towns  : and  yet,  in  local  features,  each  may  be  proved 
to  have  borne  a distinct  character  from  any  other.”* 

That  ancient  Bristol  belonged  to  this  generalized  type  there  is 
ample  historical  and  existing  evidence  to  prove.  William  of 
Worcester  describes  the  town  as  being  fenced  by  massive  walls 
8 feet  in  height  and  at  parts  6 feet  in  breadth.  These  had  in 
their  circuit  no  less  than  25  strong  embattled  towers ; and  on  a 
raised  mound  at  the  part  most  open  to  attack  was  erected  a noble 
castle,  fortified  by  a curtain,  outworks,  bulwarks,  and  a massive 
keep. 

The  original  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  town  is  still  indicated 
by  the  rectangular  intersection  of  the  four  central  streets,  Broad 
Street,  High  Street,  Wine  Street,  and  Corn  Street,  which  have 
continued  from  mediaeval  days  to  be  the  principal  business 
thoroughfares.  Though  the  boundary  walls  no  longer  exist,  yet 
the  ancient  gateway  with  its  portcullis  grooves  at  the  lower  end 
of  Broad  Street,  is  a typical  feature  of  the  old  town  that  maintains 
its  original  position. 

From  St.  John’s  Gate  the  wall  passed  along  Bell  Lane  west- 
ward to  St.  Gile’s  Gate,  which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  Small 
Street.  Then  winding  through  St.  Leonard’s  Lane  to  the  gate 
of  the  same  name  at  the  bottom  of  Corn  Street,  it  coursed  along 
St.  Nicholas  Street  in  a line  with  the  church,  the  chancel  of  which 
stood  upon  St.  Nicholas’  Gate,  at  the  bottom  of  High  Street. 
It  then  went  towards  St.  Peter’s  Church,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  connected  itself  with  the  “ Old  Gate  ” in  Narrow  Wine 

* Retrospective  Review,  II.  ser.,  vol.  II.,  p.  431. 
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Street,  opposite  Chequer  Lane.  It  then  turned  westward  till  it 
reached  the  site  of  the  fourth  house  in  Wine  Street  from  the 
corner  of  Union  Street,  whence  it  diverted  in  a northerly  direction 
to  the  Pithay,  where  was  another  gate.  Its  course  thence  was 
along  Tower  Lane,  which  no  doubt  derives  its  name  from  one  of 
the  mural  towers  being  here  situated.  A portion  of  this  tower 
remains,  and  may  be  recognized  as  a semicircular  projection  just 
against  the  boundary  tablet  of  St.  John’s  parish.  It  encloses  a 
deep  well,  for  the  security  of  which  the  tower  seems  to  have  been 
erected.  At  the  lower  end  of  St.  John’s  Churchyard  is  a gateway 
leading  down  towards  Bridewell,  which  gateway  was  one  of  the  old 
town  gates,  called  Blind  Gate.  The  original  facing  of  this  portal 
is  yet  entire,  and  the  wall  at  this  point  seems  to  have  been  ten 
feet  thick.*  Finally,  from  Blind  Gate,  upon  which  was  a tower, 
the  wall  swept  along  the  right  hand  of  St.  John’s  Lane  to  St. 
John’s  Gateway,  whence  we  set  out. 

The  above  description  applies  to  what  W.  W.  calls  the  ancient 
vallation ; because  there  was  an  external  line  of  wall  subsequently 
erected  to  enclose  a greater  area.  Of  this  later  wall  fortification 
the  exact  course  has  never  been  clearly  made  out,  but  it  followed, 
for  the  most  part,  the  banks  of  the  river  Frome.  From  the 
Frome  Gate  (which  is  described  as  “ a grand  and  noble  structure,” 
consisting  of  two  detached  gate-houses,  built  upon  Frome  Bridge, 
standing  eight  yards  apart  from  their  inner  archways ; the  one 
gate-house  being  in  Christmas  Street,  close  to  the  entrance  of 
Lewin's  Mead,  and  the  other  nearer  St.  John’s  Church)  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city  ran  straight  along  the  Quay,  westward  to  a strong 
tower  (called  Yiel’s),  opposite  the  Drawbridge ; then  changing  its 
course  it  proceeded  to  Marsh  Gate,  at  the  end  of  Marsh  Street, 
and  on  by  King  Street  to  the  Avon,  where  it  terminated.^  In 
the  reverse  direction  it  left  the  Frome  Gate  and  joined  a tower 
yet  partially  to  be  seen  incorporated  with  a modem  wall  in  the 
Police  Station,  in  Bridewell  Street ; then  boldly  sweeping  round 
toward  the  present  Union  Street,  it  finally  joined  Newgate  and 
the  Castle. 

In  the  year  1247  the  first  bridge  across  the  Avon  was  con- 
structed, and  at  the  same  time  Redcliff — hitherto  a suburban 
village— was  incorporated  with  the  city.  At  this  period  also  the 
course  of  the  river  Frome,  which  had  been  hitherto  through 
Stephen  and  Baldwin  streets  (at  the  end  of  the  latter  of  which 
streets  it  fell  into  the  Avon  near  Bristol  bridge),  was  diverted 


* Seyer,  I.,  267. 
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into  its  present  channel  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a more  com- 
modious harbour. 

Within  its  coronet  of  mural  towers  Bristol,  in  the  time,  of 
Leland  (c.  1540),  possessed  eighteen  churches,  besides  monasteries, 
friaries,  and  religious  hospitals ; whilst  many  elegant  crosses  at 
various  points,  and  figures  of  saints  in  niches  of  walls  or  public 
buildings  added  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  scene. 

Instead  of  being,  as  now,  occupied  by  crowded  terraces  of 
dwellings  where  rows  and  streets  intersect  and  intermingle,  and 
teem  with  a population  as  numerous  as  letters  in  the  Talmud,  the 
country  about  Bristol  presented,  in  the  middle  ages,  a vallation  of 
green  hills,  whose  natural  surface  of  field  and  wood  rose  gradually 
from  the  walls  of  the  city  and  swept  round  the  horizon  from  the 
forest  chase  of  Clifton  westward,  to  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  Redland, 
Gotham,  and  Kingsdown,  towards  the  north  and  east.  This 
crescent  of  upland  scenery  gave  picturesque  shelter  to  the  Gothic 
monasteries  of  Black,  White,  and  Grey  Friars,  whose  granges, 
refectories,  dormitories,  cloisters,  and  churches  with  spacious  and 
blooming  gardens  attached,  “ were  a second  city,  a city  of  monks 
as  the  inner  zone  was  a city  of  merchants,  and  where  you  heard  in 
exchange  for  clamorous  wharves  the  more  protracted  hum  of 
devotional  exercises.”  The  hermit  from  the  loophole  of  his 
retreat  on  Brandon  Hill  saw  below  him  the  Norman  minster  of 
St.  Augustine,  then  undeprived  of  its  nave,  and  with  the 
architectural  members  of  its  conventual  arrangements  complete. 
On  the  other  side  of  St.  Austin’s  sanctuary  was  the  college  of 
Bon  Homines,  or  Brothers  of  St.  Mark,  whose  beautiful  chapel  is 
still  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Bristol.  Further  on  was  the  house 
of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Monks ; then  followed  in  proximity 
one  to  another,  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  the  foot 
of  St.  Michael’s  Hill;  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Michaels 
churchyard;  the  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne; 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Christmas  street ; the 
Convent  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Lewin’s  Mead;  the  spacious 
foundation  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  James ; and  the  friary  of 
the  Dominicans  just  under  the  massive  walls  of  the  castle.  Be- 
sides these,  in  continuation  of  the  circuit,  was  to  be  found 
Trinity  Hospital  at  Lawford’s  Gate;  and  St.  John’s  the  lepers’ 
hospital  close  by;  the  church  and  sanctuary  of  St.  Philip’s; 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne,  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Avon 
at  Brislington ; then  the  church  and  cross  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliff  ; the  Hospital  of  Brightbow  at  Bedminstcr ; and,  re-crossing 
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the  river,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Vincent  at  Clifton ; another  chapel 
on  Durdham  Down  ; and,  finally,  though  more  might  be  named,, 
we  may  mention  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Westbury. 

To  render  less  meagre  our  account  of  the  ancient  town,  we  will 
consider  more  in  detail  some  of  the  relics  of  its  military  and 
religious  life,  beginning  with 

THE  CASTLE. 

If  the  former  huge  fabric  of  Bristol  Castle  had  risen  with  its 
“ tiara  of  proud  towers  ” in  the  manner  of  Milton’s  Pandemonium, 
as  an  exhalation  from  the  earth;  and  having  served  its  uses, 
dissolved  away  into  the  same  unsubstantial  element,  scarcely  less 
than  is  now  visible  would  have  remained  of  this  once  redoubtable 
fortress.  Even  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  smitten  by  Heaven  three 
thousand  years  ago,  some  rude  mounds  of  masonry  exist  to  testify 
of  former  massive  proportions ; but  of  the  towered  structure  that 
stood  in  our  midst,  desolated  by  the  hand  of  man  two  centuries 
since,  there  is  slenderer  ocular  proof  even  than  this  of  bygone 
strength.  The  owl,  however,  does  not  haunt  its  site,  nor  do  satyrs 
dance  there ; and  instead  of  doleful  creatures  inhabiting  the  houses 
built  out  of  its  materials,  these  are  the  homes  of  peaceful  and 
busy  citizens ; and  where  stately  dames  with  the  “ clear  voice  of 
their  courtly  carolling  ” charmed  the  ears  of  martial  knights,  and 
where  sceptred  kings  held  high  festival,  the  striving  tradesman 
with  his  thrifty  wife  ply  their  every  day  cares. 

It  requires  a vigorous  effort  of  imagination  to  recall  the 
appearance  of  this  stupendous  stronghold,  seeing  that  we  have  no 
historical  drawing  or  picture  to  impart  the  idea;  but  its  imposing 
mass  rose  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon  with  much  the  same 
aspect  as  the  Tower  of  London  rises  from  the  same  side  of  the 
Thames;  the  keep,  or  Earl  Bobert’s  tower,  being  equal  in 
magnitude  and  like  in  form  to  the  famous  White  Tower  of  the 
metropolitan  fortress.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  castle  walls  was 
six  acres.  The  barbican  stood  at  the  chancel  end  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  about  the  entrance  of  the  present  Castle  street,  and  the 
embattled  wall  on  the  right  hand  trended  down  to  a round  tower 
against  the  Avon ; then  turning  nearly  at  right  angles  towards  the 
east,  stretched  its  line  to  a strong  square  tower  or  bulwark  that 
stood  across  the  entrance  of  an  artificial  ditch  or  moat,  which  still 
remains  as  an  armlet  running  off  from  the  main  river.  At  the 
base  of  this  tower  was  the  water  gate,  whence  Edward  II.  must 
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have  made  his  escape  from  the  castle  to  Chepstow.  A glance 
over  the  bridge  in  Queen  Street  will  still  show  the  old  wall  of  the 
castle  rising  up  from  the  moat,  which  wall,  attended  by  the  ditch, 
formerly  continued  to  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  St.  Philip’s 
churchyard,  where  it  turned  to  the  left  and  proceeded  to  the 
eastern  gate,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street,  fronting 
Old  Market  Street;  then  having  followed  the  line  on  which  stands 
the  left  or  eastern  side  of  Lower  Castle  Street,  it  swept  up  the 
Broad  Weir  until  it  again  turned,  and  completed  the  inclosure  by 
finally  joining  the  barbican  at  the  end  of  St.  Peter  Street. 

The  ancient  embattled  wall  of  the  castle  may  still,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  houses  in  Castle 
Green,  which,  from  their  high  level  of  ground,  are  terraced  above 
its  parapet ; and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  moat 
beneath,  which  ran  in  front  of  the  houses  on  the  Weir,  has  been 
filled  up. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  scanty  relics  that  remain  of 
this  vast  fortress  are  two  vaulted  chambers,  of  different  dates,  in 
Tower  Street.  From  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  most 
ancient  of  these,  there  can  be  scarcely  a doubt  but  that  Mr.  Seyer 
is  correct  in  indentifying  it  with  the  grand  porch  or  vestibule  to 
the  royal  hall,  which  stood  upon  the  green  in  the  inner  court,  and 
has  been  interpretated  from  the  accounts  of  William  of  Worcester 
and  Leland,  as  well  as  by  its  necessary  situation  from  relationship 
with  other  architectural  members  of  the  castle,  to  have  extended 
from  this  spot.  The  first  of  these  old  writers  describes  the  porch 
to  the  hall  to  be  a groined  ante-chamber,  ten  yards  long,*  which 
dimension  is  two  feet  in  excess  of  the  actual  length,  but  is  too 
slight  a discrepancy  in  the  face  of  other  reasons  to  invalidate  the 
identity  of  the  object,  seeing  that  Worcester’s  measurements, 
according  to  modern  interpretation,  must  generally  be  considered 
as  proximate  rather  than  exact.  The  height  is  12^  feet.  The 
architecture  is  a fine  specimen  of  Early  English,  and  from 
matureness  of  detail  may  be  referred  to  the  first  half  of  the  13tli 
century,  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  great  epoch  of  the  style. 
The  groins  and  ribs  spring  from  clustered  columns  with  capitals  of 
the  stiff  carved  foliage  characteristic  of  the  period.  The  whole 
surface,  however,  is  embedded  in  thick  coatings  of  white- wash,  and 
a further  obstacle  to  due  examination  is  a modem  room  that  has 


* Porticus  introitus  aulae  10  virgae  longitudinis  cum  volta  arclivata  de 
super  ad  introitum  magnae  aulae. — W.W.,  269. 
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been  erected  within  its  area,  so  that  only  a narrow  avenue  to  some 
back  premises  is  free  to  public  access.* 

Adjoined  the  Great  Hall  to  the  north  was  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Martin’s,  concerning  which  by  a code  of  instructions  signed  at 
Berkeley,  and  dated  August  28th,  (34,  Hen  III.),  the  king  enjoins 
the  mayor  and  bailiff  of  Bristol  to  lengthen  three  of  the  windows  of 
this  chapel-  and  to  white- wash  it  throughout : so  that  white-wash- 
ing oratories  is  no  modern  barbarism.  Also  glass  windows  are 
ordered  to  be  put  “ in  our  hall  at  Bristol,  a royal  seat  in  the  same 
hall,  and  dormant  tables  around  the  same,”  and  “ block  up  the 
doors  of  the  chapel  beside  our  great  hall  there,  and  make  a door 
in  the  chancel  towards  the  hermitage ; in  that  hermitage  make  an 
altar  to  St.  Edward,  and  in  the  turret  over  that  hermitage  make 
a chamber  for  the  clerk,  with  appurtenances ; also  build  a kitchen 
and  a sewer  beside  the  said  hall ; and  find  the  wages  of  a certain 
chaplain  whom  we  have  ordered  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the 
chapel  of  our  tower  there,  all  the  day  of  our  life,  for  Eleanor  of 
Brittany,  our  Cousin  rj-  to  wit,  50s.  per  annum. 

In  viewing  this  ancient  archway,  it  is  natural  to  reflect  upon 
the  interest  of  its  associations  with  centuries  past;  how  many 
gilded  trains  of  royal  and  noble  persons  must  have  passed  beneath 
its  vaulted  canopy  into  the  banquetting  hall  beyond.  We  think 
of  the  chivalrous  Edward  I.,  with  his  retinue  of  steel-clad  barons, 
who  twice  spent  his  Christmas  here  (when  “well  ye  may  wit 
that  there  was  all  manner  of  meat  plenteously ; all  manner  revels 
and  games,  with  all  manner  of  minstrelsy  that  was  used  in  those 
days  ”) ; — Eleanor,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  at 
Bristol,  with  much  festal  pomp,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
king  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  with  a large  attendance  of 
guests,  being  present; — Edward  II.,  of  piteous  memory; — his 
queen  and  her  gentle  Mortimer; — Prince  Edward,  who  avenged 
his  father’s  death; — Richard  II.,  with  his  voluptuous  company, 
in  their  purple  tunics,  and  mantles  inwoven  with  gold ; — proud 
Bolingbroke  and  his  noble  compeers; — these  and  many  another 
illustrious  personage  must  have  passed  between  the  lines  of  servi- 
tors in  this  gothic  vestibule  to  the  reception-hall,  under  influences 
of  feeling  and  thought  that  have  given  form  and  substance  to 


* Tliis  interesting  apartment  may  be  discovered  as  you  come  out  into 
Castle  Street  from  the  lower  or  blind  end  of  Castle  Green,  by  tlie  avenue 
known  as  Tower  Street.  It  is  the  third  doorway  on  the  left  from 
Castle  Street.  Adjacent  is  a chamber  of  Perpendicular  state. 

f Parker’s  Dom.  Arch.,  I.,  226. 
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many  interesting  pages  of  English  history.  These  our  actors  are 
now  all  spirits,  and  vanished  into  air,  and  the  bulwarks  and  towers 
we  associate  with  them  are  also  vanished  : — 

“So  fades,  so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies 
All  that  the  world  is  proud  of ; from  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 

Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 

Princes,  and  Emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty  withered  and  consumed.  ” 

Wordsworth’s  Excursion. 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  related  of  the  connection  of  the 
castle  with  the  history  of  the  town,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
further  to  notice  some  occasional  incidents  more  properly 
associated  with  the  fortress  itself,  together  with  a few  details 
concerning  its  internal  life  and  constitution.  These  particulars 
are  derivable  mostly  fiom  government  records,  but  only  in  a 
fragmentary  manner,  so  that  regard  must  be  had  rather  to 
chronological  sequence  than  to  wholeness  of  narrative. 

The  face  of  King  John  might  well  have  been  familiar  at  the 
castle,  seeing  that  he  visited  Bristol  as  many  as  nineteen  times* 
during  his  reign  of  less  than  that  number  of  years.  Perhaps  the 
earliest*  reference  to  the  present  fortress  in  his  dispatches  is  one 
dated  Rouen,  4th  Feb.,  1202,  in  which  he  orders  the  Constable 
of  Bristol  Castle  to  immediately  send  Emery  de  Luens  and  Hugh 
de  Oire  to  the  Castle  of  Corfe.  These  were  two  of  the  unhappy 
knights,  who,  together  with  Eleanor,  “the  Beauty  of  Brittany,” 
and  Prince  Arthur,  her  brother,  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Mirabel,  the  severity  of  whose  subsequent  fate  has  aided  to 
consign  the  name  of  this  sovereign  to  indelible  reproach. 


* King  John  was  at  Bristol  on  the  following  dates  : 

A.D.,  1204.- July  17,  18,  19;  Dec.  12,  13,  14.  A.D.,  1205.— Sept. 

8,  9,  10.  A.D.,  1207.— Sept.  17,  18,  19.  A.D.,  1208.— March  5,  0,  7 ; 

June  19  ; Dec.  24,  25,  26.  A.D.  1209.— May  10  ; July  7,  8 ; Sept.  26  ; 
Dec.  10,  11,  12.  A.D.  1210.— May  14,  17  ; Sept.  1,  17,  20.  A.D.  1211. 
—March  4.  A.D.  1212.— July  25,  26;  Oct.  IS,  19.  A.D.  1213.— 
March  13,  14.  A.D.  1216. — July  19,  20;  Aug.  19,  20,  21. — I tin. , King 
John,  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  Vol.  I,  liii. 
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According  to  the  “Annals  of  Margam,”  John  immured  twenty- 
two  knights  in  Corfe  Castle,  where  he  starved  them  to  death,  not 
one  of  whom  escaped,  the  two  who  were  remanded  from  Bristol 
Castle  being  of  the  number  thus  cruelly  murdered.* 

The  Christmas  of  A.D.  1208  was  spent  by  John  at  Bristol, 
when  he  issued  an  edict  against  the  capture  of  birds  throughout 
the  kingdom,  which  command,  at  such  a festive  season,  must  have 
been  no  light  deprivation  to  his  subjects,  j* 

In  the  following  spring  Alexander  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland, 
having  presumed  to  give  in  marriage  one  of  his  daughters 
without  the  sanction  of  the  English  sovereign,  the  latter  marched 
with  a powerful  army  to  invade  the  Scottish  territories,  but  when 
he  came  to  Norham  Castle  the  King  of  Scots  met  him,  and 
fearing  to  hazard  a battle*  desired  terms  of  peace.  These  were 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  a large  pecuniary  sum,  and  by 
yielding  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Isabella,  as  hostages 
for  the  maintenance  of  tranquility.  Local  histories  have  failed  to 
notice  that  these  royal  ladies  were  brought  to  Bristol  Castle  ; and 
there  is  a payment  recorded  of  40  marks  to  Robert  de  Barvill  for 
subsequently  conducting  them  from  Bristol,  together  with  48,000 
marks  from  the  Treasury  of  the  same  place  to  Nottingham,  j: 
Shortly  after  we  find  them  at  Corfe  Castle,  with  the  Princess 
Eleanor  of  Brittany,  who  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  removed  to 
Bristol  Castle : and  there  are  entries  on  the  rolls  of  orders  for 
vestments  to  be  provided  according  to  definite  patterns  for  the 
three  princesses  in  company. 

Concerning  the  king’s  armour  and  his  wine  at  Bristol,  forti- 
fication for  body  and  soul,  the  notices  in  the  records  are  very 
frequent.  On  one  occasion  (Feb.  5,  1205),  John,  the  king, 
writes  to  John  le  AYerre  to  command  that  his  beloved  Geoffry 
Fitz-Peter,  Count  of  Essex,  be  presented  with  20  casks  of  his 
good  wine  at  Bristol  ;§  and  some  days  after  (23rd  Feb.  1205) 
payment  is  ordered  to  be  made  of  41s.  6d.  for  the  carriage  of  30 
tuns  of  wine  from  Bristol  to  Tewkesbury,  2 tuns  to  St.  Briavels, 
and  1 tun  to  Winterburn.  A month  later  40  casks  are  ordered  to 
■be  in  readiness  for  the  king’s  messengers  ; and  the  Constable  of 
the  Castle  is  ordered  to  pay  from  the  royal  farm  of  Bristol  97-§- 


* Annales  de  Margam,  p.  26.  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  pp.  xv.,  24. 
t 1208. — Johannes  acl  Nat  ale  domini  fuit  apud  Bristollum ; et  ibi 
capturam  avium  per  totuin  Angliam  interdixit.  Matth.  Paris,  227. 
t Cole’s  Documents,  236.  § Rot.  Litt.,  Claus  I.,  18. 
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marks  to  the  merchants  from  whom  the  wine  was  purchased. 
Also  (11th  April,  1205)  the  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  is  ordered 
to  pay  to  John  le  Werre,  Jerdan  Rufus,  and  two  others,  £586  for 
wine  purchased  at  Bristol  by  royal  instructions ; 20  casks  being 
shortly  after  (7th  June)  commanded  to  be  placed  in  Bristol 
Castle,  and  at  the  same  time  50  casks  to  be  sent  for  the  King’s 
use  at  Portsmouth,  large  quantities  being  also  directed  to  be 
forwarded  to  Kenilworth,  Malmesbury,  and  other  places." 

Concerning  his  armour,  the  king  writes  to  the  Constable  of 
Bristol  Castle  to  command  him  to  send  without  delay,  54  coats  of 
mail  and  liaubergeons,  with  iron  caps  and  helmets,  so  that  they 
may  be  at  Portsmouth  by  the  day  of  St,  Hilary  (Jan.  14th).- 
This  was  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  France,  whither  the  king’s 
knights  had  refused  to  follow  him,  but  employed  themselves 
during  his  absence  in  concocting  Magna  Charta,  which  was  con- 
ceded in  the  ensuing  year.f 

Though  good  men  are  as  rare  as  the  mouths  of  the  Xile,  or 
the  gates  of  Thebes, | and  bad  men  are  by  no  means  so  few,  yet 
even  in  John’s  character  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  truth  of 
Plato’s  dictum  that  a completely  wicked  man  is  as  difficult  to  find 
as  a perfectly  good.  Though  John’s  pious  and  moral  virtues  were 
rather  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  yet  even  he  would  sometimes 
cover  his  defects  of  religious,  or  more  properly  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline with  the  cloak  of  charity.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  at 
Bristol,  he  pays  18s.  9d.  in  alms  to  200  poor,  whom  he  fed 
because  he  twice  ate  on  Friday,  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and 
on  Friday,  after  the  feast  of  St.  Dionysius ; and  at  another  time 
he  makes  vicarious  condonation  in  bread,  meat,  and  ale  to 
30  poor  persons,  because  Geoffry  Fitz-Peter  ate  flesh  on 
Wednesday  next  after  the  octaves  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul.§ 

Gwalo,  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  arrived  in  England  in  1216,  to 
take  the  part  of  the  king  against  Louis  of  France  and  his  con- 
federates, who  were  then  ravaging  the  English  territory.  Shortly 
after,  while  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  honorably  received,  and 
was  being  entertained  by  the  monks,  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 
Louis  to  the  city,  whereupon  he  immediately  fled,  and  followed 
King  John  to  Bristol.||  Upon  the  death  of  that  sovereign,  who 
deceased  this  year,  Gwalo  crowned  King  Henry  III.  at  Gloucester 
(October  28th),  and  shortly  after,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  he 

* Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  I. , 36. 

tRot.  Litt.  Claus.  I.,  140.  + Juvenal,  xiii.,  25.  § Cole,  236. 

||  Annales  Mon.  Dunstable,  III.,  46. 
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celebrated  a Council  at  Bristol,  in  which,  he  compelled  eleven 
English  and  W elsh  Bishops  who  were  present,  and  other  prelates 
of  inferior  degree,  as  also  the  counts,  barons,  and  knights  who 
attended,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  new  king.*  He  then  excom- 
municated the  barons  and  their  accomplices  with  Louis  at 
their  head,  and  placed  Wales,  which  had  held  with  the  barons, 
under  an  interdict.  The  king  continued  at  Bristol,  and  spent 
his  Christmas  here.f 

Henry  improved  the  castle  by  the  erection  of  a new  barbican 
before  the  principal  gate,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
present  Castle  Street.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  £30.  At  the 
same  date  is  a payment  of  £5  for  forty  wooden  crossbows 
(balistis  ligneis ),  bought  by  royal  command  for  the  fortress ; also 
for  repairs  of  the  castle  palace,  injured  by  violent  winds.!  We 
must  not  forget  that  money  then  bore  a value,  according  to  the 
best  calculations,  about  fifteen  times  greater  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  shillings  of  that  day  were  three  times  the  weight 
they  are  now,  and  yet  a modern  shilling  would  at  that  time  have 
bought  about  five  times  as  much  as  it  will  at  present.  Con- 
sequently one  shilling  of  the  coin  of  Henry  III.  would  produce 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  one  of  current  coinage.  § 

Henry  III.  again  visited  Bristol  in  1224.  In  preparation  for 
his  journey  thereto  from  Devizes,  he  orders  a good  carriage  for 
three  horses  to  be  provided  to  carry  himself,  his  armour,  and 
other  accoutrements ; also  a bag  of  almonds,  two  frails  of  figs,  a 
frail  of  raisins,  and  a sack  of  rice.  While  here  he  made  a gift  to 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum  of  a certain  remainder  of  timber  in 
Clarendon  Wood,  near  Salisbury,  towards  the  erection  of  the 
present  cathedral,  then  in  process  at  that  place. 

The  common  statement  that  Eleanor  was  confined  during  forty 
years  in  Bristol  Castle  is  erroneous,  for  though  her  entire  captivity 
endured  nearly  that  long  space,  we  do  not  find  that  she  was 
removed  to  Bristol  before  early  in  the  next  king’s  reign,  so  that 
not  much  more  than  half  the  period  stated  would  have  been  here 
suffered.  Though  the  confinement  of  the  princess  was  strict,  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  harshly  treated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  been  allowed  many  indulgences.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
high  and  invincible  spirit,  and  constantly  insisted  upon  her  right 
to  the  crown,  to  which,  in  fact,  she  was  the  lineal  heir,  or  properly 

* lb.,  also  Waverly  II.,  2S6.  t Seyer  II.,  5. 

X Rot.  Litt.  Claus.,  Hardy’s  Introduction,  xlv. 

§ Hardy’s  Introduction,  xlv. 
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heiress , the  difference  of  sex  at  that  period  being  sufficient  to 
disqualify  her  claim.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  her 
captivity,  the  items  concerning  her  in  the  records  being  of  a fonnal 
and  technical  description.  By  a writ  dated  9th  October,  1224, 
King  Henry  commands  his  bailiffs  at  Bristol  to  attend  at  the 
castle  once  or  twice  every  seven  days,  with  four  elect  and  approved 
men  of  the  town  to  see  that  the  princess  was  in  safe  custody.* 
He  also  at  the  same  time  commands  that  she  be  provided  with 
certain  robes,  namely,  a tunic  and  super- tunic,  cloak,  and  hood,  of 
dark  brown  or  green,  with  cape  of  cambric,  furred,  and  forty  yards 
of  fine  linen ; also,  her  waiting  maids  a tunic  and  super-tunic,  and 
cloak,  with  a cape  of  rabbit’s  skin,  furred  with  lamb  skin.j-  Also 
for  the  hermit  in  the  castle  was  to  be  made  a tunic  and  cloak  at 
the  price  of  12d.  a yard,  with  a thick  cape  of  lamb  skin.  For  the 
cook  and  master  jailor  of  the  same  castle,  each  a tunic  and  super- 
tunic at  14d.  a yard,  furred  with  lamb  skin.  For  the  three  other 
jailors  each  a robe,  tunic,  and  super-tunic,  at  14d.  a yard,  without 
fur.  For  each  of  the  two  grooms  and  seven  watchmen,  tunic  and 
super-tunic,  without  fur,  at  12d.  a yard.J  Previously  to  this,  in 
the  same  year  (13th  March,  1224),  Henry  III.  was  at  Bristol, 
when  he  ordered  that  on  every  Sabbath  day  Robert  Lupus  and 
Ralph  Williton  should  receive  50s.  for  the  expenses  of  Eleanor 
and  the  royal  servants  at  the  castle,  the  famous  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
chief  justiciary,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  being 
witnesses  to  the  written  injunction.  § By  a later  writ  (12th 
March,  1225)  the  king  commands  that  the  princess  receive  five 
marks  a quarter  for  alms  or  “ pocket  money.” ||  He  also  enjoins 
that  two  casks  of  old  wine  be  supplied  to  her;  and  on  25th 
January  following,  an  order  occurs  for  ten  casks  of  wine  to 
be  sent  from  the  king’s  vintners  at  Bristol  to  Ralph  Williton,  the 
Constable  of  the  Castle,  likewise  for  the  service  of  the  king’s 
captive  niece, so  that  if  wine  could  gladden  her  heart  she  was  not 
denied  its  powerful  efficacy.  On  9th  September  of  the  same 
year  the  king  sends  a present  of  two  stags  from  his  chase  at 
Corfe. 

The  number  of  the  royal  servants  at  the  castle  on  the 
25th  May,  1236,  appears  to  have  been  thirty-one,  as  shown 
by  the  following  entry,  to  which  others  correspond: — West- 
minster, 25th  May,  1226.  Pay  from  our  treasury,  to  eight 
serving  men  in  Bristol  Castle,  12d.  a day  each;  to  three  others 

* Rot.  Litt.,  Claus.  I.,  624.  + lb.,  624.  $ lb.,  5SS. 

§ lb.,  II.,  22  b.  I!  Ibid,  95  b.  ■&  lb.,  137. 
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7-§d.  a day,  £19  15s.  for  forty  days.  Pay  also  to  twenty 
serving  footmen,  ten,  3|-d.  a day,  and  other  ten  3 Id.,  £21  13s.  4d., 
their  wages  for  24  days.* 

When  we  read  that  the  princess  was  allowed  three  waiting  maids, 
and  that  she  rode  abroad  on  a palfrey  with  gilded  reins,  we  may 
consider  that  her  captivity  was  not  without  a reserve  of  dignity, 
and  not  unrelaxed.  Also  ; in  the  way  of  luxury,  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  are  ordered  to  provide  for  her  a frail  of  almonds  and 
a frail  of  figs ; and  on  another  occasion,  five  ounces  of  silk,  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  for  the  weaving  of  tapestry  in  her  lonely  hours. 

The  water  gate  of  the  castle  received  in  1275  an  interesting 
captive  in  the  person  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  whose  marriage 
with  her  was  delayed  two  years,  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  in 
which  she  was  being  conducted  by  her  brother  Almeric  in  order  to 
the  espousals,  being  seized  off  Bristol  by  the  citizens,  and  brought 
as  a prize  for  the  king  into  the  port.  The  noble  captives 
were  assigned  to  separate  prisons  and  guards;  and  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Castle  was  ordered  by  Edward  I.  to  pay  £90  to  the 
men  who  captured  them. j The  king  finally  relented  towards 

Eleanor,  and  not  only  consented  to  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Llewellyn,  but  himself,  with  his  queen,  attended  the  ceremony. 
Almeric  de  Montford  was  kept  in  confinement  seven  years,  when 
an  emissary  with  a bull  from  Pope  Nicholas  III.  eventually  pro- 
cured his  release.! 

In  the  year  1283,  David  ap  Gryfiyd,  brother  of  Llewellyn,  the 
last  of  the  Welsh  princes,  having  rebelled  against  King  Edward  I., 
he  was  condemned  to  five  different  kinds  of  punishment.  To  be 
drawn  at  the  tails  of  horses  through  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  scaffold ; to  be  hanged ; his  heart  and  bowels  to  be  burned ; 
his  head  to  be  cut  off ; and  his  body  to  be  quartered  and  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  four  principal  cities,  of  which  Bristol  was  one 
upon  whom  the  ghastly  honour  devolved.  Having  taken  a 
pathetic  farewell  of  his  family,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  seven 
daughters  at  Bhudlan  Castle,  the  whole  of  this  sentence  was 


* lb.,  116. 

+ Allocate  Bartholomseo  Le  Jovene,  constabularis  eastri  Bristol  xc. 
libras,  quas  per  praeceptum  nostrum  hberavit  diversis  homnibns  qui 
nuper  eepeiunt  Almaricum  de  Monte  Forti  et  Alianoram  sororem  suam, 
de  dono  nostro.  T.  R.  apud  Turr.  LoncL,  18  Julii.  Liberate  4 Edw.  L, 
m.  5.  Arch.  Camb.  III.,  220. 

+ Rymer’s  Foedera.  Feb.  17,  1280.  Ap.  2,  12S2.  Vol.  I.,  577,  578. 
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carried  into  effect  with  indescribable  barbarity.  The  two  sons  of 
David,  Llewellyn  and  Owen,  were  brought  to  Bristol  Castle,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Peter  de  la  Marc,  3d.  a day  each 
being  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  and  2d.  a day  each,  wages  to 
three  servants  for  guarding  them.  After  five  years  incarceration 
Llewellyn  died  ; but  his  brother  survived  him  many  years.  The 
expenses  of  his  captivity  are  recorded  in  the  Liberate  Rolls,  down 
to  Is.  paid  for  a pair  of  shoes.  He  outlived  in  prison  his  first 
keeper,  and  was  still  detained,  in  solitary  restraint  probably,  till 
released  by  death.  It  is  certain  that  he  languished  in  his  dungeon 
for  twenty-one  years,  and,  it  would  appear,  endeavoured  to  escape, 
for  there  is  a memorandum  on  the  Clause  Rolls  after  the  lapse  of 
that  period  (33  Edward  I.),  which  orders  the  Constable  of  Bristol 
Castle  “ to  keep  Owen,  son  of  David  ap  Griffin,  more  secure  for 
the  future,  and  to  cause  a wooden  cage,  bound  with  iron,  to  be 
made,  to  put  him  in  at  night.”* 

Edward  I.  was  several  times  at  Bristol.  As  Prince  Edward 
he  dates  a letter  hence  (March  31,  1261),  promising  the  king,  his 
father,  to  be  with  him  at  Easter. | Twice  he  spent  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity  here,  namely,  in  1281  and  1284. On  the  latter 
occasion  he  was  just  returned  from  his  final  subjugation  of  Wales ; 
and,  while  at  Bristol,  held  a special  Parliament  with  “certain 
magnates  of  the  realm,”  and  having  here  left  his  children 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  great  acclamation, 
having  been  absent  three  years. 

Bristol  Castle  was  assigned  by  Edward  I.  for  the  residence  of 
Joanna,  his  third  daughter,  and  her  children.  She  was  then  the 
beautiful  young  widow  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  § 

On  26  Oct.,  1326,  the  castle  must  have  presented  an  imposing 
scene  in  a great  council  held  here,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  king  having  absconded  with  “ Hugo  le  De  Spenser,  Junior, 
Master  Robert  de  Baldok,  and  other  notorious  enemies  of  Queen 
Isabel,  and  Edward,  the  king’s  eldest  son,  Duke  of  Acquitaigne, 
and  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  without  any  government,  the 
venerable  fathers,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Ely,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Norwich,  and  other  prelates ; 
the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Kent,  the  king’s  brothers ; Henry,  Earl 
of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  and  other  barons  and  knights 


* Cited  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorn,  Arch.  Jrnl.,  vi.,  262. 

f Rymer,  I.,  417.  X Seyer,  II.,  72. 

§ Rot.  Claus.  24  Edward  I.  Green’s  Princesses,  II.,  341. 
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assembled  at  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of  the  Qceen  and  Duke,  and 
by  assent  of  the  whole  1 communities  ’ of  the  kingdom,  chose  the 
latter  to  be  £ Castes,’  or  Begent,  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  his  father,  the  king,  whilst  the  king  should 
continue  absent.”* 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  named  as  one  of  the  prelates  present 
at  this  important  council,  was  Adam  Orleton,  who  wrote  the 
famous  letter  to  the  keepers  of  Edward  II.,  at  Berkeley  Castle : — 
<£  Edwardum  regem  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est ; ” having 
previously  preached  before  the  queen  on  the  text,  ££  doleo  caput  ’’ 
(2  Kings,  iv.  9),  inferring  that  a distempered  head  should  be 
removed. 

Bichard  II.  was  at  Bristol  in  1898,  and  we  have  before  adverted 
to  the  gay  doings  at  the  castle  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  He 
was  Pleasure’s,  rather  than  Valour’s,  minion,  and  the  heroic  sports 
he  indulged  in  were  without  risk  to  his  own  blood.  While  here  he 
caused,  says  Stowe,  a theatre  to  be  made  for  a combat  to  be  fought 
between  two  Scots,  to  wit,  the  one  being  an  esquire-appelant,  and 
the  other  a knight-defendant,  and  the  appelant  was  overcome  and 
hanged.j 

W e have  also  spoken  (page  80)  of  the  siege  of  the  castle  by 
Bolingbroke  and  his  huge  northern  army, 

“ wkose  boisterous  untun’d  drums, 

With,  harsh,  resounding  trumpets7  dreadful  bray,77 

must  have  occasioned  no  little  excitement,  even  within  the  quiet 
Dominican  monastery  close  by,  when  the  embattled  host,  a hundred 
thousand  strong,  spread  over  the  meadows  of  which  Broadmead 
preserves  the  memory. 

Though  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VTL  and  YIH,  and 
Elizabeth,  severally  visited  Bristol,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
these  sovereigns  delayed  at  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  state  apart- 
ments by  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  had  fallen  into  ruinous  disrepair, 
and  therefore  any  royal  visitor  to  the  town  found  his  accomoda- 
tion elsewhere. 

In  1547  was  set  up  in  the  castle  a mint  for  coining  the  confis- 
cated monastic  plate,  and  a press  for  printing  church  homilies, 
&c.,  in  English.^  Of  plate  a large  quantity  was  received  from 
the  neighbouring  religious  houses.  Sir  William  Sherrington  was 

* Palgrave’s  Pari.  Writs,  H,  p.  L,  452. 
t Stow’s  Chron.,  319.  Bichard  H.  is  knovm  to  have  been  at  Bristol  27 
April,  1398,  and  on  6 and  7 May,  1399. 

+ Evans,  140. 
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appointed  master  of  the  coinage,  who  was  accused  under  various 
articles  of  conspiring  to  deliver  the  mint  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Admiral  Seymour,  brother  of  the  Protector ; agreeing  to  furnish 
him  with  £10,000  a month  for  his  soldiers;  “and  did  warrant 
him  he  should  lack  no  mony  if  the  mynt  did  stand  at  Bristow.” 
He  was  charged  with  having  coined  about  £10,000  false  money, 
and  dipt  a great  deal  more,  to  the  value  of  £40,000  in  all. 
Respecting  his  conduct  he  first  made  insolent  and  evasive  replies : — 

“ Item.  What  hath  your  wife  of  yours,  and  at  what  time  dyd 
you  dely  ver  her  eny  money  ? ” 

To  which  question  Sherrington  replied : — “ I am  not  able  to 
say  if  my  witts  were  a hundred  more ; she  knoweth  much  better, 
I think.” 

He  finally  confessed  his  delinquency,  excusing  himself  that  he 
had  made  illicit  coinage  that  he  might  have  more  money  in  hand 
“ to  buy  silver  at  seynt  James  Tyde,  what  time  ther  was  a greate 
fayre  at  Bristow.” 

“ I confess  all  my  doings  so  moche  nought  that  I deserve  no 
favor.  Whereuppon  I humblie  submit  myself  wholly  unto  my 
Lord  Protector  his  Grace,  according  to  his  Mercy  and  not  Justice : 
because  the  throne  of  Mercy  excelleth  the  Bencheof  Justice,  wheron 
his  Grace  sytteth ; preysed  be  the  Lord.”* 

Such  was  the  distortion  of  justice  at  this  period  that,  by  his 
influence  at  court,  Sherrington  was  restored  to  favour  in  spite  of 
his  malpractices. 

As  a reward  for  valour  Sir  John  Stafford  was  appointed  con- 
stable of  Bristol  Castle;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1602,  the 
mayor  and  inhabitants  presented  a petition  to  the  privy  council, 
to  complain  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  he  held  his  office,  being 
xi  non-resident,  and  leaving  a mean  and  unworthy  deputy,  who 
suffered  49  families,  consisting  of  about  240  persons,  to  inhabit 
the  castle,  who  subsisted  chiefly  by  begging  and  stealing;  and 
praying  that  Sir  John  might  be  commanded  to  remove  them  to 
their  former  dwellings.  Whether  this  application  was  at  the 
time  effectual  we  do  not  ascertain,  but  a like  complaint  was  made 
about  twenty  years  after,  so  that  the  remedy  must  have  been  at 
least  transient.  In  October,  1611,  however,  came  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  for  Sir  John,  who  still  held  office,  in  a letter  dated 
from  Marie  wood,  explained  to  Secretary  Salisbury  that  he  had 


- Burleigh,  State  Papers,  I.,  66,  92,  105.  Paiding’s  Annals  of  the 
■Coinage,  IV.,  368. 
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“ refused  to  admit  certain  surveyors  to  view  Bristol  Castle,  which' 
is  said  to  be  sold,  because  they  had  no  warrant  to  show.”  He 
also  “ hopes  the  king  is  not  driven  to  sell  the  castle  of  the  second 
town  in  the  kingdom,  but  if  so,  the  citizens  wish  to  buy  it.”*" 
Sir  John,  however,  himself  offered  a much  larger  sum  for  it  than 
did  the  citizens  but  it  seems  the  offer  of  neither  was  accepted, 
for  in  1615  occurs  a grant  to  Sir  George  Chaworth,  in  reversion 
after  Stafford,  of  the  office  of  constable  and  keeper  of  the  castle ; 
which  office  he  inherited  on  the  1st  of  April  in  the  following  year, 
certain  decayed  stone  walls  being  a few  months  after  granted  to 
him  as  a free  gift. if 

In  1625  occurs  a petition  of  the  captains  and  trained  men  and 
other  young  men  of  the  City  of  Bristol  to  the  Council  of  the 
Realm,  for  authority  to  set  up  an  artillery  yard  within  their  city 
where  they  may  learn  and  practice  the  use  of  arms.§  This 
petition  was  evidently  granted,  the  site  selected  being  the  court- 
yard of  the . castle,  for  we  are  told  by  the  Norwich  tourists 
(A.D„  1635),  that  “ To  grace  and  add  to  her  beauty  one 
(Bristol)  maintaines  3 ffoot  companies,  besides  a voluntary  com- 
pany of  gentile,  proper,  martiall,  disciplin’d  men,  who  have  their 
armes  lodg’d  in  a hansome  Artillery  House,  newly  built  up  in  the 
castle  yard,  where,  once  in  a year,  they  invite  and  entertaine  both 
Earls  and  Lords,  and  a great  many  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  quality,  at  their  military  ffeast ; and  this  yard  affords 
them  a spacious  and  large  place  to  drill  and  exercise  in.  The 
castle  is  of  great  extent,  and  hath  formerly  beene  a most  fayre 
and  strong  hold,  but  now  it  is  almost  quite  demolished. 

In  1628  the  Mayor  and  townsmen  petitioned  that  the  Castle  of 
Bristol  might  be  united  with  the  County  of  Bristol,  the  same 
then  lying  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  suffered  to  be  a 
receptacle  for  all  lewd  people.  Amongst  other  things  they 
repeat  a former  statement  “that  200  persons  dwell  within  the 
precincts  of  the  castle,  most  of  whom  live  by  begging,  besides  a 
great  number  of  outlawed,  excommunicated,  and  other  lewd 
offenders,  that  offenders  have  to  be  sent  to  Gloucester,  30  miles 
distance,  and  that  in  times  of  impressment  able  men  fly  to  the 
castle  as  to  a place  of  freedom.”!  This  petition  was  acceded  to. 

In  a digression  entitled  “ A Judgment  upon  Organs,”  Nehemiah 


* Dom.  CaL,  James  I.,  vol.  II.,  79.  + lb.,  107. 

X lb.,  277,  360,  385,  386.  § Domestic  Calendar,  Oct.  22,  1625. 
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Wallington,  the  Puritan  diarist,  tells  us  that  “ a new  chapel  is 
building  from  the  ground  in  the  castle  of  Bristol,  for  the 
queen;  and  the  workmen  haying  hoisted  up  a great  beam  of 
timber  to  set  the  roof  on,  the  next  morning  when  they  came  to 
prosecute  their  work,  they  found  the  beam  broken  in  two,  at  which 
they  wondered,  because  nothing  had  been  done  to  it,  or  laid  upon 
it  when  they  left  it;  and  that  the  chief  workman  fell  from  an 
high  ladder,  and  broke  his  neck.  These  are  not  fables,  but  real 
truths,  and  will  be  verified  by  the  positive  oaths  of  such  credible 
persons  as  saw  it.  The  application  is  a stupendous  and  prodigious 
omen  against  popery.”* 

Perhaps  one  of  the  last  captives  confined  in  the  castle  was  John 
Fitzherbert,  who  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  delivering  up 
Bristol  to  the  king;  who,  after  the  retaking  of  which  city  by 
Fairfax,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  dungeon,  chained  to  another 
prisoner  nine  weeks,  and  obliged  to  pay  £360  for  his  freedom : 
lie  lost  at  least  £5000  by  his  loyalty.f 

In  1655  came  an  order  from  Cromwell,  by  the  hands  of  Major 
Butler,  for  the  final  demolition  of  the  ruined  fortress,  which  so  far 
had  been  in  some  degree  tenable,  inasmuch  as  a garrison  occupied 
certain  of  its  chambers.  The  commission  was  dated  February, 
and  though  Major  Butler  declared  he  would  stay  at  Bristol not- 
withstanding the  badness  of  horse-quarter  and  the  dearness  of  the 
place  to  soldiers,  until  the  castle  was  made  untenable,  it  appears 
the  work  was  not  effected  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
a fresh  command  having  been  sent  from  Cromwell : — 

“Oliver  C.  These  are  to  authorize  you  forthwith  to  demolish  the 
castle  within  the  City  of  Bristol,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your 

“Given  at  Whitehall,  21st  day  of  Dec.,  1654. 

“To  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
of  the  City  of  Bristol.  ” 

The  constables  were  sent  to  warn  every  householder  to  assist 
in  the  demolition  personally,  or  to  appoint  a substitute.  The 
destruction  of  the  castle  was  completed  in  a fortnight.  § 


* Wallington’s  Diary,  II.,  p.  212. 
t Mrs.  Green’s  Dom.  Calendar,  I.,  201. 
+ Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  III.,  182. 
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DOMINICAN  OR  BLACK  FRIARS,  ROSEMARY  STREET. 

A citizen  might  live  a long  lifetime  in  Bristol,  and  pass  daily 
within  forty  yards  of  the  somewhat  extensive  remains  of  the  old 
Dominican  priory  once  established  on  the  Weir,  without  visual  know- 
ledge that  any  such  remains  still  exist.  If,  however,  his  curiosity  had 
induced  him  to  thread  the  dirty  avenue  known  as  Quakers’  Friars, 
intersecting  Merchant  Street  towards  the  south  west  end,  he  might 
have  come  upon  a quadrangular  enclosure  of  which  three  sides 
are  comprised  more  or  less  of  buildings  that  belonged  to  the  house 
of  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars.  Just  without  the  moat  of 
the  castle,  and  almost  within  speaking  distance  of  the  warders  on 
its  towers,  whose  forms  they  must  have  hourly  seen  gliding 
athwart  the  sky,  the  Friars’  preachers  or  brothers  of  St.  Dominic 
spent  three  centuries  in  the  practice  and  endurance  of  their 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  routine  and  discipline.  Like  that  of  most 
monastic  houses  their  history  here  is  brief  and  fragmentary,  but 
such  details  as  we  can  gather  are  as  follows  : — The  convent  was 
founded  by  Maurice  Gaunt,  lord  of  Beverstone  Castle,  who  died 
in  1230,  and  was  here  buried.*  Also  interred  here,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  were  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  of 
Beverston  (died  1466),  and  Johanna,  his  wife.  Sir  William 
Daubeny,  and  Lord  Anselm  de  Gournay,  were  also  buried  in  the 
choir.  In  1814  three  stone  coffins,  containing  two  male  and  one 
female  skeletons,  were  discovered  in  digging  on  the  site  of  the 
monastery,  and  were  supposed  to  be  of  some  of  these  noble 
persons. 

In  a note  contained  in  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle  is 
mention  of  a unique  relic  once  possessed  by  this  convent.  “ In  the 
32nd year  of  Henry  III.,”  says  that  chronicler,  “the  footstep  of 
Jesus  Christ,  imprinted  in  a stone,  was  brought  into  England  by 
a Friar  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  and  “ putte  in  the  hous  of  the 
Prechours  of  Bristow,  whiche  stone  (be  proceeds)  after  by  the 
Freres  I presentted  to  Kyng  Henry,  who  putte  hit  in  the 
Abbey  of  Westmynster,  wherinne  the  day  of  the  wry  ting  of 
this  hit  is  holde  worshipfulle.”f  Concerning  this  remarkable 

* Annales  Theokesb.,  p.  78.  See  ante,  page  97. 

+ Robt.  G-louc. , p.  520. 
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relic  we  are  informed  by  another  ancient  chronicle  that 
it  was  of  white  marble,  in  which  was  the  impression  of  a human 
foot,  believed  and  said  by  many  to  be  that  of  the  Saviour.  It 
appeared  as  if  impressed  in  soft  wax,  and  was  asserted  by  the 
natives  of  the  Holy  Land  to  have  been  the  last  footstep  of  our 
Lord  upon  earth,  and  was  left  as  a memorial  to  his  disciples  that 
they  saw  him  ascend  up  into  heaven.* 

The  Guild  of  Bakers  once  occupied  the  building  on  the  south 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  which  is  still  called  the  Bakers’  Hall.  It 
is  of  earlier  date  than  the  more  perfect  portion  on  the  northern 
side,  now  the  Quakers’  School,  and  Mr  Godwin  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  the  original  foundations  in  1229.  The  hall  has  suffered 
great  mutilation  and  alteration.  The  east  window,  of  two  lights 
and  traceried  head,  has  been  transferred  to  the  northern  building, 
of  which  it  now  forms  the  west  window;  but  the  ancient  roof 
■ supposed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  building  it  covers  is  still 
undestroyed.  The  length  of  the  hall,  inside  the  walls,  is  49  feet, 
and  the  width  24  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  varies  from 
2 feet  9 inches  to  3 feet  6 inches.  The  church,  of  which  the 
Friends’  Chapel  occupies  the  site,  is  entirely  destroyed ; but  the 
cloister  that  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  church  remains.  Gn 
the  north  side  of  the  Dormitory,  now  with  the  refectory  and 
kitchens  the  school  premises  of  the  Quakers,  is  a row  of  fifteen 
Early  English  windows  of  one  light : those  on  the  south  side  are 
modern. 

An  old  vellum  covered  book,  comprising  u The  Acts  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company  of  Bakers  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  from 
1499  to  1722,”  was  once  possessed  by  Mr.  Kerslake.  It  is  stated 
therein,  in  contemporary  handwriting,  that  at  the  first  of  these 
dates  the  book  was  instituted  at  the  suggestions  of  the  four 
masters  of  the  craft  for  that  year,  and  was  the  11  gyft  of  Thomas 
Hawkyng  the  Youngyr,  to  the  worshipp  and  vse  of  the  sayde 
crafte.” 

It  is  then  stated  that  that  year  “ Saint  Clement’s  lights  ” were 
•“  all  new  made  with  the  helpe  of  the  hole  body  of  the  seyd  crafte,” 
who  brought  the  same  to  the  Black  Friars,  where  it  was  “ of  olde 
tyme.”  They  then  “ made  a New  Berne  at  the  seide  ffryyrs  ” of 
iron  work,  weighing  a hundredweight  and  a half  and  nine  pounds, 
“ to  the  which  beme  Master  Bobert  mavnfelde  Doctor  and  prior 
of  the  said  place  gave  a bar  of  iron,  and  the  residue  was  made  by 


* Chron.  Johnannis  de  Oxenedes,  p.  180. 
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the  masters  and  the  journeymen.  And  ther  a pone  we  sett  x 
square  Tapyrs  of  New  wax  weyng  xxxiiij11.  stondyng  ther  A fore 
the  Awt.  of  Seynt  Clement  yn  ye  seyd  Fryrys  Jn  to  the  honoure 
And  worship  of  gode  and  Seynt  oure  blessyd  Lady  & seynt 
clement.” 

Also  appointment  and  duties  of  “ Wax-men.”  Then  follow 
contributions  in  successive  years  to  the  costs  of  these  wax  lights, 
expense  of  them,  deducting  the  old  wax,  payments  such  as  for 
“ beryng  of  the  pagyant”-— “ payd  vnto  the  iij.  mynstrells”  &c., 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  in  the  transactions  of  successive  years. 
Also  accounts  of  agreements  to  regulate  the  prices  of  bread, 
number  of  apprentices,  and  the  transactions  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  down  to  1722. 

On  the  first  and  third  Sundays  in  Advent,  it  was  customary  for 
the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  with  their  “brethern”  to  walk  to  the 
Friar  Preachers,  and  there  hear  “ theire  sermonde.”*  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  1534,  Bishop  Latimer  delivered 
in  the  Church  of  the  Black  Friars  here,  one  of  three  sermons 
which  he  preached  on  that  day  and  the  Monday  following,  that 
occasioned  no  small  strife  and  debate  in  the  city,  being  said  to 
contain  a divers  systematic  and  erroneous  opinions,”  as  in  hell  to 
be  no  fire  sensible : that  souls  that  be  in  purgatory  to  have  no 
need  of  our  prayers,  but  rather  to  pray  for  us  : no  pilgrimage  to* 
be  used : our  blessed  lady  to  be  a sinner,  as  it  hath  been  reported 
and  taken  by  the  hearers,  f 

A royal  commission  was  held  at  St.  James’  Priory  relative  to 
these  points,  the  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  John  Cabul,  Thomas 
Broke,  Bichard  Tunel,  late  Mayors  of  Bristol,  being  of  those 
elected  to  consider  the  theology  of  Latimer’s  enunciations ; which 
commission,  however,  dissolved  without  any  definite  conclusion 
being  arrived  at. 

John  Hilsey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bochester,  was  prior  of  the 
Dominicans  here  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  against  Latimer. 
He  wrote  a letter  to  Cromwell  to  repudiate  the  doctrines  under 
discussion,  which,  says  he,  “ master  pry  our  of  Seynt  Jamys  and  I 
dyd  preache  agenst,  approving  purgatory,  pylgremages,  the  wur- 
shyppynge  off  seyntes  and  ymages,  alsoe  approvynge  that  feyth 
wytheowt  good  wurkes  ys  but  deade,  and  that  ower  lady  beynge 
full  of  grace  ys  and  was  wytheowt  the  spott  of  synne.  But  when 


* Smith’s  Gilds,  426. 

f Suppression  of  Monast.,  p.  10,  Camd.  Papers. 
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we  had  dunne,  I reken  we  laboryd  but  yn  vayne,  and  browht  the 
peple  yn  greter  dyvysyon  then  they  war,  as  they  doe  hytherto 
contynewe.”  In  the  same  letter,  however,  he  confesses  to  have 
“ communyd  wythe  Master  Lattymar,”  and  to  “ have  harde  hymc 
preache,”  by  which  intercourse  he  perceived  that  his  mind  was 
“ more  agenst  the  abusynge  off  thynges  than  agenst  the  thynge 
hyttselfe.”*  His  views  appear  to  have  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  maturing  growth  of  the  Reformation,  for  on  26th  Nov., 
1538,  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  and  there  “shewed  the 
bloud  of  Hales,  and  affirmed  the  same  to  be  no  bloud,  but  honic 
clarified,  and  coloured  with  saffron. ’’j*  Also  he  there  exhibited 
the  equally  celebrated  “ Rood  of  Grace,”  an  image  brought  from 
Kent,  which,  by  means  of  cords  manipulated  by  some  person  con- 
cealed from  sight,  rolled  its  eyes  like  a living  creature,  and  gave 
a nod  of  assent  or  dissent  according  to  the  occasion. ;j;  Hilsey 
also,  in  1539,  published  a service-book,  in  which  was  introduced 
as  much  doctrinal  innovation  as  Cromwell,  the  king’s  vicegerent 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  could  then  venture  upon.  It  has  the 
abrogation  of  the  Holy  days,  and  the  form  of  the  bidding  of  beads, 
in  which,  by  the  king’s  injunctions,  all  mention  of  the  Pope  was 
omitted,  and  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  church  asserted  instead. 
Prayer  for  the  dead  is  retained  in  the  bidding  of  the  beads  and  in 
the  Dirge.  This,  together  with  all  preceding  primers,  was  super- 
seded in  1545  by  King  Henry’s  Primer.  § 

The  last  prior  of  the  house  was  William  Oliver,  who  in  1537, 
when  the  depositions  were  taken  by  the  royal  commissioners  at 
Bristol,  was  stated  “to  be  sound  on  justification;”  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he,  as  well  as  Hilsey,  harmonized  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  his  feelings  to  his  altered  circumstances,  for  “ mention  is 
also  made  of  his  having  collected  a cart-load  of  cowls  and  other 
trinkets  to  burn.”|| 

The  Quakers’  Meeting  House  was  erected  in  1669  on  part  of 
the  site  of  the  monastic  buildings.  Their  meetings,  however,  had 
been  previously  held  on  the  same  spot,  and  various  entries  occur 
in  George  Fox’s  Journal  of  the  circumstances  of  his  own  preach- 
ing here.  In  the  same  year  that  the  chapel  was  built,  George 
Fox,  the  father  of  the  Friends,  was  married  within  its  walls,  his 
bride  being  Margaret  Fell,  daughter  of  Judge  Fell,  of  Swartkmore 


* Supp.  of  Monast.,  12.  + lb.,  237.  4 Demaus’  Latimer,  277. 

§ Proctor’s  History  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  21. 

]|  Athens.  Cantab,  I.,  537. 
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Hall.  She  was  at  the  time  a widow,  with  married  children.  In 
1697  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Philadelphia, 
came  to  Bristol  and  here  resided  for  two  years,  during  which 
space  he  is  presumed  to  have  arranged  the  building  of  the  streets 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Friar  premises,  which  still  bear  the  names 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn,  Hollister,  and  Callowhill  Streets.  Hannah 
Callowhill,  the  mother  of  Hannah  Penn,  the  wife  of  William 
Penn,  was  a daughter  of  Dennis  Hollister,  from  whom  was 
purchased  the  ground  on  which  these  streets  are  erected.*  The 
master  of  the  Friends’  School  here,  in  1690,  was  Patrick  Logan, 
father  of  the  subsequent  Chief  Justice  of  Philadelphia. f 


FRANCISCAN  OR  GREY  FRIARS,  LEWIN’s  MEAD. 

The  proper  sphere  of  the  monk  was  meditation,  of  the  friar  action. 
The  stately  abbey  of  the  one  was  centred  like  the  halls  and  palaces  of 
the  rich  and  noble,  in  a rich  and  picturesque  landscape,  where,  by  the 
margin  of  a pellucid  fishing  stream,  he  fattened  like  the  “ dull 
weed  on  Lethe’s  wharf.”  The  friar,  on  the  contrary,  built  a 
barn-like  habitation  within  hearing  of  the  busy  hum  of  a 
towered  city,  among  the  population  of  which  he  practised  his 
avocation  of  hawking  wares  for  his  sustenance  and  of  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion.  He  was  a kind  of  city 
missionary  and  open  air  preacher,  and  would  administer  the 
eucharist  on  a portable  altar.  The  sermons  of  the  Minor  Friars, 
by  the  instruction  of  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  order,  were 
directed  to  be  short,  because  he  said  “a  short  work  will  the  Lord 
make  upon  the  earth.”  Preaching  was  their  calling,  and  St. 
Francis  had  such  veneration  for  preachers  that  he  used  to  say  if 
he  should  meet  a priest  and  an  angel  from  heaven  he  would  first 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  priest  and  then  pay  his  reverence  to  the 
angel.  In  the  fiery  denunciation  of  wickedness,  and  warnings  to 
reformation  and  repentance  (or  penance),  the  earlier  friars,  like 
the  earlier  Methodists  of  later  history,  were  enthusiastic  ; and  St. 
Francis  set  an  example  for  his  preachers  by  once  commencing 
a discourse,  not  like  Marc  Anthony  with  “ Romans,  countrymen, 
and  lovers,”  but  by  hailing  his  auditors  as  “angels,  men,  and 
devils”  (angeli,  homines,  diemones).  Under  their  appeals  the 
“ hardest  hearts,”  we  are  told,  “ were  split  like  the  rocks  of  the 
desert  and  the  waters  of  contrition  flowed.” 


Tanner’s  Friends  in  Bristol,  119. 
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The  Minorities  arrived  in  England  in  A.D.  1224.  They  landed 
at  Dover,  four  clerks  and  five  laymen ; but  their  order  had  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  in  1256  their  number  amounted  to  1242, 
in  forty-nine  different  localities.*  Bristol  was  one  of  the  seven 
Custodies  or  Wardenships  into  which  England  was  subsequently 
divided,  and  in  its  Wardenship  were  nine  convents,  viz.,  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  Bridgwater,  Hereford,  Exeter,  Carmarthen,  Dorset, 
Cardiff,  and  Bodmin.-)-  The  convent  was  founded  before  1234, \ 
and  if  true,  as  represented  by  the  local  calendars,  § that  St.  Francis 
visited  Bristol  in  the  year  1226,  it  is  possible  that  he  himself 
commenced  this  convent.  The  earlier  structure  proved  to  be  of 
too  limited  dimensions  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  friars,  and 
before  1250  the  first  site  (now  unknown)  of  their  convent  was 
changed ||  for  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Unitarian  Chapel 
in  Lewin’s  Mead.  Scarce  a vestige  at  this  day  remains  of  the 
friary  buildings,  but  from  the  dimensions  given  of  the  church  by 
William  of  Worcester,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  covered  a 
considerable  area.  He  tells  us  that  the  length  of  the  nave  was 
64  steps,  which,  according  to  his  proportions,  would  be  about  128 
feet,  and  the  choir  108  feet,  making  a total  length  of  236  feet.*[ 
The  nave,  we  are  told,  had  two  great  aisles,  inclusive  of  which  its 
breadth  was  104  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  choir  was  36  feet,  of  the 
campanile  tower,  14  feet.* § ** 

In  the  year  1334  there  were  ordained  in  this  church  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  171  acolites,  150  sub-deacons,  39  deacons, 
and  73  priests.*j**f- 

Just  at  this  date  (A.D.  1334)  the  whole  church  was  roused  By 
a controversy  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  concerning 
the  vision  of  the  face  of  God ; whether  departed  saints  would  enjoy 
this  beatific  view  before  the  Day  of  Judgment ; which  the  Pope, 
John  XXII.,  openly  affirmed  they  would  not.  This  opinion, 
however,  he  recanted  the  day  before  his  death,  and  issued  a bull 
expressive  of  his  changed  sentiments,  saying  thus : “ We  confess 

and  believe  that  purified  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  are  in 
heaven,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed,  and  in  paradise,  and  con- 
gregated in  the  companionship  of  angels,  and  they  see  God  to  the 
divine  essence  face  to  face,  in  how  much  state  and  condition  is 
compatible  to  disembodied  spirits.' ”§§  The  honour  of  the  supreme 


* Monumenta  Franciscana,  c.  III.  + lb.,  80.  J Tanner’s  Monasticon. 

§ Seyer.  ||  Thomas  de  Eccleston,  p.  35.  ^ W.  W. . 2S4. 

**  lb.,  237.  ft  Barrett,  400.  §§  Chron.  Melsa.,  II.,  321. 
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pontiff  was  considered  to  be  somewhat  sullied  by  his  heretical 
enunciation  and  final  recantation  on  the  point  of  this  problem. 
We  here  advance  the  case  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  questions 
discussed  by  the  schoolmen,  which  example  after  all  does  not 
shock  the  religious  sense  like  another  dialectical  exercise  of  the 
Minor  Friars,  “ Whether  there  be  a God  at  all,”  which  topic 
Brother  Agnellus  was  terrified  one  time  to  find  being  debated  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford.*  The  speculative  enquiries  of  the  friars 
were  directed  by  specified  readers,  of  whom  as  many  as  thirty  were, 
in  the  time  of  William  of  Xottingham,  distributed  over  England, 
brother  Gilbert  de  Crauforth  being  some  time  between  1225  and 
1250  assigned  to  Bristol.j 

Three  learned  doctors  of  theology  are  named  to  have  been 
elected  from  the  friary  at  Bristol  to  act  as  Provincial  Ministers  of 
the  Minorities,  viz.,  brother  John  de  Went  to  Hereford,  Dr.  John 
David,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Badnor.  Whether  the  piety  of  these 
erudite  professors  was  always  co-extensive  with  their  erudition  we 
are  not  certain,  but  a contemporary  anecdote  in  the  Eulogium 
Historian-:::]  excites  a little  suspicion  on  the  point : — “ In  a cer- 
tain convent  of  the  Bristol  Custody  a Franciscan  master  of  The- 
ology and  a bom  fool  at  the  same  time  were  sick  and  at  the  point 
of  death.  And  when  the  fool  was  dying  he  said,  4 Master  and  I 
are  going  to  die : he  has  been  a wise  and  great  clerk,  and  I a 
fool.  Now  let  us  see  who  will  possess  heaven  the  soonest.'  ”J 

By  the  will  of  St.  Francis  all  the  brethren  are  bound  to  44  obey 
unto  their  wardens,  and  too  save  their  divine  service  after  the  rule. 
And  if  any  of  the  brethren  be  found  that  say  not  their  divine 
service  after  the  rule,  or  that  would  vary  and  change  their  office 
any  other  way?  or  after  any  other  use,  or  that  they  be  not  stable 
and  stedfast  in  the  Christian  faith,  all  the  brethren  are  bound  by 
obedience,  wheresoever  they  find  such  a brother,  to  bring  him  and 
to  present  him  to  the  next  custody  or  warden  to  that  place  where 
they  find  him,  and  that  custos  or  warden  is  bound  stedfastlv  and 
straightly  by  obedience  to  keep  him  surely  and  strongly  as  a man 
in  hold,  and  in  bonds  as  a prisoner,  both  day  and  night,  so  that 
he  may  be  delivered  to  the  hands  of  his  minister.  And  his  min- 
ister is  bound  stedfastly  and  straightly  by  obedience  to  send  him 

* Mon.  Franc.,  634.  + Thomas  de  Eceleston,  p.  3S. 

£ A.D.  1402.  In  quodam  conventn  custodies  Bristollne  Frater  Minor 
Magister  in  Tkeologia  et  quodam  natnrahter  fatuus  simul  infirmabantur 
et  simul  moriebantur  et  cum  fatuus  moreretur,  dixit  Magister  et  ego 
moriemur ; sapiens  et  magnus  clericus  fuit  file,  et  ego  fatuus.  Nunc 
videamus  quis  ccelum  citius  possidebit. 
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by  such  brethren,  the  which  shall  keep  him  day  and  night  as  a 
man  in  hold,  until  that  they  bring  him  and  present  him  to  the 
lord  Hostience,  the  which  is  lord  protector  and  corrector  of  this 
fraternity.”* 

That  the  convent  at  Bristol  contained  a strong  prison  as 
required  by  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  himself,  and  that  it 
occasionally  served  for  the  confinement  of  others  than  refractory 
brethren,  we  incidentally  discover  from  a curious  circumstance 
narrated  in  Dugdale’s  account  of  the  Berkeley  family.  That 
learned  writer  relates  that  James,  Lord  Berkeley,  nephew  of 
Thomas,  12th  Lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1416,  claimed  by  right 
Berkeley  Castle,  but  was  opposed  in  his  claim  by  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  wife  of  John  Talbot, 
the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She  having  corrupted  one  Bice 
Tewe,  the  porter  of  the  Castle,  procured  ingress  for  her  son  Lord 
Lisle,  with  a number  of  armed  men,  who  seized  Lord  James  and 
his  four  sons,  and  kept  them  in  prison  eleven  weeks ; and 
eventually  “carried  them  with  strong  guards  into  the  Grey  Fryars 
at  Bristoll”  until  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  £12,280.f 

The  only  instance  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  of  any  person 
being  interred  in  these  “ Friars”  is  of  Eleanor  Percy,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  widow  of  Edward  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1521.  Her 
will  is  dated  24th  June,  1518,  and  she  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  London,  and  her  body 
to  the  Grey  Friars,  Bristol.  J 


st.  Bartholomew’s. 

Of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  original  entrance  porch 
to  which  still  stands  in  Christmas  Street,  scarcely  any 
particulars  can  be  discovered.  It  stood  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  Lewin’s  Mead,  by  whose 
grounds  it  seems  to  have  been  limited  in  one  direction,  and  its 
gardens  extended  backward  to  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Magdalen, 
St.  Michael’s  Hill.  A deed,  dated  1386,  shows  the  patronage  to 
have  been  vested  in  Lord  de  la  War;  but  the  origin  of  the  house 


* Mon.  Franc. , 565. 

+ Dngd.  Baron.  I.,  363.  Letters  of  Marg.  of  Anjou,  Camd.  Soc.,  64. 
J Nichol’s  Col.  Top.,  vol.  5,  p.  276. 
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was  much  earlier.  The  Early  English  arch  that  yet  exists,  and 
formed  the  principal  entrance,  is  of  an  unusual  character  for  its 
style,  being  struck  from  four  centres,  and  therefore  depressed  in 
form.  On  one  side  of  its  exterior  is  a mutilated  figure  of  the 
Yirgin  Mary  seated,  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  lap.  Within 
this  porch,  on  either  side,  is  an  arcade  of  arches,  and  of  the  same 
style  and  date  as  the  recessed  outer  arch,  namely,  of  the  13th 
century. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  on  St.  Clement’s  Eve  for  the 
Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  their  fellow  Councilmen  “to  walk  to  Saint 
Clement’s  Chapel  within  the  Bartholomews,  there  hear  their 
evensong,  and  on  the  morrow  their  mass,  and  to  offer  there.” 

The  house,  with  attached  estate,  was  purchased  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion by  the  executors  of  Robert  Thorn  aud  others,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  for  the  erection  of  a free  Grammar 
School,  and  under  the  title  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  such 
school  continued  here  until  more  commodious  buildings  were 
erected  for  it  on  Brandon  Hill. 


CARMELITES,  PARK  ROW. 

In  passing  down  Lower  Park  Row,  few  would  now  be  impressed 
by  any  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  place  and  Mount 
Carmel  in  Palestine,  even  had  they  seen  the  latter.  Carmel  is  a 
name  signifying  a park,  or  a “ fruitful  field,”  and  the  White 
Eriars  who  chose  for  the  site  of  their  convent,  these  (in  their 
time)  green  slopes  sweeping  gradually  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
Erome  river,  no  doubt  followed  the  custom  of  their  order  in 
selecting  a situation  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  in  outline 
to  the  mount  of  Elijah,  where  their  rule  originated.  Dean 
Stanley  describes  Carmel  to  be  not  so  much  a mountain  as  a ridge 
or  upland  park ; and  when  the  spot  we  are  speaking  of,  instead 
of  being  crowded  as  now  with  populous  dwellings,  was  a blooming 
cultured  garden  on  the  skirt  of  a spacious  ascent  that  embraced 
what  is  now  known  as  Tyndall’s  park  and  St.  Michael’s  Hill, 
then  luxuriant  with  herbage  and  trees,  we  may  understand 
that  the  requirements  of  situation  were  not  so  far  from  being 
answered.  The  Carmelite  gardens  were  the  most  richly  planted 
and  extensive  of  any  friary  in  Bristol  or  its  neighbourhood.  The 
monks  recreated  as  well  as  seriously  occupied  themselves  in  the 
culture  of  fruits,  and  “ precious  juiced  flowers,”  which  they  sold 
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towards  a means  of  subsistence.  The  house  of  the  Carmelites 
was  pronounced  by  Lelaud  the  fairest  of  all  the  houses  of  the 
Friars ; and  again  he  says  “ the  White  Freres  places  ys  very 
fair.”  He  describes  it  as  standing  “on  the  right  Hype  of 
Frome  over  against  the  Key.”  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  “great 
house,”  subsequently  Colston’s  School,  on  St.  Augustine’s  Back, 
which  has  been  lately  demolished  to  obtain  building  ground 
for  Colston’s  Hall.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the  church  were 
200  feet  in  height.* * * §  The  boundary  of  their  gardens  extended 
from  Steep  Street  on  the  east,  to  Pipe  Lane  on  the  west, 
(which  latter,  it  is  said,  acquired  its  name  from  the  course 
of  the  water  to  the  convent  being  through  it  from  a spring  rising 
at  the  top  of  Park  Street,)  and  occupied  the  whole  space  from  the 
Bed  Lodge  downwards  to  St.  Augustine’s  Back.  Very  little 
more  is  known  concerning  the  monastery  than  that  it  was  founded 
by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1267,  and  dissolved  by  Henry 
VIILf  Concerning  this  last  event,  Richard  Bishop  the  Govern- 
ment commissioner  in  writing  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  reports  “ Of 
the  Whyte  Fyeres  in  Brystow,”  &c.  “ all  that  was  in  it  little  more 
than  paid  the  debts.  It  is  a goodly  house  in  building,  mete  for  a 
great  man,  no  rents  but  their  gardens.  There  is  a chapel,  and  an 
aisle  of  the  church,  and  divers  gutters,  spouts  and  conduit  lead, 
the  rest  all  tile  and  slate.  A goodly  laver  and  conduit  coming  to 
it.  This  house  was  in  debt  above  <£XVI,  of  which  payd  £VIII 
the  rest  discharged  in  pledges.”;];  Also  in  writing  to  his  “ syn- 
guler  Goode  Lord  Crumwell  ” the  same  agent  requests  that 
Thomas  Wraxall,  Thomas  Clifton,  Simon  Yaugan,  and  John 
Hoper  have  permission  to  “ change  their  apparel,”  that  is  pursue 
another  course  of  life.  The  last  named  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  was  burnt  at  Gloucester,  chiefly 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubtantiation.§  Besides  Hooper 


* W.  W.  in  Dallaway,  133.  + Speed,  1076. 

$ In  the  king’s  book  of  payments  for  the  year  1610  (2.  Hen.  VIII.)  is 

£10  towards  a general  chapter  of  the  Carmelites  at  Bristol.  Under  the 
same  date  is  a payment  to  Dr.  Fisher  for  bringing  a hallowed  rose  from 
the  Pope,  £100. — Brewer  s State  Papers , it.  p.  1447. 

§ He  suffered  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  lire  before  the  gun- 
powder, which  to  conclude  his  existence  had  been  placed  against  the 
upper  part  of  his  person,  was  reached  by  the  flames.  But  even  the 
terrible  agony  so  long  endured  was  insufficient  for  the  greedy  ferocity  of 
•one  who  stood  by  and  consented  to  his  death.  This  was  Dorman,  after- 
wards the  antagonist  of  Bishop  Jewel,  who  complains  that  the  martyrs 
having  gunpowder  given  them  the  sooner  to  rid  them  of  their  pains  to 
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there  had  been  various  men  of  eminence  in  learning  and  intellec- 
tual ability  belonging  to  this  convent.  Of  these  we  will  mention 
John  Milverton  (died  1486),  who  was  Provincial  General  of  liis 
order  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  “so  that/'  remarks 
Puller,  “ his  jurisdiction  was  larger  than  king  Edward  the  fourth’s 
under  whom  he  flourished.  He  was  a great  Anti-TTicliffist,  and 
champion  of  his  order,  both  by  his  writing  and  preaching.  He 
laboured  to  make  all  believe  that  Christ  Himself  was  a Carmelite 
(professor  of  wilful  poverty)  and  his  high  commending  of  the 
poverty  of  Friers,  tacitly  condemned  the  pomp  of  the  Prelates. 
Hereupon  the  Bishop  of  London  (being  his  Diocesan)  cast  him 
into  the  Jaile,  from  whom  he  appealed  to  Paul  the  II.,  and  coming 
to  Rome,  he  was  for  three  years  close  in  the  Prison  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  made  his  durance  the  more  easie,  having  the  company  of  Platina, 
the  famous  Papal  Biographist,  the  neb  of  whose  pen  had  been  too 
long  in  writing  dangerous  truths.*” 

Other  Carmelites  of  Bristol  worthy  of  notice  are  Richard 
Lavingham,  confessor  to  Richard  II.,  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  author  of  numerous  works  in  Latin.  He  was 
killed  in  company  with  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  sedition  of  Wat  Tyler  in  1381.J  Also  Nicholas  Cantilupe, 
author  of  a Book  of  Sentences,  and  other  Latin  works : he  died 
in  1441. 

The  site  of  the  convent,  including  the  house,  was  purchased  at 
the  Dissolution  by  the  Corporation,  but  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  Sir  John  Young,  who  built  the  “great  house,”  afterwards 
“ Colston’s  School,”  and  likewise  the  Red  Lodge.  Young  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  nobly  entertained  in  his 
large  new  house.  The  Red  Lodge  was  erected  in  1590,  and  was 
sold  in  1598  together  with  the  lower  house,  then  in  the  occupation 
of  Lady  Joan,  Sir  John’s  widow,  to  Nicholas  Strangeway,  of 
Bradley  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  Sir  John  Young’s  monu- 
ment is  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Cathedral  choir.  He  died  in 
1603,  aged  70.  Two  kneeling  figures  of  men  in  armour,  a re- 

be  ‘*a  kind  of  practice”  (says  he)  amongst  Christ’s  martyrs,  never.  I 
trow  heard  of,  the  sooner  to  dispatch  themselves,  as  with  my  own  eye3 
I saw  Ridley  and  Latimer  burned.  This  agreeth  not  wiiii  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarpus  : ” to  which  objection  it  was  replied  by  Bean  Nowell 
“ That  Ignatius,  that  holy  martyr,  said  he  would  provoke  and  anger  the 
beast  that  they  might  more  speedily  tear  him  to  pieces,  and  greedily 
devour  him.  And  why  may  not  the  heat  or  hre  be  provoked  as  w ell  as- 
the  heat  and  fury  of  beasts  ? — Wordm  E . Bi  . .-177. 

* Puller’s  Worthies,  36.  + Pitseus,  532 
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cumbent  effigy  of  a lady,  and  eight  children  kneeling  before  a 
desk,  together  witli  a canopy  supported  by  columns,  are  the  chief 
features  of  his  sepulchral  memorial. 

The  Red  Lodge  was  purchased  sometime  in  the  present  century 
by  Dr.  James  Cowles  Prichard,  the  eminent  ethnologist,  whose 
residence  it  became  until  about  1845  when  he  returned  to  London. 
In  a letter  of  Baron  Bunsen  (Nov.  1838),  occurs  the  following 
mention  of  a visit  to  the  Lodge  while  in  Dr.  Prichard’s 
occupation : — 

11  Dr.  Prichard’s  house  stands  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
abbey  of  Carmelites;  in  the  inside  is  the  date  1590,  and  there  is 
a splendid  drawing  room,  of  which  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  with  the  finest  carving  of  flowers  and  beautiful  figures  of 
angels.  The  whole  family  was  collected,  including  the  eldest  son, 
who  is  tutor  of  Oriel  College,  mother  and  daughter  very  pleasing, 
and  taking  interest  in  the  occupations  and  studies  of  the  husband 
and  father.  After  dinner  we  had  some  good  singing  and  playing, 
and  we  talked  on  till  near  midnight.” — Bunsen's  Life,  I.  47G., 

In  1854  the  Red  Lodge  was  appropriated  to  its  present  ex- 
cellent purpose  of  a Reformatory  School  for  girls,  “for  the  reforma- 
tion and  restoration  to  society  of  girls  who  have  cut  themselves 
off  by  dishonest  practices.”  The  institution  is  under  the  conduct 
of  the  distinguished  social  amelioratist  Miss  Carpenter,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  house  was  obtained  was  in  this  wise : “ Miss 
Carpenter’s  brother,  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  eminent  physiologist, 
was  at  one  time  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Lovelace,  who  married 
Lord  Byron’s  “ sole  daughter  ” Ada.  By  this  means  the  poet’s 
widow  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mary  Carpenter,  and  as  their 
views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  reform  wfere  the  same, 
the  dowered  peeress  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  practical  woman 
“ by  purchasing  the  Red  Lodge  which  presented  to  Miss  Carpenter 
for  the  use  in  which  it  is  now  employed.’’*  The  number  of 
inmates  is  about  70.  They  are  employed  in  washing,  baking, 
sewing,  and  knitting,  and  receive  a general  education  and  special 
religious  instruction.  The  cost  per  head  is  put  down  at  £18  8s. 
Id.,  and  the  industrial  profits  at  £1  14s. f The  time  assigned  to 
the  public  for  viewing  the  house  and  the  working  of  the  institution 
is  Thursday,  between  2 and  4 in  the  afternoon.  The  chief  room 
is  of  a very  splendid  character  of  carved  enrichment,  and  superior 
to  any  apartment  of  the  Tudor  period  in  the  city.  The  oak 


Bristol  Times,  Jan.  1856.  + Western  Daily  Press,  Sep.  29,  1S69. 
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pamielled  walls,  with  the  architrave  and  mantlepiece  of  the  same 
material  are  loaded  with  sculptures  of  figures,  trophies,  flowers, 
foliage  and  heraldic  devices,  the  whole  being  in  perfect  preservation. 


NUNNERY  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN. 

This  stood  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  at  the  entrance 
to  Maudlin  Street,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  nunnery. 
The  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  King  David  Inn,  which  in- 
corporates some  of  its  remains.  These  are  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  and  consist  of  a winding  staircase  and  two  or  three  door- 
ways. It  was  founded  in  A.D.  1173  by  Eva,  wife  of  Robert 
Fitzharding,  who  herself  was  the  first  prioress.  Her  death 

happened  in  1173,  when  she  was  buried  near  her  husband  at 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  of  St.  Augustine’s  monastery  now  the 
Cathedral.  The  names  of  some  of  the  subsequent  prioresses  may 
be  found  in  Barrett. 

At  the  visitation  of  Bishop  Giffard  in  1284,  nothing  was  found 
amiss  with  the  house  except  that  the  vicar  of  St.  Michael’s 
detained  from  the  nuns  for  three  years  2s.  and  21b.  of  pepper  and 
cummin  yearly  rent,  to  the  restitution  of  which  he  was  condemned 
by  the  bishop,  who  there  preached  a sermon  applicable  to  the 
case. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  the  earliest  autograph 
extant  of  an  English  sovereign  is  the  signature  appended  to  a 
letter  by  Richard  II.,  dated  from  Bristol  Castle  (1386),  requiring 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  his  chancellor,  to  send  annually  to  the  prioress 
of  this  house  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  a tun  of  red  wine  of  Gascony. 
“ The  signature  is  that  of  a child  who  has  just  learned  to  hold  his 
pen,  painfully  tracing  the  unfamiliar  characters.”* 

The  nunnery  was  suppressed  among  the  lesser  religious  houses 
and  granted  in  1540  to  Henry  Brayne  and  John  Marsh. | 


CHAPEL  OF  THE  THREE  KINGS. 

Foster’s  Almshouse,  at  the  top  of  Steep  Street,  was  founded  in 
1504  by  John  Foster,  mayor  of  Bristol  in  1481.  The  charity  has 
been  several  times  augmented.  Its  government  is  vested  in  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.  Fourteen  poor  receive  2s.  6d.,  per  week, 
with  yearly  presents  of  coal,  clothes,  &c.  Adjoining  and  belonging 


Contemp.  Rev.  No.  XII.  p.  533. 
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to  the  Almshouse  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  who  were  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  interment. 
The  first  allusion  to  these  pious  monarchs  is  in  Psalm  72,  v.  10, 
11.  The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  of  the  isles  shall  give  presents, 
the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring  gifts ; all  kings  shall  fall 
down  before  him.”  The  first  particular  account  is  to  be  found  in 
Venerable  Bede,  who  tells  us  that  Melchior  was  the  king  of  Nubia 
and  Arabia, — he  was  old  and  had  grey  hair,  with  a long  beard, 
and  offered  gold  to  Christ  in  acknowledgment  of  His  Sovereignity. 
Gasper  the  second  of  the  Magi  was  the  king  of  Tarsus  and  Egypt. 
Pie  was  young  and  had  no  beard ; he  offered  frankincense  to  our 
Lord’s  divinity.  Balthazar,  the  third  king  (of  Godolie  and  Saba), 
was  of  dark  complexion,  and  had  a large  beard  ; he  offered  myrrh 
to  our  Saviour’s  humanity.  In  their  old  age  these  kings  were 
baptised  by  St.  Thomas.  After  death  their  bodies  underwent 
various  removals  by  pious  devotees,  their  permanent  resting  place 
being  now  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.* 

By  an  ordination  of  Foster’s  will,  a priest  was  required  to  say 
mass  daily  in  this  chapel,  during  twelve  years  ensuing  upon  the 
founder’s  death,  for  the  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  relations. 
Foster  is  buried  in  St.  Werburgh’s  Church. 

The  almost  obliterated  inscription  over  the  sedilia  or  cavities, 
situated  on  the  chapel  side  of  the  first  descent  of  Christmas 
Street  Steps  or  Queen  Street,  was  thus  deciphered  in  1855 : — 
11  This  Street  was  S . . . . pered  Lone  and  finished  September  16G9 
the  R.  Worspfl.  Thomas  Steven  Esqre  then  Mayor,  Humphrey 
Little,  and  Richard  Hart  Sheriffs,  Knt  and  Barronet,  Mayor 
Elect,  Charles  Powell  and  Edw.  Horne  Sheriffes  Elect  of  this 
City.  By  and  at  the  cost  of  Jonathan  Blackwell  Esqre,  Formerly 
Sherriffe  of  this  eity,  and  afterwards  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London : and  by  ye  said  Sir  Robt.  Yeamans,  when  Mayor  and 
alderman  of  this  city  named  Queen  Streete.”  The  semicircular 
niches  beneath  agree  in  style  and  date  with  this  inscription. 
This  Sir  Robert  Yeamans  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1670  on  the  complaint  of  Sir  John  Knight  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city,  were  “ fanatick.”  The 
falsity  of  the  accusation  being  proved,  the  informer  was  forced  to 
apologise  on  his  knees  to  the  king,  before  whom  the  indictment 
had  been  made.  Yeamans  returned  on  the  21st  of  February,  and 
was  honourably  brought  into  Bristol  with  220  horse : “ but  the 
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said  Sir  John  Knight  came  to  Lawford’s  Gate,  and  privately 
passed  over  the  water  to  his  own  house  in  Temple  Street. 

The  earliest  days  of  Chatterton’s  apprenticeship  were  spent  at 
the  office  of  Lambert,  his  master,  somewhere  on  Christmas  Steps, 
but  the  house  is  now  unidentified. 


THE  HERMITAGE  AND  CHAPEL  ON  BRANDON  HILL. 

From  Brandon  Hill  the  city,  with  its  hierarchy  of  towers, 
presents  a striking  picture.  The  eye  wanders  from  the  heights  of 
Clifton  on  the  west,  and  before  arriving  eastward  at  Bristol,  the 
vision  expatiates  over  an  amphitheatre  of  variegated  country 
circling  out  to  the  far  horizon ; with  the  Avon  in  the  foreground, 
which,  having  deserted  the  elevated  craggy  and  sylvan  beauty  of 
its  valley  scenery,  now  exhibits  on  its  banks,  the  manifold  agencies 
of  maritime  commerce,  graving  docks,  ship  and  timber  yards,  &c., 
while  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  and  smaller  craft  of  all  kinds  are 
gliding  to  and  fro  upon  the  water.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  now  stand  two  portentous  looking  cannon,  taken  from  the 
Russians,  (but  which,  from  their  commanding  position,  might 
rather  seem  to  have  been  planted  by  them  to  overawe  the  city,) 
once  stood  a gothic  hermitage ; the  aggressive  warfare  of  whose 
occupant  was  of  a different  character  to  what  these  grim  tenants 
of  the  spot  suggest.  Instead  of  the  prize  of  ensanguined  laurels 
from  fight  against  flesh  and  blood,  it  was  properly  more  like  that 
of  his  eastern  prototype  Simon  Stylites  6 ‘to  batter  the  gates  of 
heaven  with  storms  of  prayer,”  and  win  “ the  meed  of  saints, 
the  white  robe,  and  the  palm,”  which  we  trust  he  has  won,  for 
“peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war.”  The  first  denizen  of 
the  cell  that  we  have  any  notice  of  was  Lucy  de  Newchurch, 
whose  satiety  of,  or  disappointment  with  the  world  induced  her 
to  importune  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  allow  her  to  seclude 
herself  from  the  busy  hum  of  mankind,  and  become  an 
anchoress  on  Brandon  Hill.  The  prelate,  before  yielding  to 
her  entreaties,  wrote  to  John  de  Beverly  his  archdeacon,  and, 
having  himself  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  her  previous  life  and 
conversation,  directed  that  these  antecedents  should  be  ascertained 
by  diligent  inquiries  from  credible  persons,  whether  male  or 
female,  who  had  known  her  career : and  if  these  declared  her  to 
be  of  laudable  and  pure  life,  and'  to  be  possessed  of  the  manifold 
virtues  that  should  exist  with  such  as  renounce  the  world,  she  was, 
upon  the  answer  of  a good  conscience  towards  God  on  the  part  of 
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those  concerned  in  the  inquiry  and  upon  her  persistent  resolution 
to  retire  from  society,  to  be  enclosed  by  the  archdeacon,  or  some 
eligible  person  who  might  act  on  behalf  of  the  bishop  who  gave 
these  instructions.* * * § 

In  1403,  forty  days  indulgence  during  one  year  were  granted 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  all  benefactors 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Brendan,  and  to  Reginald  Taylor  the  “poor 
hermit”  there. | This  is  the  same  Reginald  whom  we  before 

stated  to  have  bequeathed  £5  in  his  will,  dated  1397,  towards 
rebuilding  Temple  tower,  so  that  his  poverty  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  great  severity,  seeing  the  fewness  of  his  wants. 

In  his  peregrinations,  William  of  Worcester  did  not  forget  to  have 
a characteristic  gossip  with  the  good  hermit  on  Brandon  mount : 
and,  even  without  his  assertion  to  the  fact,  we  might  be  sure,  from 
his  Levitical  propensity  for  the  measuring  line  and  cubits,  that  the 
first  question  asked  of  the  recluse  was  the  height  of  his  chapel 
above  the  proper  level  of  the  city.  The  holy  hermit  informs  him 
that  “ sailors  and  discreet  men  ” had  declared  that  the  altitude  of 
his  cell  was  superior  by  18  fathoms  (about  100  feet)  to  that  of 
any  pinnacle  in  the  city,  including  that  of  the  church  of  our  lady 
at  Redcliff.  The  chapel  being  dedicated  to  St.  Brendan,  a saint 
of  Ireland,  was  much  resorted  to  by  Irish  sailors  visiting  the  port. 
Worcester’s  measurement  of  the  chapel  gave,  for  its  length,  8^ 
virgin  or,  (according  to  Mr.  Dallaway’s  interpretation  of  W.  W.’s 
measures,)  27  feet,  breadth  5 virgin  or  16  feet,  the  circuit  of  the 
chapel  being  180  gressus  or  360  feet.  The  hermitage  was,  in 
some  way,  incorporated  with,  or  annexed  to,  the  chapel,  and  from 
this  last  dimension  the  whole  must  have  been  enclosed  by  an  outer 
wall  within  an  average  area  of  about  120  feet  diameter.^  The 
“ church  of  the  hermitage  ” (ecclesia  heremitagii)  belonged  to  St. 
James  Priory,  and,  it  is  said,  W.  W.  further  remarks,  to  be  like 
in  form  to  Mount  Calvary  by  Jerusalem.  § 

In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  the  hermitage  was  swept  away ; 
.and  in  1565,  a windmill  erected  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Read,  Town 
Clerk. 


* Dated  London,  7 May,  1551.  Barrett.  + Evans,  9S. 

t That  the  chapel  was  at  the  summit  of  Brandon  Hill  is  clear  from  the 
expression  “ Capellam  Sancti  Brandani  in  summitate  montis  predict*  ; ” 
(i.e.  Brandon),  and  that  the  hermit  resided  on  the  spot  is  also  indis- 
putable : — “Altitudo  montis  cap  ell*  Sancti  Brandani  dicitur  ut  heremita 

ibidem  michi  retulit,”  &c.  — W.  W.  241. 

§ W.  W.  261. 
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In  1625,  Brandon  Hill,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
belonged  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  was  thereupon  sold  to  private 
individuals,  was  leased  to  the  corporation  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
s£l  6s.  8d.,  “ they  keeping  it  well  prepared,  and  maintaining  the 
hedges  and  bushes,  and  admitting  the  drying  of  clothes  by  towns- 
men and  townswomen  as  had  anciently  been  accustomed.”*  This 
privilege  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  first  accorded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  a fort  was 
erected  here  which  was  occupied  by  the  Republicans.  Some 
remains  of  this  military  work  are  still  very  discernible  about  the 
“ mount.” 

Brandon  Hill  is  250  feet  in  perpendicular  height ; the  soil  is 
millstone  grit. 

The  following  curious  rules  for  hermits  are  believed  to  have  been 
not  hitherto  published  in  English.  They  are  transcribed  from  a 
vellum  book  in  the  City  Library,  and  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
one  of  the  brothers  of  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  College  Green,, 
A.D.  1402:— 

“ Thyes  are  notable  rewles  of  the  lyfe  heremiticalle  as  they  folow 
hereafter  made  be  Pope  celestyne,  which  was  an  lieremyte  and 
chosyn  for  hys  liolynes  out  of  wyldernes  to  be  Pope,  and  after- 
warde  left  the  popase  and  returnyd  in  to  Wyldernes  agend.” 

How  be  yt  that  the  state  of  heremytes  ys  not  cananizit  never 
the  lese  to  all  thoos  that  have  chosyn  the  ways  of  trew  poverte 
for  the  love  of  Cryste,  it  ys  necessary  that  they  lyve  holyly  ac- 
cordyngly  to  Scripture  saying  thus  be  ye  holy  ffor  why  y am  holy 
and  also  it  ys  the  wyll  of  God  youre  holynes.  Therefor  an 
heremyte  muste  dysdene  thys  present  Worlde  changeable,  and  for 
the  loue  of  God  forsake  hys  owne  wyll  and  trust  yn  god  oonfy. 
And  to  hys  power  serthe  hys  wyll  day  and  nyght  by  good  werkys, 
that  ys  in  kepying  the  x commandments  and  excersysyng  the  vii 
werkys  of  mercy,  ffor  the  poore  man  of  Criste  may  leve  ryght 
holyly  though  he  enter  not  in  wylldernes,  in  hart  and  soule  let 
hym.  ever  have  yn  mynde  thys  text  of  the  gospell,  goo  and  scell 
all  that  thou  hast  and  gyfe  hyt  to  poore  pepull,  and  thou  shalt 
have  tresure  yn  hevyn,  and  cume  and  folow  me.  Rot  wythstandyng 
everlastyng  lyfe  may  be  purchasyth  by  meke  warkys  as  yn  kepyng 
the  x commandments  of  God.  And  the  vii  warkys  of  mercy,, 
observyng  the  law  of  matrymony,  expendyng  the  ryches  of  the 
world  well  and  mekely,  and  other  goode  warkys  warkyng.  Never 


* Evans,  174. 
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the  lese  the  kyngdom  of  hevyn  ys  gytten  more  better  and  pro- 
fytelyer  wyth  all  such  that  foloyng  Criste  with  all  poverte,  forsakyng 
the  world  with  all  hys  desceptyons  for  the  love  of  Jhu  crist. 
Seynt  Austyne  yn  hys  dystynctyons  of  the  feyth  beryth  w'yttnes 
and  sayth  thus,  It  ys  goode  to  gyfe  ye  poore  pepyll  of  thy  sub- 
stance with  dyspensation,  but  it  is  better  to  gyfe  thiself : Intending 
to  folow  Crist  faythfully. 

Obedience. 

An  hereinyte  owght  to  make  obedience  to  God  oonly  ffor  he  ys 
Abbot,  pryor  and  prcpositor  of  hys  cloyster,  that  is  to  say,  of  hys 
hert  ffor  whos  love  he  hath  forsakyn  all  thyng,  ffor  who  so  ever 
leve  well  of  haveng  levitli  all  thyng  by  grace  of  our  Saveoure 
Jhu  Criste. 

Confessyon. 

Also  an  heremyte  owght  to  be  confessyd  at  hys  enteryng  yn  to 
relygyon  of  the  byschope  of  the  dyosyce  In  the  whych  he  doth 
ynhabyt  hymself  yn,  or  to  ye  patrone  of  hys  place,  yf  he  be  a 
prelate  of  the  church,  or  to  a preeste  of  good  dysposytion,  to  any 
of  thes  he  owght  to  shreve  hym,  wherfore  if  ther  were  anythyng 
yn  hym  amys  he  mought  obey  to  the  councell  of  them,  for  the 
love  of  Criste,  hys  master,  that  sayth  he  that  heryth  hym  heryth 
me,  and  he  that  despysyth  you  despyyth  me. 

Of  tyme  of  Scilence. 

For  trowth  and  for  our  faythe,  it  ys  lefull  to  speke  at  all  tymes 
yn  defence  of  them.  And  yn  thys  case  dowt  no  man  for  saying 
trowth,  but  dowt  hym  oonly  that  hath  power  to  send  bothe  body 
and  soule  yn  to  hell.  And  specyally  Agayns  Jewes,  Sarazens  and 
fals  cristen  men  that  believe  not  in  ye  chyrch  for  to  distroy  such 
errours  dowte  not  doth  yf  nede  be. 

Of  the  Voice  of  Poverte  and  Chastite. 

To  all  myghty  God  vow  he  hys  poverte,  and  chastite  wyth  tlie- 
lielpe  of  gode,  Never  the  lese  ther  owght  not  to  a vow  made  by 
the  commandmentys  of  any  man  of  hys  state,  but  to  God  allone 
byfore  the  byschope,  and  then  yf  he  wyll  he  may  make  hys  vowe 
after  hys  owne  abeterment. 

Of  hys  metys. 

That  ys  the  judgment  of  trew  poverte  and  grete  mekenes  that 
he  be  never  curyus  of  hys  bodely  metys,  but  such  as  he  getys,  for. 
the  loue  of  God  lett  hym  depart  gladely  to  the  nedy. 
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Of  hys  clothyng. 

Let  hys  clothyng  be  hnmyle  and  not  curius.  After  the  sayng 
of  Seynt  barnard,  I have  lovvd  poverte  but  I never  lovyd  fyltb. 
And  loke  that  he  gyfe  noon  occasyon  of  evyl  to  relygius  men  in 
weryng  any  religyus  habyte  lyke  yn  all  thyng.  And  yf  he  wyll 
of  devosyon  were  next  hvs  flesh  a cylyce  it  ys  lawfull. 

Of  hoose  and  schone. 

An  heremyte  shulde  were  no  hooses  but  oonly  schone,  and  they 
owght  not  to  be  curyed  but  syth  as  he  may  have  for  the  loue  of 
God,  or  els  goo  barfote  yf  he  may  for  grevaunce  of  hys  body,  but 
see  that  all  thyngs  be  don  wyth  dyscrecyon  he  owght,  never  goo 
allone  yf  he  may  have  an  heremyte  or  a frauwnde  wyth  him. 
Also  he  owght  not  to  goo  oftyn  abowte  the  contrey  for  hys 
■errandys,  but  he  schuld  send  a fruand,  yf  he  may  have  oone,  for 
the  yntent  that  hys  body  schuld  not  have  to  much  solace  or 
conforte,  by  unleful  vagaryous  or  strayng  where  throw  he  myght 
leese  hys  devotyon  or  prayere  by  negligens,  the  whych  God  forbede 
to  happyn  by  any  wyse. 

Of  Abstynence. 

An  heremyte  beyng  yn  hys  owne  propyr  sell  owght  to  fast  iii. 
days  yn  the  wyke  throwghe  the  yere  yf  ye  be  hole,  that  ys  to  say, 
waunesday,  fryday,  and  saterday,  but  he  must  fast  the  fryday  yn 
brede  and  water,  except  hyt  be  dowbull  feste,  or  yf  he  wach  at 
nyght  for  devocyon,  throw  the  whych  he  ys  the  weyker  yn  body, 
then  he  may  take  oone  manner  of  potage.  Also  before  the 
natyvyte  of  oure  Lord  he  owght  to  fast  xl.  days.  Also  xl.  before 
Ester.  Also  before  Whydsonday  ix.  days.  Also  before  the 
feste  of  Seynt  Mychaell  the  archangel  ix.  days.  Also  it  ys  to  be 
remembrede  that  all  thes  days  that  he  fastyt  throwe  the  yere,  he 
shall  ete  not  whyte,  that  ys  for  to  say  that  at  cummyth  of  mylke 
or  eggys  yf  he  may  have  fysch,  and  he  ought  to  be  content  wyth 
oon  maner  of  fysch  wyth  oute  charite  or  the  presens  of  gystys 
other  wyse  requyre  or  be  any  lauful  cause  he  be  lett. 

Of  the  etyng  of  flescli. 

It  is  laufull  for  an  heremyte  to  ete  flesch  yn  the  iii.  solemnyces 
of  the  yere,  with  fowre  days  folowyng,  if  they  be  flesch  days,  that 
ys  to  say  the  natyvyte  of  oure  Lord,  Heester  and  Whytsonday,  or 
yn  sekenes  whyles  he  have  recoverte  hys  helth,  and  also  for  grete 
labore  past  or  labor  for  to  come,  yf  nede  ax  yt.  And  also  by  the 
commandment  of  any  physchopp  or  the  patrone  of  hys  place,  yf 
they  be  present.  And  that  for  oon  day  and  no  more,  yf  he  be  hole. 
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Of  laboyng  ivt  hys  handdys. 

The  apostyll  sayth  he  that  laboreth  not  owght  not  to  ete.  And 
ulso  ye  prophet  sayth,  he  is  blessyde  and  well  slialbe  to  hym  that 
laboryth.  Therfore  oon  tyme  be.  fore  mete,  and  another  tyme 
after  mete,  the  feryall  days  all  tymes  of  the  yere.  In  tyme  con- 
venyant  he  may  ffor  ydelnes  ys  enmy  to  the  soule,  by  which,  as  it 
ys  rede,  the  devyll  hath  deceyvyd  many  soulys. 

Of  slepyng. 

It  ys  for  to  wyte  that  an  heremyte  owght  to  ey  yn  hys  cote, 
gyrde  wytli  a gyrdyll  or  wyth  a corde,  all  tymes  of  the  yere. 
And  when  he  is  yn  hys  propyer  sell  lie  owght  dylygently  to 
provyde  how  he  may  best  dyspose  hym  to  ryse  att  mydnyght  to 
pray  unto  oure  Lorde  Godc.  Also  it  ys  for  to  be  noted  that  fro 
Ester  to  the  Exaltacyon  of  the  Holy  Crose  he  owght  to  go  to  bede 
at  the  son  goyng  downe,  and  ryse  wyth  the  son.  And  fro  the 
Exaltacyon  of  the  Crose  to  Septuagesyme,  yn  the  mornyng  he 
owght  to  ryse,  but  in  lent  he  may  slepe  tyll  it  be  clere  day.  Also 
every  day  let  hym  hyre  masse  yf  he  may,  for  ther  to  he  is  bownde. 
Also  he  is  bownd  to  kepe  scylence  at  dyner  and  at  supper,  wt  out 
grete  cause  be  contrary.  Also  after  grace  is  sayde  he  owght  to 
go  yn  to  hys  oratory  wyth  thys  psalme,  myserere  mei  dei,  and 
there  thank  God  for  hys  lyvyng,  and  pray  for  all  tlioes  that  he  ys 
menteynyd  by.  Also  every  heremyte  owght  to  be  commenyd  or 
howseled  onys  a weke  with  dew  preparacyon  before,  that  is  for  to 
say,  confessyd  and  con  try  te  of  all  hys  synnys,  Amen.  Also,  or 
he  speke  to  any  levyng  creature,  he  owght  to  say  Sit  dulce  nomen 
diu  nostri  Jhu  benedictum  in  secla  cristi  deo  gra. 


HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  CATHERINE,  BRIGHTBOW,  BEDMINSTER. 

The  site  of  this  hospital  is  described  to  have  been  early  in  the 
present  century  occupied  by  a glass  house,  and  subsequently  as  a 
tanyard.  It  was  founded  by  Lord  Robert  Berkeley*  (born  1165, 
died  1219),  constable  of  Bristol  Castle,  who  also  established  a 
chauntry  in  his  manor  house  of  Bedminster,  besides  being  the 
author  of  many  religious  benefactions  and  foundations  elsewhere.-!' 
It  was  endowed  by  lands  at  Ashton,  Portbury,  and  Bedminster. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well  was  diocesan,  who  (4  Dec.  1357) 
received  the  followiag  confession  from  John  de  Eggesworth,  who 


* See  ante , p. 
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embraced  the  rule  here  instituted : “I,  John  Eggesworth,  promise 
perpetual  observance  of  good  morals,  chastity,  all  denial  of  property, 
which  I will  keep  from  my  soul  from  this  time  according  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  near  Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  which  I henceforth  profess  as  ordained  by  the  fathers,  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  tjae  said  rule,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
consistent  for  me  to  observe,  and  I will  lead  my  life  according  to 
regular  discipline.”  The  translation  of  a Latin  document  from 
the  register  of  Bishop  Bubwith  will  aid  to  show  the  character  of 
the  foundation. 

21  April,  1414.  John  Worthy,  priest,  was  instituted  to  the 
mastership,  or  wardenship,  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Katherine,  Bed- 
minster  by  Bristol,  at  the  presentation  of  Lord  Thomas  Berkeley, 
by  the  resignation  of  Kicholas  de  Barnstable.  The  hospital  was 
not  a religious  place  from  its  foundation ; and  formerly  the  master 
had  with  him  IY.  or  III.  or  II.  priests,  his  confreres,  who  in  all 
times  wore  the  habit  of  secular  priests,  and  were  accustomed, 
besides  their  outer  vestments,  to  wear  a cape  or  mantle  of  black 
or  brown,  with  a St.  Catherine’s  wheel  of  linen  in  another 
colour  sewed  to  their  left  breast.  The  rental  of  the  hospital  does 
not  exceed  £24,  and  is  held  yearly  from  the  Church  of  Bed- 
minster  at  the  annual  pension  of  6s.  8d.,  payable  to  the  rector, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Bedminster  two  candles  of  21bs.  of  wax  A 

The  chapel  was  sold  to  Edward  YI.  (A.D.  1549)  when  one 
William  Clark  was  master  of  the  hospital,  “ who  assigned  only 
three  cottages  for  the  poor  to  live  in,  but  no  maintenance.  The 
priest  before  him  was  bound  to  say  mass  thrice  a week.”j’  The 
hospital  was  not  at  this  time  abolished,  for  in  1557  the  demise  of 
William  Clark,  incumbent,  John  Angel,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  royal  chapel,  was  instituted  master  and  warden  of  the  house, 
by  injunction  of  the  “ king  and  queen,”  Philip  and  Mary.i  Also, 
after  the  Beformation,  John  Bridgewater  or  Aquaspontanus,  as 
he  writes  himself  on  Kov.  28,  1570,  was  admitted  master  of  the 
hospital. § He  retained  a strong  leaven  of  the  old  faith,  and  it  is 
said  he  became  a Jesuit,  and  left  England.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  works  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  martyrs. 


HOLY  TRINITY  HOSPITAL,  OLD  MARKET  STREET. 

On  the  south  side  of  Old  Market  Street,  within  Lawford’s 
Gate,  exists  a hospital  called  the  “ Dial  Alms  House,”  which  was 

* Tanner’s  Monasticon.  4 Barrett,  599.  + Bymer,  xv.  p.  479. 

§ Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.  I.  274  fol. 
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originally  an  almery  or  guild,  founded,  in  1402,  by  John  Barstable, 
merchant,  and  three  times  mayor  of  Bristol.  This  good  burgess 
provided  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women  with  lodgings,  gardens, 
and  maintenance;  and  as  appears  by  a deed  of  Henry  V.,  two 
priests  were  instituted  over  them,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  warden  of 
the  house  or  almery,  and  the  other*: the  fraternity  or  guild.  By  a 
fresh  ordination,  conveyed  by  the  same  deed,  the  guild  were 
allowed  to  elect,  annually,  a master  from  among  themselves,  who 
was  to  be  called  “ master  of  the  guild  oraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  George,  Bristol.”*  He  was  to  be  a person  capable 
to  receive  lands  and  tenements  to  him  and  his  successors  for  ever, 
to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to  have  a common  seal.  It  was 
to  be  a perpetual  incorporation.  “Here”  affirms  affirms  a learned 
authority  on  historical  law  in  some  interesting  remarks  upon  this 
particular  guild,  “ Here  the  important  and  characteristic  capacity 
of  a corporation  to  hold  lands  and  tenements  by  succession,  is  for 
the  first  time  expressly  and  distinctly  given  to  an  eleemosynary 
fraternity  ; but  it  was  not,  as  yet,  conceded  expressly  to  municipal 
bodies,  although  they  did  in  point  of  fact,  and  always  had,  held 
and  enjoyed  lands  and  franchises  in  succession  and  perpetuity. f 

The  hospital  survived  the  Reformation,  but  the  earlier  structure 
was  taken  down  about  1738,  and  replaced  by  another,  which 
again,  has  partially  succumbed  to  a more  commodious  building, 
erected  in  1858.J  It  now  maintains  22  aged  widowers. 

Beneath  the  floor  of  the  chapel  lie  the  bodies  of  the  founder  and 
his  wife,  and  over  their  remains  is  a brass  with  engraved  figures, 
the  one  of  whom  John  Barstable  died  in  1411,  and  Isabella  his 
wife  in  1400.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Darby,  who  built 
the  tower  of  St.  Werburgli’s  Church.  There  is  service  at  this 
chapel  on  Thursdays  at  eleven.  § On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  is  a building  comprising  twenty-four  apartments  for  the 
same  number  of  aged  women,  which  almshouse  pertains  to  that  of 
Barstable,  and  is  stated  to  have  owed  its  foundation  to  his  wife 
Isabella.  In  the  same  street  is  a third  almshouse,  which  was 
founded  by  Alderman  Stevens  in  1679  for  16  widows  or  daughters 
of  freeman.  The  interior  is  an  oblong  court,  at  the  extreme  end 
.of  which  is  a bust  of  the  founder,  with  the  date  1725. 


* Barrett,  537.  V 

+ Merewetlier  and  Stevens’  History  of  Boroughs,  p.  824. 
t Pryce,  206.  § lb.  207. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE,  OR  THE  LEPERS’  HOSPITAL. 

This  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  in  a croft  outside 
Lawford’s  Gate,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Bath  road.*  In  a 
charter  of  King  John  (12  March,  1208),  these  lepers  are  formally 
received  into  the  royal  protection ; and  a former  grant,  made 
when  the  king  was  Earl  of  Moretone,  of  land  for  their  habitation 
is  confirmed ; at  the  same  time  letters  patent  are  accorded  to  allow 
them  to  seek  alms  within  their  own  territory  without  molestation 
or  impediment.  This  document  is  signed  by  the  great  Wiiliam 
Marshall,  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  others. f By  King 
Edward  III.  the  hospital  was  granted  to  the  College  of  Westbury, 
on  the  dissolution  of  which  house  with  other  religious  foundations, 
this,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  college,  came  into  the  possession 
cf  Sir  Balph  Sadler.  The  sum  total  of  acres  of  the  demesnes  of  the 
Manor  of  St.  Lawrence  was  209  acres  and  1 rood.J 


st.  anne’s,  brislington. 

The  flow  of  the  Avon  for  the  first  two  miles,  in  the  direction  of 
Bath  from  Bristol,  exhibits  on  its  banks  a variety  of  the  business 
accessories  inevitable  to  a large  town ; and  consequently  the 
disfigurement  to  the  proper  scenery  of  the  river  is  sufficient  thus 
far  to  repel  any  admirer  of  the  picturesque.  There  is  a spot 
however  known  as  St.  Anne’s,  within  three  miles  from  Bedcliffi 
Church,  where  occurs  a passage  of  quiet,  untrammelled  landscape 
that  revives  the  river  into  worthy  relationship  with  its  earlier 
course  beneath  the  thickets  of  Leigh.  St.  Anne’s  Wood  is  not 
extensive,  nor  does  it  possess  any  very  fine  trees,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a sequestered  valley  of  much  beauty,  and  as  such  has  fre- 
quently been  transferred  to  canvass  by  the  artist’s  brush,  in  which 
form,  in  public  galleries  of  pictures,  it  has  probably  been  more 
often  regarded  than  in  its  reality,  for  the  spot  is  but  little  known 
even  to  many  long  residents  in  the  neighbouring  city.  To  reach 
St.  Anne’s,  the  way  may  be  through  Brislington,  past  the 
cemetery  to  “ Black  Castle,”  adjacent  to  which  is  a branch  road 
leading  towards  Brislington  House,  from  which  this  favourite 
place  of  religious  pilgrimage  is  about  a mile  distant. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  but  a fragmentary  story  to  tell  of  St. 

* Barrett,  538.  Botuli  Chartarum  I.  175.  + Hot.  Chart.  I.  175. 

$ Barrett,  539.  The  original  grant  of  the  estates  of  Westbury  to  Sir 
Balph  Sadler,  are  stated  by  Barrett  to  be  at  Ashton  Court. 
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Annes.  Imagination  must  replace  the  want  of  history  in  renewing 
the  devotional  life  of  the  place.  The  unique  old  “ uncommercial 
traveller,”  William  of  Worcester,  would  of  course  be  an  inevitable 
saunterer  here,  and  it  is  to  him  we  must  owe  some  of  our  limited 
gleanings  relative  to  the  shrine.  He  'first  of  all  mentions  that 
the  Chapel  of  St  Anne  is  two  miles  from  Bristol,  and  that  it  was 
founded  by  a certain  Lord  de  le  Warr.  The  Barons  le  Warr  at 
one  time  held  the  manor  of  Brislington,  and  the  chapel  here 
erected,  became  of  great  repute  for  sanctity  by  reason  of  its  being 
dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  “ Whoever  goeth  on 
pilgrimage  to  John  Thorne,  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  to  Saint 
Anne  in  the  Wood”  so  I)r.  Powell  argued,  “ left  his  father  and 
mother  and  brethren  for  the  time  that  he  was  from  home ; there- 
fore our  Lord’s  promise  applied  to  him ; and  therefore,  let  him 
put  in  the  box  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  whatever  he  would, 
he  should  receive  a hundred  times  as  much  more  in  the  present 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting  life.”*  Leland  says 
concerning  the  place : — At  2 miles  above  Bristow  was  a commune 
Trajectus  by  Bote,  wher  was  a chapelle  of  S.  Anne  on  the  same 
side  of  Avon  that  Bath  stondeth  on,  and  heere  was  great 
Pilgrimage  to  S.  Anne.” — Itin.  II.  57. 

The  chapel  was  an  insulated  building,  supported  by  nineteen 
buttresses.  According  to  W.  Worcester  the  dimensions  were 
58  feet  by  15  feet.  On  the  same  authority  we  are  told  that  there 
were  six  square  candles  of  wax,  the  donation  for  the  most  part  of 
the  guilds  of  weavers  and  of  cordwainers,  by  whom  they  were 
renewed  yearly  towards  the  day  of  Pentecost ; which  candles  were 
8 inches  by  7,  and  nearly  touched  the  vaulted  roof,  being  of  the 
astonishing  altidude  of  80  feet; — a height  by  the  way  quite 
incredible,  and  the  result  we  may  assume  of  a bad  guess,  or  of 
wrong  information.  They  cost  £5  each,  so  there  can  be  no 
question  of  enormous  dimensions.  Besides  the  colossal  lights 
thirteen  others  burned  before  the  image  of  St.  Anne.  There 
were  also  here  thirty-two  silver  (models  of)  ships  and  boats,  of 
the  value  of  twenty  shillings  each.'f  These  were  for  receiving  and 
containing  offerings  and  sometimes  to  burn  incense  in. 

Of  distinguished  visitors  to  the  shrine  we  can  find  mention  first 
of  the  victor  of  Bosworth  Field,  Henry  VII,  “who,”  says  Leland, 
“ in  1486,  rode  from  Bristol  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne  in  the 
Wood.”|  Also,  Edward  IV.,  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  his  queen, 


* Chapter  House  Papers,  quoted  in  Devau’s  Life  of  Latimer,  p.  155* 
t W.  W.  191.  X Lei.  Collect,  iv.,  185. 
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on  22nd  August,  1502,  paid  their  devotions  here,  the  latter 
making  an  offering  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.* 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1508,  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham — 
Shakespeare’s  Buckingham,  the  mirror  of  all  chivalry — who  was 
beheaded  for  imputed  treason  in  the  time  of  the  gory  Henry  YIII., 
made,  with  his  duchess  and  his  daughter,  an  offering  at  the  same 
shrine,  the  entry  in  his  diary  of  expenses  whence  we  derive  this 
point  of  information  being  as  follows : “ My  Lord’s  and  my 
Lady’s  and  my  young  Lady’s  oblation  to  St.  Anne  in  the  Wood, 
7 s.  4d.j"  The  remains  of  St.  Anne’s  chapel  have  been  destroyed 
within  recent  years,  but  the  site  is  yet  pointed  out  by  the 
cottagers  about  the  spot. 


COLLEGE  OF  WESTBURY  OX  TRYM. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  Westbury  occurs  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  a council  held  at  CloveshoJ  between  A.  D.  791  and 
795,  at  which  time  and  place  Offa,  King  of  the  Mexicans,  con- 
veyed to  his  faithful  Minister,  Prince  Ethelmund,  son  of  Ingeld, 
55  hides  of  land  at  Westbury,  near  the  River  Avon,  being  the 
present  Westbury-on-Trym.  Not  long  after  the  later  of  these 
dates,  the  same  royal  personage,  at  a further  council  held  at 
Clovesno,  presented  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  himself  and  his  parents,  60  manses  of  land  at  Westbury 
and  20  manses  at  Henbury,  to  be  retained  by  that  see  as  long  as 
the  Christian  faith  should  endure  in  Britian.  In  the  year  796 
King  Offa  died.  Again,  at  a third  council  at  Clovesho,  in  804, 
Ethelmund  being  dead,  his  son  Ethelric  produced  his  deeds 
of  heirship  to  lands  at  Westminister  or  Westbury.  His 
claim  being  admitted,  it  was  decided  by  King  Cenwulf  and 
the  rest  of  the  synod  that  it  was  free  to  him  to  dispose  of 
his  landed  property  as  he  would.  Subsequently  he  performed 
a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  upon  his  return  distributed  his 
estates  among  various  churches : to  the  See  of  Worcester  being 
apportioned  (besides  other  lands)  43  manses  at  Westminster  and 
Stoke,  the  gift  to  be  witheld  until  the  death  of  himself  and  his 
mother. 

Hitherto  we  have  no  direct  account  of  the  existence  of  a mon- 


* Nicolas’  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Eliz.  of  York,  p.  42. 

+ Cal.  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  497. 

£ Where  Cloveshoe  was  it  is  impossible  to  say,  some  antiquaries 
placing  it  at  Cliff  at  Hoo  in  Kent,  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Po Chester ; others  contending  for  Abingdon,  others  again  for  Tewkes- 
bury.— Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Vol.  1 .,  224 
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astery  at  Westbury,  although  the  name  Westminster,*  employed 
in  the  charter  last  mentioned,  sanctions  the  inference  that  a 
religious  house  Was  to  be  found  here  as  early  as  A.  D.  803.  But 
in  the  proceedings  of  a fourth  synod  at  Clovesho,  in  the  year  824, 
we  find  conclusive  evidence  of  a monastery  at  this  place 
from  the  fact  that  the  title  to  its  possession  nad  become  an  object 
of  contention  between  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Baxon 
family  of  Berkeley,  the  convocation  deciding  by  oath  in  favour  of 
the  former  claimant.  This  oath  was  attested  thirty  nights  after 
(according  to  one  authority  at  Westbury)  by  50  mass  priests,  10 
deacons,  and  160  ordained  clerks. 

About  the  year  983  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  effected  so 
great  a change  in  the  conventual  establishment  at  Westbury  as  to 
be  considered  to  have  founded  it  anew.  Oswald  was  nephew  to 
the  famous  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whose  interest  he 
- obtained  preferment  in  the  Church.  The  office  of  priest,  however, 
to  which  he  was  called,  proved  unsuited  to  his  disposition,  for  he 
saw  that  most  of  the  men  invested  with  it  were  totally  unlike 
himself  in  their  views  of  the  solemnity  of  the  functions  implied. 
He  therefore,  vacated  the  priestly  office,  and  became  a monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  At  this  period  the  stern,  uncom- 
promising Dunstan  was  waging  victorious  warfare  against  the 
secular  or  married  clergy,  who  had  then  enjoyed  a prescriptive  title 
of  .about  two  hundred  years  to  benefactions  in  the  Church.  The 
young  monk,  Oswald,  became  an  enthusiastic  proselyte  to  his 
views.  Dunstan  judging  that  his  disciple  only  required  extended 
scope  t(f  give  practical  energy  to  his  feelings,  procured,  upon  his 
own  advancement  to  the  primacy  of  Canterbury,  that  Oswald 
should  be  appointed  his  successor  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  assumed  his  episcopal  authority  than 
he  applied  it  to  the  ejection  of  the  married  clergy,  with  their 
families,  from  seven  religious  houses  within  his  jurisdiction.  One 
of  the  first  communities  to  experience  this  mutation  was  that  at 
Westbury,  where  Oswald,  having  displaced  the  seculars,  planted 
a colony  of  twelve  Monks  who  had  come  over  from  Fleury,  in 
Normandy.  I 

Oswald  himself  took  frequent  and  special  interest  in  visiting 
the  monastic  brotherhood  in  this  corner  of  his  diocese.  Here  he 
eagerly  sought  retirement  from  the  turmoil  of  his  ordinary  life, 


* Minster  is  a Saxon  word  signifying  monastery,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Bede  I. , 33,  &c — Vide  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary. 

+ Fasti  Eboracenses  I.  121.  Thomas’  Worcester  Cathedral. 
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finding  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  this  pleasant  vale  an  oppor- 
tunity for  spiritual  improvement  which  the  noisier  seat  of  his 
bishopric  did  not  afford. 

The  first  prepositor  whom  Oswald  appointed  to  Westbury  was 
Ednoth,  who  in  1005  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  was  afterward^killed  at  the  battle  of  Assendun,  in  Esses:, 
that  opened  Canute’s  way  to  the  Crown,  and  whither  he  had 
attended  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Edmund  Ironside. 

After  the  death  of  Oswald,  the  monastery  here  fell  into  decay : 
or  according  to  the  language  of  a monkish  chronicler,  was 
devastated  by  “perverse  and  piratical  sons  of  the  devil.”  insomuch 
that  only  one  priest  remained,  and  he  performed  religious  offices 
but  seldom. 

In  the  year  1093  Wulstan,  second  bishop  of  Worcester  of  that 
name,  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  part  of 
his  diocese.  This  prelate  is  favourably  known  by  his  pious  efforts 
to  supress  the  baneful  traffic  in  slaves,  for  which,  at  that  period, 
Bristol  was  the  principal  mart.  He  often  stayed  at  that  town,  or 
or  in  its  neighbourhood,  probably  at  Westbury,  two  or  three 
months  at  a time,  preaching  every  Lord’s  day,  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  putting  down  this  shameful  merchandise. 

Wulstan,  finding  the  monastic  buildings  at  Westbury  in  partial 
ruin,  took  in  hand  and  restored  them  in  a substantial  manner, 
newly-cementing  the  walls,  and  raising  a pointed  roof,  which  he 
covered  with  lead.  Then  reinstating  the  monks,  he  supplied  them 
with  vestments,  missals,  and  all  things  needful  for  bodily  and 
spiritual  comfort.  He  also  instituted  legal  processes  for  the  re- 
covery of  lands  that  had  become  alienated  by  lay  impropriations ; 
and  what  he  could  not  legally  recover  he  redeemed  with  his  own 
money.  In  the  charter  of  this  benevolent  prelate  are  enumerated 
lands  at  Henbury,  Stoke,  Caerleon,  and  other  places,  which  were 
thus  regained  to  the  monks  at  Westbury,  to  be  held  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  see  of  Worcester. 

In  1288,  an  ordination  was  held  at  Westbury  by  Godfrey, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  which  occasion  Thomas  de  Wuhe,  the 
Precentor  of  Worcester,  according  to  custom  summoned  those 
to  be  ordained.  But  John  of  York,  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester 
and  nephew  to  the  bishop,  asserted  the  office  of  sum- 
moning to  belong  to  him,  whereupon  at  a signal  from  the 
bishop  the  precentor  was  violently  ejected  from  the  chancel.  In 
the  same  year  Godfrey  attempted  to  annex  the  churches  of  his 
manor  to  the  prebend  of  Westbury,  which  attempt  the  prior  and 
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chapter  of  Worcester  opposed  (one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the 
opposition  being  the  ignominiously-tieated  precentor),  for  fear 
they  should  thereby  lose  the  right  of  electing  their  bishop.  They 
consequently  refused  to  seal  the  charter  of  transfer,  but  instead 
made  an  appeal  to  Pope  Nicholas  at  Rome.  A bull  thereupon 
arrived  from  the  pontiff  (15th  May,  1289),  delegating  the  abbots  of 
Reading  and  Wigmore,  and  the  precentor  of  Wells,  to  hear  and 
adjudge  the  matter  of  dispute.  Through  some  informality  in  the 
delivery  of  the  pope’s  missive,  the  delegates  refused  to  act  on  the 
instructions  contained,  so  that  a second  bull  came  forth  in  stricter 
form  to  order  the  hearing  of  the  cause  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  the  abbot  of  Reading  and  another.  These  referees, 
being  also  disinclined  to  act  in  person,  submitted  the  adjudication 
to  the  archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  but  found  him  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  commission.  After  further  delays  the  cause  arrived  at  a 
positive  hearing  before  the  King,  Edward  I.,  and  council  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  the  10th  of  June,  1290,  when  the  prior’s  agents, 
having  explained  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  invasion  upon  their 
rights  and  prerogatives  through  the  annexation  of  the  assigned 
churches  to  Westbury,  proceeded  to  read  to  the  assembly  the 
charter  of  Wulstan,  wherein  a curse  was  laid  upon  whomsoever 
should  remove  the  monks  from  the  said  Westbury,  and  replace 
them  by  secular  canons.  After  which  the  King  thus  spoke  : — 
“ I would  willingly  have  assented  that  those  churches  should  be 
made  prebendal  to  Westbury  had  you  so  minded  ; but  I desire  not 
to  wrong  your  church,  do  as  you  please.”  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  took  their  part, . and  said  that  the  state  of  the 
churches  could  be  altered  no  more  than  the  state  of  the  barony. 
Notwithstanding  this  adverse  decision,  the  bishop  (6tli  July,  1290) 
installed  at  Westbury,  Nigel  of  Wales,  John  De  Redberne,  and 
John  de  Hereford.  To  obtain  a ratification  of  the  act,  he  entered 
Worcester  attended  by  140  horsemen,  but  soon  after  departed  from 
the  place  (like  Naaman)  in  a rage,  because  the  chapter  refused  to 
set  their  seal  to  this  arbitrary  installation.  He,  however,  by 
persistence,  finally  gained  his  point,  and  the  monastery  became  a 
college  with  dean  and  canons. 

Bishop  Carpenter,  elected  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1448, 
conceived  so  great  a regard  for  Westbury  as  to  make  the  name 
part  of  his  designation,  enacting  that  himself  and  each  successor 
should  be  styled  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Westbury.  He  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  college,  surrounding  it  with  a turreted  wall  in  the 
manner  of  a castle.  Carpenter  died  at  Westbury,  and  is  buried 
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in  the  chancel  of  the  collegiate  church,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to 
be  seen. 

William  Cannynge,  the  munificent  builder  of  Redcliff  church, 
was  also  a considerable  benefactor  to  Westbury.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  took  orders  in  the  Church,  and  became  dean  of  this 
college.  He  died  A.D.  1474,  and  lies  in  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Redcliff.  At  the  dissolution,  the  manor  of  Westbury  with  its 
demesnes  was  granted  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  historically  known 
chiefly,  perhaps,  for  his  state  connection  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  when  removed  to  Tutbury  Castle  (A.D.  1585-6)  was 
under  his  custody  as  governor  of  that  fortress.  Sir  Ralph  was 
attached  to  the  sport  of  hawking,  and  his  royal  captive  delighting 
also  in  the  same  pastime,  he  yielded  to  her  importunity  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him  away  from  the  castle  to  participate  in 
the  amusement.  The  circumstance  reaching  the  court,  Elizabeth 
sent  a keen  remonstrance;  in  rejoinder  to  which  the  governor  ex- 
plained that  he  sent  for  his  hawks  and  falconers  to  divert  the 
miserable  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  prisoner  to  permit  her  to 
see  a sport  so  pleasant  to  her  inclination ; but,  he  added,  that  this 
was  under  the  strictest  precautions  for  the  security  of  her  person. 
He  concluded  his  reply  by  saying  that  he  was  u so  weary  of  life 
that  death  would  make  him  most  happy,”  so  that  also  in  his  case 
the  riches  of  the  Church  did  not  add  to  the  riches  of  his  content. 
He  complains  that^m  one  occasion,  when  in  Scotland,  his  enemies 
raised  a “ bruit”  that  all  his  men  were  monks,  and  that  he  had 
turned  them  out  of  the  abbeys  of  England,  and  now  that  they  were 
serving  men.  “ I gave,”  he  says,  “ a Greek  word  on  my  men’s 
coat-sleeves,  which  is,  Move*  avaKn  8ov\6c o,  the  Latin  whereof  is 
Soli  regi  servio  (I  serve  the  king  only).  How  the  bishops  here 
have  interpretated  my  word  to  be,  as  they  called  it,  Monachulus , 
which,  as  they  say,  is  in  English,  1 a little  monk,’  as  a dimunitive 
of  Monachus,  and  thus  they  affirmed  for  a verity.  Whereupon 
they  bruited  that  all  my  men  were  monks ; but  it  appeareth  they 
are  no  good  Grecians.  And  now  the  effect  of  my  words  is  known, 
and  they  be  well  laughed  at  for  their  learned  interpretation.”* 
Included  in  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  college  was  the  manor  of 
Clifton,  the  lease  rents  of  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  £10f 
a curiously  diminutive  sum  compared  with  the  present  house 
and  ground  rentals  of  this  beautiful  suburb. 

One  of  the  dedications  of  Fuller’s  Church  History  is  to  “ Ralph 
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Sadler,  Esq.  (grandson  of  Sir  Ralph),  and  to  Anne,  his  virtuous 
consort,”  the  quaint  historian  speaking  therein  “of  the  fair 
consort  of  Westbury,”  and  his  house  here  as  being  “known  to 
be  the  centre  of  hospitality,  whence  even  abbots  themselves  might 
learn  to  keep  a bountiful  table : where  all  were  welcomed  &c.” 

On  Sunday,  July  23,  1643,  Prince  Rupert  quartered  at  West- 
bury College,  and  the  same  afternoon  his  Highness,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Arthur  Atson,  some  other  officers,  and  his  Life  Guards, 
with  Col.  Washington’s  dragoons  passed  over  Durdham-down, 
along  the  river  Avon’s  side  on  the  right  hand  towards  Clifton 
church,  where,  from  the  churchyard,  they  took  a view  of  the  forts 
and  lines  of  the  enemy  on  that  side.  The  collegiate  buildings, 
upon  being  relinquished  by  Rupert,  were  fired  at  his  command  to 
save  occupation  by  the  enemy. 

In  a garden  a little  below  the  church  may  be  seen  an  old,  ivy- 
mantled  tower,  square  in  form,  with  battlemented  parapet,  in  con- 
nection with  a not  unpicturesque  modern  mansion  once  the  residence 
of  the  Hobhouse  family,  now  known  as  Westbury-college — a high- 
class  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Griffith.  This  remnant  of 
antiquity  is  all  that  remains  (except  the  church)  of  the  castellated 
monastery  where,  with  some  vicissitudes,  the  censer  swung  for 
seven  hundred  years.  The  exquisite  landscape  of  field  and 
woodland  circling  out  to  the  distant  horizon  is  unchanged  in  all 
its  chief  features  since  Oswald  adopted  the  spot ; and  in  viewing  it 
we  may  understand  how  its  tranquil  charms  should  retain  their 
influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  lived  from  infancy  to  age  at 
the  place,  and  render  the  luxury  of  its  rural  quietude  preferable  to 
places  of  more  pronounced  fashion  and  pretence. 

The  church  is  well  worthy  the  dignity  it  formerly  possessed  of 
being  the  chief  member  of  an  ancient  religious  college : it  is 
spacious,  handsome,  and  uniform,  and  viewed  from  any  point  of 
the  exterior  or  the  interior,  it  gratifies  the  eye  by  its  fine  pro- 
portions and  completeness.  It'  possesses  a nave  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  round  columns  and  pointed  arches,  above  which  are 
the  windows  of  a clerestory.  These  piers  and  arches  from  nave  to 
chancel,  together  with  the  north  and  south  arcades  to  the  nave, 
the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle  with  its  triplet  windows,  and  the 
south  wall  of  the  same  aisle  below  the  level  of  the  moulded  string 
course  beneath  the  window  sills,  are  of  13th  century  or  early 
English  architecture,  as  is  also  the  noble  arch  with  its  deeply  cut 
mouldings  and  foliaged  capitals  within  the  south  porch.  The 
chancel  has  an  apsidai  termination,  with  stained-glass  windows 
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inserted,  beneath  which  is  an  emblazoned  altar-piece  in  rich 
keeping.  The  tower  corresponds  with  the  body  of  the  structure, 
which  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  in  this  aspect  the  church 
was  probably  the  joint  erection,  or  rather  re-erection,  of  Bishop 
Carpenter  and  the  munificent  Cannynge,  each  of  whom  is  stated 
by  Dugdale  to  have  rebuilt  the  monastery. 

In  an  able  account  of  the  church  furnished  to  a local  paper*  at 
the  period  of  the  restoration  in  1853,  it  is  stated  that  “the 
curious  and  unusual  feature  of  a sub-chapel  to  the  chancel  was 
discovered  whilst  excavating  some  ten  feet  below  the  present  level 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a chamber  for  the  heating  apparatus, 
and  beneath  an  arched  recess  in  the  south  wall  a dismantled 
sepulchre  was  discovered,  which  from  after  investigations,  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  resting  place  of  Carpenter,  bishop  of 
Worcester.  A curious  painting  in  distemper  was  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  the  recess  mentioned,  representing  a funeral  procession 
passing  through  the  gates  of  a city,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
word  “ Worcetta,”  in  old  English  characters.  Copies  have  been 
preserved  of  this  interesting  specimen  of  the  mural  painting  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  we  are  told  the  colors  quickly  faded  on  being 
exposed  to  the  light. 

As  a prebendary  of  Westburv,  as  well  as  rector  of  Aust,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  voice  of  the  renowned  Beformer 
Wycliff  was  many  times  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  this  church : 
nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  that  John  Trevisa,  who  flourished 
as  did  Wycliff  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
anticipated  the  Reformer  just  named  in  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  English  tongue,  was  a canon  of 
Westbury-college.  Old  Fuller  calls  Trevisa  a “godly,  learned, 
and  aged  servant  of  God,”  whose  “ masterpiece  was  the  trans- 
lating of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  justifying  his  act  herein  by 
the  example  of  Bede,  who  turned  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
English.  . . . Whereby  we  may  observe  that,  midnight 

being  past,  some  early  risers  even  then  began  to  strike  fire,  and 
enlighten  themselves  from  the  Scriptures.” 


WESTBURY  NUNNERY,  (MODERN). 

Seeing  how  little  is  popularly  known  concerning  conventual  life, 
it  may  not  be  unpardonable  to  extract  the  following  from  an  article 
entitled,  “ English  Convents  and  Conventualities,”  by  a lay  Roman 
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Catholic,  published  in  11  Colburn’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.” 
u Here  is  a short  sketch  of  the  life  of  a nun,  which  is  taken  from 
the  rules  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Westbury,  near 
Bristol.  At  five  in  the  morning  the  convent  bell  rings,  when  the 
sisters  rise  and  repair  to  matins,  after  which  they  take  breakfast, 
which  is  a slight  repast.  At  a quarter  to  seven  the  community 
attend  mass  in  the  choir ; and  with  the  interlude  of  occasional 
prayers,  the  sisters  are  employed  until  half-past  ten  in  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  house,  no  servants  whatever  being  kept. 
But  sisters  or  persons  who  have  taken  the  vows  without  bringing 
any  fortune  to  the  convent  attend  to  the  outdoor  business  of  the 
community.  At  half-past  ten  dinner  is  served  in  the  refectory, 
during  which  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  morning,  absolute 
silence  is  imposed  upon  all.  This  is  the  chief  meal  of  the  sisters, 
and  is  we  believe  ample,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables  and 
broth,  with  coarse  bread,  together  with  a small  mug  of  weak  beer. 
A portion  of  the  sisters  waits  upon  the  rest,  and  one  reads  aloud 
from  a religious  book,  generally  the  life  of  the  founder,  St. 
Frances  de  Sales,  or  the  first  Superior,  and  have  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  refectory  as  their  morning  work.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal  the  community  disperse  to  their  respective  duties,  and 
at  half-past  eleven  the  bell  rings  for  what  is  termed  obedience. 
Here  the  superior  or  lady  abbess  meets  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity, who  approach  her  singly,  and  kneel  at  her  feet.  She 
then  receives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  sister  during 
the  past  twenty  hours,  and  directs  for  those  next  ensuing,  giving 
her  a certain  virtue,  such  as  patience,  contemplation,  &c.,  to 
practise,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  her  vow  of  implicit  obedience. 
This  done  the  community  again  repair  to  the  various  duties,  some 
of  which,  such  as  scrubbing  and  washing,  are  somewhat  trying  to 
the  hands  of  ladies  whose  penchant  once  rendered  the  lorgnette 
and  fan  the  sole  implements  of  pastime.  Between  this  and  three 
o’clock,  a certain  period  must  be  passed  in  outdoor  exercise, 
within  the  high  walled  enclosure,  when  practicable,  and  at  three 
o’clock  the  whole  community  repair  to  the  choir,  where  vespers 
and  complin  are  chaunted,  which  occupies  the  time  till  five,  when 
the  tea  and  last  meal  is  taken  in  silence.  After  this  recreation 
needlework  is  adopted,  and  conversation  permitted  to  some,  which 
at  length  after  repeated  interludes  of  prayer,  brings  the  monotonous 
day  to  a final  close  at  eight  o’clock,  when  the  drowsy  sisters 
retire  to  their  respective  cells.  The  standing  rules  of  the  convent 
strictly  direct  that  no  sister  shall  ever  look  out  from  a window 
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that  does  not  immediately  command  the  enclosure,  that  she  never 
shall  raise  her  veil,  so  as  to  reveal  her  eyes  to  a stranger ; that 
she  shall  never  touch  any  male,  not  so  much  as  to  press  the  hand 
of  her  father  or  brother.  In  this  convent  the  “ bars  ” are  main- 
tained ; that  is,  long  iron  bars  run  up  in  the  centre  of  the  stranger’s 
room,  so  as  to  divide  the  visitor  from  the  nun  he  is  desirous  of 
speaking  to,  who  can  never  be  seen  without  the  Lady  Superior’s 
presence,  or  that  of  some  nun  deputed  by  her  to  remain  as  a com- 
pulsory listener.  Private  communication  either  by  letter  or 
interview  are  wholly  impracticable.  Escape  utterly  impossible,” 


PILGRIMS  TO  COMPOSTELLA,  JERUSALEM  AND  ROME. 

In  connection  with  the  religious  life  of  the  middle  centuries  in 
Bristol,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  omit  mention  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  from  this  port  to  Compostella  in  Spain.  The  Pope 
having  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  decreed  that  a 
religious  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Santiago  or  St.  James,  should  be 
of  equal  efficacy  with  a voyage  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  a much 
more  serious  enterprise,  hosts  of  devotees  availed  themselves  of 
the  concession  and  left  the  shores  of  England  for  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where  a journey  of  thirty -five  miles  inland  brought  them 
to  Compostella,  the  centre  of  their  devotions.  The  scallop  shell 
retained  in  many  coats  of  arms,  indicates  that  some  one  of  the 
bearers’  ancestors  had  in  his  time  effected  this  pilgrimage. 
Bymer’s  Fcedera  supplies  the  names  of  various  ships  and  ship- 
masters who  received  the  royal  license  to  carry  pilgrims  to  this 
frequented  shrine.  The  following  are  some  instances  of  departures 
from  Bristol : — 

*A.D.  1428.  Thomas  Fysh,  100  pilgrims,  St.  John  of  Bristol. 

Wm.  Coton  j 

Jordan  Sprynge  > Owners,  100  do.  Mary  of  ditto. 
John  Monke  J 

“1*1434.  J.  Woderoufe,  master,  80  do.  Christopher,  ditto. 

Wm.  Weston,  60  do.  Trinity,  ditto.  , 

J1448.  (23  Hen.  YI.)  Henry  May,  120  do.  Mary  ditto. 

Robert  Stormy  200  do.  St.  Anne  ditto. 

John  Burton,  100  do.  Catherine  ditto. 

* Rymer,  Tom.  x.  396,  397.  f lb.  568. 

£ lb.  xi.  79.  See  on  the  subject,  “Ford’s  Spain,”  667.  Notes  to 
“ Southey’s  Pilgrim  to  Compostella,”  &c.  “ Robert’s  Social  History  of 

the  Southern  Counties,”  p.  288. 
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Previous  to  embarking  each  pilgrim  was  required  to  take  oath 
on  the  eucharist  not  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  gold  either  in 
mass  or  in  money  more  than  was  reasonably  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  &c. 

Southey  has  made  a metrical  summary  of  the  motives  which 
impelled  our  zealous  forefathers  to  offer  up  their  devotion  so  far 
from  home : — 

Some  went  for  payment  of  a vow. 

In  time  of  trouble  made  ; 

And  some  who  found  that  pilgrimage 
Was  a pleasant  sort  of  trade. 

And  some,  I trow,  because  it  was 
Believed,  as  well  as  said, 

That  all,  who  in  their  mortal  stage 
Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage 
Must  make  it  when  they  are  dead. 

Some  upon  penance  for  their  sms 
In  person,  or  by  attorney  : 

And  some  who  were,  or  had  been  sick, 

And  some  who  thought  to  cheat  old  Nick, 

And  some  who  liked  the  journey, 

Which  well  they  might  when  ways  were  safe. 

And  therefore  rich  and  poor 
Went  in  that  way  on  pilgrimage 
As  folks  now  make  a tour, 

The  poor  with  scrip,  the  rich  with  purse, 

They  took  their  chance  for  better  for  worse, 

From  many  a foreign  land. 

With  a scallop  shell  in  the  hat  for  badge 
And  a pilgrim’s  staff  in  hand. 

The  staff  was  bored  and  drilled  for  those 
Who  on  a flute  could  play, 

And  thus  the  merry  pilgrim  had 
His  music  on  the  way. 

These  pilgrimages  of  course  fell  off  after  the  Reformation,  then 
according  to  Molina,  a Spanish  writer,  “ the  damned  doctrines  of 
the  accursed  Luther  diminished  the  numbers  of  Germans  and 
wealthy  English.”* 

The  comparative  facilities  and  presumed  religious  benefit  of  a 
voyage  to  Santiago  did  not  deter  some  of  the  more  fervid  or 
adventurous  from  still  prefering  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  In 
William  of  Worcester  we  find  a memorandum  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1446,  before  the  festival  of  St.  James,  Robert  Sturmyn, 
a merchant  of  Bristol,  commenced  a voyage  from  that  port  to 
Jerusalem,  taking  with  him  160  pilgrims.  In  the  return  voyage 


* Ford’s  Spain,  G67. 
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his  vessel  called  the  Cogg  Anne,  was  caught  by  a tempest  off  the 
island  of  Modo  in  Greece,  and  in  a black  winter  night,  (Dec.  23), 
struck  upon  a rock  and  suffered  shipwreck,  thirty-seven  of  the 
mariners  and  pilgrims  being  drowned  in  the  waves,  to  the  great 
sorrow  (naively  says  the  narrator)  of  their  wives  and  friends  at 
Bristol.  The  bodies  being  washed  ashore  or  otherwise  recovered, 
the  pious  bishop  of  Modo  gave  them  honourable  sepulture,  and 
founded  a chapel  over  their  graves  for  the  offering  of  prayers  for 
their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  dead.* 

Names  of  Pilgrims  from  Bristol  to  Borne  occur  at  various  dates 
during  the  16th  century.  Of  these  under  April  1,  1586,  is  Jonas 
Meredith,  of  Bristol,  priest  and  formerly  alumnus  of  the  English 
College  at  Rome,  who  was  sent  into  exile,  and  had  his  necessities 
relieved  at  the  College.* 


GUILDS  OF  RELIGION  AND  OF  TRADE. 

To  the  cordon  of  religious  houses  without  the  walls  of  the 
town  a secular  counterpart  was  found  in  the  numerous  guilds,  or 
brotherhoods,  established  within.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  frater- 
nities were  wholly  secular — for  frequently  they  were  both  funda- 
mentally and  structurally  religious  in  their  purpose,  and  all  had 
at  least  a religious  basis — but  that  the  members  constituting  them 
were  of  the  laity,  whose  proper  avocation  was  the  every-day 
business  of  life.  The  modern  friendly  societies  and  trades 
unions  are  a coarse  representation  of  the  ancient  craft  guilds,  but 
all  vitality  of  likeness  to  their  prototype  is  lost  by  devotional 
exercises  making  no  integral  part  of  their  ordinances.  In  the 
trade  societies  of  the  present  day  offices  of  religion  would  be 
considered  an  impertinence,  but  in  the  mediaeval  gilds  they  were 
as  inseparable  as  green  tints  from  summer  foliage.  “ In  this 
respect,”  says  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  “the  Craft-Gilds  of  all 
countries  are  alike ; and  in  reading  their  statutes,  one  might 
fancy  sometimes  that  the  old  craftsmen  cared  only  for  the  well- 
being of  their  souls.  All  had  particular  saints  for  patrons,  after 
whom  the  society  was  frequently  called;  and,  where  it  was 
possible,  they  chose  one  who  had  some  relation  to  their  trade. 
They  founded  masses,  altars,  and  painted  windows  in  cathedrals ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  their  coats  of  arms  and  their  gifts 
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range  proudly  by  the  side  of  those  of  kings  and  barons.  Some- 
times individual  Craft- Gilds  appear  to  have  stood  in  special 
relations  to  a particular  church,  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  to 
perform  special  services,  and  received  in  return  a special  share  in 
all  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  of  that  church.  In  later  times  the 
Craft- Guilds  frequently  went  in  solemn  procession  to  their 
churches.  We  find  innumerable  ordinances  also  as  to  the  support 
of  the  sick  and  poor.  The  chief  care,  however,  of  the  Gildmen 
was  always  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Every  year  a requiem  was  sung  for  all  departed  Gild  brothers, 
when  they  were  all  mentioned  by  name ; and  on  the  death  of  any 
member,  special  services  were  held  for  his  soul,  and  distribution 
of  alms  was  made  to  the  poor,  who,  in  return,  had  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  dead,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.”* 

The  points  contained  in  this  extract  are  well  attested  and 
illustrated  by  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  various  guilds  insti- 
tuted in  ancient  Bristol.  The  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
established  (A.D.  1465)  in  the  crypt  of  St.  John’s  Church,  is  a 
particularly  interesting  example  of  a religious  guild.j  The  whole 
purpose  of  this  brotherhood  being  founded  was,  to  provide  daily 
masses  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  brethren  and 
sisterhood  who  belonged  to  it ; for  these  devotional  “ clubs  ” con- 
sisted both  of  women  and  men.  And  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  whose  names  were  written  in  the  bead  roll,  dirges  were 
chanted,  wax  tapers  were  lighted,  the  great  bell  was  solemnly  and 
periodically  tolled,  the  poor  were  fed,  and  the  prisoners  in  New- 
gate doled  in  bread.  The  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
“croud”  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  is  another  example  of  a 
religious  fraternity  of  the  like  kind.j 

Between  the  “ solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies  ” of  the 
purely  religious  confederations,  and  the  less  devotionally  absorbed 
craft-guilds,  were  the  Guilds  of  the  Kalendars,  of  which  the  one 
at  All  Saints’  Church,  Bristol,  is  peculiarly  celebrated.  Perhaps 
for  antiquity  no  other  English  Guild  could  compete  with  it,  its 
origin  receding  back,  according  to  its  own  claim,  to  a date 
preceding  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  if  William  Worcester  may 
be  credited  on  the  point,  to  as  early  as  A.D.  700.  The  con- 
firmation of  the  rights  of  the  society  by  Gualo,  the  Pope’s  legate, 
after  crowning  Henry  III.  at  Gloucester  (A.D.  1216)  in  these 
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words,  Propter  antiquitates  et  bonitates  in  ea  Gilda  refertas,  shows 
that  it  was  even  at  that  time  reputed  ancient.  The  following 
contemporary  account  of  the  society,  will  afford  fuller  informa- 
tion of  its  character : — 


GILD  OF  THE  KALENDARS. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  rites  and  liberties  of  the  Kalendars 
of  the  fraternitie  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  Bristow,  who  were 
a brotherhood  consisting  of  clergy  and  laymen,  and  kept  the 
ancient  recordes  and  mynaments,  not  onely  of  the  towne,  but  also 
of  other  societies  in  other  remote  places  of  the  kingdom.  In 
consideration  whereof,  there  was  a commission  sent  from  W alter, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  unto  Robert  Harell,  rector  of  Dirham  and 
Deane  of  Bristow,  dated  the  18th  day  of  the  Kalenders  of  June, 
anno  1318,  to  warne  all  persons  that  had  any  charters,  writings, 
or  priyilidges,  or  mynuments,  concerning  the  liberties  or  privilidges 
of  the  church  of  All  Saints  and  fraternities  of  the  Kalenders,  to 
bring  them  in,  and  also  to  enquire  the  truth  of  the  same,  in 
respect  that  most  of  the  charters,  writings  and  recordes  were  lost 
and  embezeled  away,  by  reason  of  fire  that  happened  in  the  place 
or  library  that  was  in  the  said  church  of  All  Sainctes.  To  the 
execution  of  which  commission  were  called  and  cyted  the  Abbott 
and  Coyent  of  St.  Augustine  of  Bristow,  and  diyers  burgisses  in 
the  name  of  the  Mayor  and  Commaltie  of  the  same  towne,  and 
also  all  Hectors  and  Vickers  of  the  same  deanery,  who  appeared 
some  in  person  and  others  by  theire  procurators.  These  certified 
the  said  bishop  that,  in  times  past,  the  said  fraternitie  was  called 
the  Guild  or  brotherhood  of  the  cominaltie,  cleargy,  and  people 
of  Bristow,  and  that  the  place  of  the  congregation  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  was  used  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinitie  of  Bristow,  in  the  time  of  Aylworde  Meane,  and 
Bristericke,  his  sonne,  who  were  Lordes  of  Bristowe  before  the 
last  conquest  of  England.  The  beginning  of  which  fraternitie 
did  then  exceed  the  memory  of  man;  and  did  continue 
successively,  after  the  conquest,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  said 
fraternitie,  during  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  William 
Rufus,  and  King  Henry  the  First,  and  also  of  Robert  Fitz- 
haymon,  Consul!  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Bristow,  and 
subsequently  in  the  time  of  King  Steven,  who  tooke  this  towne 
by  warre  from  Robert  earle  of  Gloucester,  that  was  founder  of 
the  priory  of  St.  James.  And  after  decease  of  the  said 
Steeven,  and  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  second,  who  was  sonne 
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of  Maud,  the  erapresse,  and  daughter  to  King  Henry  the  first, 
one  Robert  Fitzharding,  a burgis  of  Bristow,  by  consent  of  the 
said  Henry  the  second  and  Robert,  Earle  of  Gloucester,  and 
others  that  were  interessed  therein,  the  said  Guild  or  brother- 
hood, from  the  said  church  of  Holy  Trinitie  unto  the  church  of 
All  Sainctes  did  translate  and  bring  ; and  did  founde  a schoole  for 
Jewes  and  other  strangers,  to  be  brought  up  and  instructed  in 
Christianitie  under  the  said  fraternitie,  and  protection  of  the  Mayor 
of  Bristow  and  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine  in  Bristoll  for  the 
time  being;  which  house  or  schoole  is  now  called  the  Checker 
Hall  in  Wine  Street.  Note  here  that  the  place  of  Justice  called 
the  Tolsey  of  Bristoll  and  counsaile  house  of  the  same,  was 
budded  in  the  third  yeare  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  1549,  which  was  many  yeares  after  all  these  matters 
above  written  were  mentioned.  And  the  place  wherein  the  said 
kalendars  and  library  were  burned,  is  the  roode  loft  or  chamber 
next  unto  the  street,  being  on  the  north  side  of  All  Sainctes 
Church  over  the  fractured  tombe  of  queene  Elizabeth. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  every  month  after  the  first  bell  in  the 
church  of  All  Saints’  the  brethren,  clergy  and  laity  were  all  to 
meet  according  to  summons,  when  mass  by  note  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  one  of  the  chaplains,  and  oblations  to  be  offered 
by  all  the  fraternity  for  the  souls  of  the  brethren  and  all  the 
faithful  departed,  especially  for  the  infirm  brethren  were  prayers 
to  be  said.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  month  the  priest  was  to 
celebrate  mass  for  all  the  brethren  then  alive,  and  if  any  should 
die  the  brethren  were  all  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  were  to  say 
every  day  placebo  et  dirige , and  one  special  collect  in  their  mass 
for  thirty  days  after  his  disease.  The  laymen  and  those  who  were 
not  priests  of  the  Guild  were  to  say  for  thirty  days,  thirteen 
paternosters  and  aves  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  unless  they  had 
rather  celebrate  one  special  mass  for  him.  They  were  ordered  to 
promote  peace,  avoid  contention,  extinguish  schisms,  &c.* 


THE  TAILORS’  GUILD. 

Opposite  All  Saints’  church,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Council 
house,  was  the  church  of  St.  Ewens,  in  the  south  aisle  of  which 
was  the  chapel  of  the  Tailors’  Guild  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  These  obtained  their  charter  in  1398,  and  they  con- 
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sisted  of  brethren  and  sisters.  We  have  before  ns  a long 
inventory  of  the  accessories  to  the  altar  of  St.  John,  consisting 
of  rich  hangings,  tunics  and  vestments  of  green,  gold,  and  ruby,  in- 
cluding a frontal  for  the  reredos,  “ stained  with  images  of  St. 
John.”  Also  chalices  of  gilt  silver,  one  of  the  latter  weighing 
thirty-three  ounces.  Another,  the  gift  of  one  Margaret  Wylmot, 
in  1436,  had  inscribed  about  it  the  consolatory  legend,  “ When 
God  will  better  may  be,”  her  condition  for  the  donation  being 
that  she  should  be  entitled  to  her  obit  at  her  decease,  and  that  her 
name  should  be  set  in  the  table  among  “ gode  doers  of  ye  saide 
fraternitee.” 

They  had  a book  of  ordinances  containing  thirty-five  articles, 
acts  and  rules  which  were  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  King 
James,  in  1615.  Out  of  their  large  revenues  they  in  1701 
founded  an  almshouse  with  a chapel  in  Merchant  street,  which 
yet  exists.  The  old  chapel  of  St.  Ewen’s  was  granted  in  1551 
to  the  mayor  and  council  of  Bristol,  which  was  thereupon  taken 
down  and  a council  house  erected  on  the  site.  Until  1780,  no 
person  could  commence  business  as  a tailor  in  Bristol,  until  made 
free  of  this  Guild.  The  annual  feast  of  the  society  was  held  on 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  day,  in  their  Hall  in  Broad  street,  still 
existing,  when  a sermon  was  preached  at  the  church  of  St.  Ewen. 
On  one  occasion  a waggish  divine  is  related  to  have  given  out  for 
his  text,  “ A remnant  shall  be  saved,”  (Rom.  ii.  27)  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prick  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  by  his  discourse 
thereon,  like  touches  from  their  own  needles.  When  the  next 
24th  of  June  rolled  round,  he  confirmed  the  pointedness  of  his 
allusion  by  choosing  for  his  topic,  “ Him  that  taketh  away  thy 
cloak  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also  (Luke  vi.  29) ; but  the  too 
great  liveliness  of  his  text  on  the  next  anniversary,  of  “And 
there  came  divers  sorts  of  flies,  and  lice,  in  all  their  coasts,” 
(Psalm  cv.  31)  put  an  end  to  their  forbearance,  and  saved  him 
from  any  further  invitation  to  preach  before  the  Merchant  Tailors, 
We  may  remark  that  the  like  anecdote  has  been  related  of  South, 
who  might  be  called  Sidney  Smith  the  first. 

By  the  year  1808  this  once  powerful  guild  had  declined  to  two 
members,  Mr.  Arthur  Palmer,  and  Mr  Isaac  Amos.  These, 
however,  in  connection  with  their  legal  adviser,  continued  the 
routine  of  the  guild  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  olden  days  of 
prosperity.  The  two  merchant  tailors  faithfully  fulfilled  their 
trust  in  reference  to  the  almshouse,  and  provided  that  the  property 
should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital 
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after  their  demise.  Mr.  Palmer  died  first,  and  Mr.  Amos  then 
individually  embodied  the  else  abstract  society.  He  preserved  the 
forms  of  the  guild  in  paying  to  himself  12gs.  a year  as  a com- 
mittee, that  committee  in  its  complement  being  twelve,  besides 
lOgs.  as  master,  and  2gs.  for  auditing  the  accounts,  &c.  This 
should  be  no  disparagement  to  his  memory,  for  the  due  allowances 
were  maintained  to  the  almshouse,  and  in  an  age  of  general  dis- 
ruption of  old  societies  he  might  deserve  some  credit  for  strength 
of  character  in  maintaining,  though  only  in  himself,  the  constitu- 
tion of  a guild  that  had  its  origin  in  the  22nd  year  of 
Richard  II.* 

The  Almshouse,  in  Merchant  Street,  stands  on  the  site  of  some 
property  that  belonged  to  the  Guild.  There  are  nine  inmates, 
decayed  tailors  or  their  widows  being  preferred.  The  allowance 
to  each  inmate  is  7s.  a week. 


GUILD  OF  WEAVERS. 

“ In  all  towns,”  remarks  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  “ the  weavers 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  craftsmen;  and  the  contests  of  the 
handicraft  class  with  the  patricians  for  political  emancipation,  and 
its  victories,  were,  above  all,  the  struggles  of  the  Weavers.”* 

In  Bristol  this  powerful  and  honourable  craft  existed  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Weavers’  chapel,  in  Temple  Church, 
having  been  granted  to  the  fraternity  by  Edward  I.,  the  inscription 
therein,  against  the  south  wall,  being  as  follows  : — “ This  Chappell 
and  a Piece  of  ground  thereunto  Belonging  Granted  in  ye  Reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  to  the  Company  of  Weavers  for  their  use 
for  Ever,  1299.”  The  hall  of  the  Guild,  which  stood  in  Temple 
Street,  was  destroyed  in  1869.  Its  architectural  value  was  very 
inferior,  having  in  the  course  of  centuries  lost  nearly  all  features 
of  interest. 

The  Ordinances  of  the  Weavers  were  renewed  in  1369  with  the 
“mutual  consent  of  the  whole  fellowship  of  them,  being  an 
ancient  company  and  fraternity  within  the  citty  of  Bristoll.”  By 
the  original  charter  of  that  date,  now  before  us,  it  appears  that 
there  were  two  masters  of  the  company,  each  of  whom  held  office 
for  two  years,  “ the  one  called  the  old  Mr.,  the  other  the  new.” 
The  latter,  during  the  first  year  of  his  election,  was  to  “ collect, 
receive,  and  gather,  all  the  rentes  of  the  landes  and  tenements  ” 
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belonging  to  the  company,  and  to  disburse  what  was  necessary 
for  repairs,  &c. ; and  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  give  an  account 
in  their  common  hall  of  his  receipts  and  payments.  In  his 
second  year  of  office,  the  new  master  became  the  “ old  or  ancient 
master  ” of  the  company,  and  as  such  he  was  to  retain  £ 5 in  his 
hands  “ for  payment  of  accustomed  guiftes  yearely,  given  by  the 
said  old  Mr.  as  for  payment  of  wadges  to  the  wardens  and  clercke 
of  the  company,  and  for  other  expenses  upon  the  kinge’s  holy 
dayes  and  Quarter  dayes  amongst  the  said  company  to  be 
expended  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Mr.,  in  his  discretion,  shall 
thinke  meete.”  The  “ said  ancient  Mr.”  was  likewise  “ to  receive 
and  take  up  all  Incombes  and  other  duties  whatsoever  for 
admission  of  any  into  the  said  fellowshipp,”  two-thirds  of  which 
sum  he  was  to  bring  into  the  common  hall  of  the  company  within 
one  month  after  his  receipt  of  it,  and  add  it  to  the  common 
stock ; but  the  remaining  third  part  he  was  to  distribute,  like  the 
£6  before  mentioned,  at  his  discretion,  but  with  certain  limitations. 

On  St.  Luke’s  Day,  “ the  chest  or  box  ” in  their  common  hall 
was  to  be  examined,  and  if  the  sum  contained  amounted  to  oyer 
£40  after  the  third  part  of  their  income  with  duties  and  the 
above  £5  had  been  allowed,  £20  each  was  to  be  lent  to  or  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  two  masters  until  the  next  St.  Luke’s  Day, 
they  “ finding  severally  a good  sufficient  security e,  that  is  a subsidie 
man,  and  free  of  ye  said  Citty ; but  not  any  of  the  said  company 
to  be  bounded  with  thim  by  bond  in  double  the  value  for  repayment. 

When  the  sum  amounted  to  £10  over  and  above  the  £40 
agreed  to  be  apportioned  to  the  one  year’s  use  of  the  masters,  this 
surplus  was  to  be  lent  for  five  years  to  some  one  of  the  company 
who  might  become  a suitor  for  it,  he  “making  cloth  or  tufe  within 
the  citty,  and  employing  some  poore  of  the  company  to  work.” 
In  the  same  manner  further  loans  of  £10  were  to  be  made,  with 
due  securities  for  repayment,  until  £100  was  so  employed;  and 
then  the  company  might  dispose  and  lend  by  £20,  £40,  or  £50 
amongst  any  of  the  guild  upon  like  terms  and  conditions  “if  it 
shall  please  God  that  the  company  thrive,  and  the  stocke  thereof 
increase.”  On  St.  Thomas’  Day  interest  at  2^  per  cent  was 
payable  on  the  sums  borrowed,  which  interest  was  applied  towards 
the  support  of  the  Almshouse  belonging  to  the  company,  and  to 
the  relief  of  “poor  and  decayed  craftholders ” of  the  Weavers5 
Guild.* 


* For  the  original  document  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract,  the 
writer  is  desirous  to  express  his  respectful  acknowledgements  to  Edward 
Strickland,  Esq.,  junr. 
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GUILD  OF  FULLERS. 

The  Ordinances  of  the  Fullers’  Guild  were  confirmed  in  the 
Guildhall,  Bristol,  in  1406.  By  these,  four  officers  were  appointed 
to  search  out  and  “ do  away  with  all  kinds  of  bad  work  and  deceit 
which  divers  people,  not  knowing  the  craft,  from  time  to  time  do,” 
“ and  likewise  to  keep  watch  over  the  servants  and  workmen  of 
the  same  craft  within  the  franchise  of  Bristol,  so  that  the  said 
servants  and  workmen  should  not  take  more  wages  than  of  old 
time  is  accustomed  and  ordained.”  These  wages  were  not  to  be 
more  than  fourpence  a day  “ from  the  first  Monday  in  Lent  till 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing;  and  from  the  said  Feast 
of  St.  Michael  till  the  same  Monday  in  Lent,  threepence  a day.'' 
If  any  of  the  masters  paid  more  to  the  workmen  than  thus 
ordained  he  was  to  be  fined  iis.  each  time,  and  if  the  men 
accepted  more  they  were  to  be  fined  each  time  xiid.  Also,  “it  is 
ordained  and  agreed  that  henceforth  no  man  of  the  craft  shall  full 
or  amend  any  manner  of  cloth  which  has  been  fulled  out  of  the 
town,  under  penalty  of  vi  s.  viii  d.”* 


GUILD  OF  BAKERS. 

To  this  important  company  we  have  antecedently  referred. f 
In  the  manuscript  proceedings  of  the  Guild  it  is  recorded  that  in 
the  year  1499  “was  oure  haule  (hall)  purchesyd  for  the  terine  of 
lx  yer  & oon.  And  a good  Dede  made  ther  apone,  & seled. 
Also,  that  yer  was  our  hawle  wasshed  & paynteyd  and  new  hang 
with  stayned  clothes,  with  helpe  off  the  seyde  Crafte ; and  every 
cloth  his  Image  : That  ys  for  to  sey  oon  clothe  of  Seynt  Clement ; 
oon  clothe  of  Seynt  Thomas  of  Canterbury ; oon  clothe  of  Seynt 
Mychel ; oon  clothe  of  Seynt  James  the  Pilgrym ; oon  clothe  of 
Seynt  Peter ; oon  lytill  clothe  of  Seynt  John  the  Baptist  with  a 
houter  (?)  yn  hym ; oon  clothe  of  Seynt  Stephen ; And  another 
lytyll  cloth  withowth  an  Image.  The  sum  of  all  the  stayned 


* Smith’s  Gilds,  286. 

+ Page  193,  where  the  original  Guild  Book  of  the  Bakers  is  described 
to  have  been  “once  possessed  by  Mr.  Kerslake.”  We  since  find  this 
unique  document  to  be  still  in  that  gentleman’s  possession,  and  it  is  to 
his  liberal  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  further  extracts  ; which  favour 
we  here  cordially  acknowledge. 
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clothis  more  and  lasse  is  Yiii.”  These  cloths  or  draperies  were 
probably  banners  that  were  carried  in  their  processions. 

So  vital  a consideration  was  the  maintenance  of  lights  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Clement  that  the  funds  of  the  brotherhood  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  wax  tapers 
alone.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  waxmen  “ to  see  the  lights  taken 
down  and  weighed  at -the  waxmakers,”  and  then  “with  their 
company  to  fetch  the  said  lights,5’  and  bring  them  to  the  Black 
Friars  “ yn  as  goodely  manner  as  they  canne,  and  sett  hit  uppe 
on  the  beme  before  the  awter  of  Seynt  Clement.  And  the  mony 
of  Seynt  Clement  his  box  to  pay  for  the  makyng  of  the  seyde 
lyzt.  And  the  mony  to  be  delyveryd  by  the  hondds  of  the 
masterys.  Also  the  seyde  waxmen  desyred  of  the  masterys  that 
every  stranger  after  that  he  hath  servyd  a month  then  he  (is)  to 
pay  his  xii d.  And  to  serve  vi  wekks  and  pay  a peny,  and  every 
month  foloying  a penv.'7  In  the  first  year  the  names  of  seventeen 
“ strangers 35  are  recorded,  who  paid  their  12d.  to  become  free  of 
the  craft. 

Later  in  the  book  there  is  this  admonitory  couplet : — 

We  writ  our  name  for  to  betray 
He  that  shall  steal  our  book  away. 

In  the  venerable  Calendar  of  Hicart  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  “ Maire  of  Bristow  anon  after  Mighelmas,  to  do 
calle  byfore  hym  in  the  yelde  hall,  or  counseill  hous,  all  the 
Bakers  of  Bristow,  there  to  understand  what  stuffe  they  have  of 
whete.  And  after  whate  sise  they  shall  bake,  and  to  assist  and 
counseil  theyrn  in  theire  byeng  and  barganyng  with  the  Bagers, 
such  as  bryngeth  whete  to  towne,  as  well  in  trowys,  as  otherwyse 
by  lande  and  by  water,  in  kepyng  downe  of  the  market.  And 
that  the  Bakers  lak  no  stuffe,  in  especiall  agenst  the  fest  of 
Christmas,  and  at  suche  tymes  as  many  straungers  resorteth  to 
the  towne.  And  the  Maire,  dyvers  tymes  to  oversee  the  weyeng 
of  brede,  at  such  seasons  as  he  thynketh  necessary  and  requisite, 
after  his  discretion,  or  upon  compleyntez  made  unto  hym  for  the 
same.  And  that  the  Bakers  enliaunce  not  their  sises  above  yjd. 
at  ones,  according  to  the  statute,  &c.  And  whate  Baker  that 
breketh  the  sise,  to  be  punyssked  after  the  constitution  of  the 
Towne,  &c.”* 

On  Corpus  Ckristi  Day  it  was  customary  for  the  craft  to  go  in 


Smith’s  Gilds,  424. 
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procession  to  the  High  Cross ; and  entries  occur  of  payments  on 
such  occasions  to  bearers  of  the  “ pageants,”  and  to  minstrels  for 
their  music. 


COMPANY  OF  BREWERS. 

Soon  after  Michaelmas  all  the  brewers  were  to  attend  at  the 
Council  House,  when  a certain  price  for  malt  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  Mayor,  which  price  every  brewer  was  to  observe  under  a 
penalty  of  40s.  On  the  shifting  days  of  the  week,  especially  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  Mayor  went  in  the  mornings  to  the 
brewers’  houses  “ to  oversee  them  in  the  serving  of  their  ale  to 
the  poor  commons  of  the  town,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
true  measure;”  and  his  Alekonner  with  him  “to  taste,  and 
understand  that  the  ale  be  gode,  able,  and  sety,  keping  their  sise 
or  to  be  punished  for  the  same,  &c.”* 

In  the  Mayoralty  of  John  Williams  (1519)  the  “Ale  Connor” 
was  directed  to  go  boldly  “ on  every  shifting  day  in  the  year  into 
the  houses  of  the  common  brewers,  before  the  shifting  of 
every  cask  of  the  ale,”  and  there  taste  the  same ; and  if  he  found 
it  good  and  wholesome  for  man’s  body,  so  to  commend  it ; and  if 
he  found  it  contrary  and  unlawful  for  the  king’s  people,  then  he 
should  “command  the  same  brewer  not  to  make  any  sale  or 
utterance  thereof  to  the  subjects ; and  that  every  common  brewer 
shall  obey  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  make  no  resist- 
ance, let,  or  impediment  against  him,  cur  pain  of  being  fined 
6s.  8d.”  The  time  for  shifting  was  ordered  to  be  “ in  the  winter, 
between  Allhallowstide  and  Candlemas,  before  5 o’clock  in  the 
morning ; and  in  the  summer,  between  Candlemas  and  Allhallows- 
tide, before  4 o’clock  in  the  morning. ”f  “ The  headdy  ale  and 
beere,”  says  Harrison,  somewhat  later  in  date,  “ for  the 
mightynesse  thereof  among  such  as  seeke  it  out,  is  commonlye 
called  huffecappe,  the  madde  Dogge,  Aungels’  foode,  Dragon’s 
milke,  &c.  It  is  incredible  to  say  how  our  Maultbugges  lug  at 
this  liquor,  even  as  pigges  shoulde  lye  in  a rowe,  lugging  at  their 
dame’s  teates,  tyll  they  lye  still  again,  and  be  not  able  to  wagge. 
Neither  did  Romulus  and  Remus  sucke  their  shee  wolfe  Lupa 
wyth  such  eger  and  sharpe  devotion  as  these  men  hale  at  huffcappe 
tyll  they  be  read  as  cockes,  and  little  wiser  than  their  combes.”J 

* Smith’s  Gilds,  425.  + Newcome’s  Annals  of  Bristol-  63 

X Harrison’s  Description  of  Britain,  Hollinshe&d,  p.  86. 
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The  only  inns  that  were  allowed  in  Bristol,  and  attested  by 
name  on  1st  March,  3rd  James  I.  (1606),  were  the  following: — 
The  Black  Bear 
White  Horse 
Red  Lion 
The  Lamb 

Antelope,  alias  the  Black  Horse 

* White  Lion 

* Three  Kings 
The  Bell 

* The  Saracen’s  Head 
The  Crown,  alias  Guilder’s  Inn 

* The  Swan 
The  Lamb 
The  Dolphin 
The  Horse  Shoe 
The  Elephant,  alias  The  Spur 
The  White  Lion 
White  Hart 

Jonas,  alias  the  New  Inn 
Of  these  many  have  long  disappeared,  and  several  within  the  last 
few  years.  Those  that  remain  we  have  marked  by  an  asterisk.  (*) 


Redcliff  Street 


Thomas  Street 


Without  Temple  Gate 
High  Street 
Maryport  Street 

Wine  Street 


Broad  Street 
Corn  Street 


MERCHANT  VENTURERS. 

As  early  as  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  IV.  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  claimed  to  be  an  ancient  guild : at  which  date  they 
petitioned  for  the  confirmation  of  their  prerogatives.  Their 
supplication  was  granted ; and  it  was  commanded  that  the  Mayor 
and  Town  Council  should  yearly  assemble  fifteen  days  after 
Michaelmas,  in  order  to  choose  a person  who  had  been  Mayor  or 
Sheriff,  to  be  Master  of  the  Fellowship  of  Merchants,  together 
with  two  Wardens,  and  other  officers.  The  Chapel  of  Spicer’s 
Hall,  on  the  Welsh  Back,  was  engaged  for  their  place  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  “ draught  chamber”  of  the  same  mansion  was  to 
serve  for  their  business  meetings.  All  merchants  were  to  attend 
(if  in  town),  upon  summons,  or  to  pay  one  pound  of  wax  to  the 
Master  and  Fellowship.  All  rules  for  selling  to  strangers  “ any 
of  the  four  merchandises  ” were  to  be  kept,  on  pain  of  20s.  for 
each  default,  “one-half  to  the  fellowship,  the  other  to  the 
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chamber.”  Nor  upon  pain  aforesaid  were  they  to  sell  to  any 
stranger  under  the  ruled  price.* 

The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
undoubtedly  the  traditional  representative  of  the  ancient  Guild  of 
Merchants,  whose  ordinances,  as  just  stated,  were  renewed  by 
Edward  IV.,  but  whose  liberties  “ to  buy  and  sell  in  the 
town  freely  and  quietly  from  all  toll  and  customs,  &c.,”  had  been 
antecedently  confirmed  by  John,  Earl  of  Moreton,  afterwards 
King  John.  The  present  company  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI., 
whose  charter  recites  that  men  who  had  never  been  apprenticed 
to  merchants  having  with  strange  ships  encroached  upon  the 
trade  of  the  port,  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  irregularities 
the  freemen  of  the  city  using  the  art  or  mystery  of  Merchant 
Venturers  should  be  incorporated  by  the  style  of  the  “ Masters, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  the  City 
of  Bristol.”  It  was  likewise  granted  that  they  should  choose  a 
master  and  two  wardens  of  the  mystery,  “ who  would  be  sworn 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  have  power  to  make  ordinances 
for  the  profitable  government  of  the  mystery  and  the  men  of  the 
same,  and  such  only  as  did  touch  and  concern  the  said  mystery ; 
but  not  in  prejudice  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol,  or  any  of  the  royal  charters,  or  of  the  Society  of 
Merchants  trading  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  the  parts  adjacent;  and  that  none  should  practise 
the  art  of  merchandize  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  except  such  as 
were  admitted  into  the  said  society  or  otherwise  apprenticed,  or 
had  used  the  mystery  for  seven  years.”j*  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed, by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  Merchant  Venturers  having  aided  the 
queen  with  twenty-five  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  it  was 
further  enacted  that  any  who  should  exercise  the  recourse  of 
merchandize  beyond  the  seas  unless  admitted  into  the  society,  or 
else  serving  or  apprenticed  to  the  mystery  for  seven  years,  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  the  goods  and  merchandizes  so 
trafficked  in,  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  be  divided 
between  the  society  and  the  civic  corporation.^;  This  Act  was 
repealed  five  years  after  (13  Eliz.,  c 22)  by  a fresh  enactment 
which  recites  “ that  no  manner  of  benefit  or  commodity  appeareth 
to  grow  by  the  said  act,  &c.” 


Barrett,  181. 


+ Lunell’s  Port  Improvement  Question,  53. 
t Lunell,  24. 
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The  next  notice  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  appears  in  the 
Council  Book  of  the  Civic  Corporation,  31st  December,  1605. 
On  that  day  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  to  be  governed 
amongst  themselves  by  such  orders  as  should  be  set  down  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  and  according  to  the 
charters  of  the  city,  and  by  the  masters,  wardens,  and  community 
and  corporation  of  merchants  within  the  City  of  Bristol. 

Charles  I.  (7  Jan.  1638)  restored  to  the  society  the  charter  of 
Edward  VI.,  that  had  been  extended,  but  afterwards  repealed  by 
Elizabeth.  By  the  restored  charter  “the  master,  wardens, 
assistants,  and  commonalty  were  to  meet  annually  on  the  10th  of 
November  in  their  merchant’s  hall,  and  elect  one  of  the  com- 
monalty to  be  master,  two  of  the  assistants  to  be  wardens,  and 
ten  of  the  more  discreet  men  of  the  society  to  be  assistants  for 
the  following  year.  The  master  and  wardens  were  to  be  sworn 
before  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  preceding  year,  or  any  two 
of  them.  Power  was  given  to  the  whole  society  to  remove  any  of 
of  the  assistants  for  misbehaviour,  and  to  elect  others.”*  A 
second  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  and  “in  consideration 
that  the  merchants  of  Bristol  have  expressed  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  us  in  these  late  times  of  difficulties,  when  even  the 
citizens  of  London  and  the  merchants  thereof,  who  have  enjoyed 
many  more  privileges  and  immunities  for  the  advancing  of  a free 
and  complete  trade  into  all  foreign  parts,  have  forgotten  their 
duty  unto  us,  and  many  of  them  have  traitorously  rebelled  against 
us,”  it  grants  to  the  company  of  Merchants  of  Bristol  and 
their  successors,  that  they  may  have  a free  trade  whithersoever 
the  Eastland  or  Russia  companies  of  London  might  trade,  &c. 
This  second  charter  of  Charles  I.  did  not  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  society,  which  is  therefore  now  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  charter  of  lbSS.j- 

The  proper  characteristic  of  the  company  as  qualified  by  their 
charters  of  being  a guild  of  commerce  and  nothing  more  has 
been  practically  changed  in  modern  times.  In  respect  to  being  a 
kind  of  feudal  corporation  and  monopolists  of  foreign  trade,  its 
once  enormous  power  has  collapsed,  and  it  now  lies,  like  King 
Arthur  after  his  last  battle,  but  as  a shattered  column.  It  has, 
however,  renewed  its  youth  by  becoming  “ from  its  respectability, 
the  almoner  of  many  noble  charities,”  and  (even  an  enemy  him- 


* Lunell,  26. 


+ Lunell,  27. 
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self  being  the  judge)  “ the  society  has  proved  a most  faithful 
steward  in  this  respect.”* 

Almost  the  only  part  of  the  charter  now  observed  with  strictness 
by  the  merchants,  is  the  care  they  take  to  elect  none  into  their 
society  who  are  not  already  freemen  of  the  city.  By  the  regula- 
tions now  followed  in  the  yearly  election  of  officers,  the  master 
must  be  one  who  has  been  master,  warden,  or  assistant.  The 
present  master  nominates  one  such  candidate,  the  wardens  and 
assistants  one,  and  the  commonalty  one,  and  from  these  three  the 
election  is  made  by  a majority  of  the  whole  society  present. j* 
The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  monthly.  No  salaries  are  paid 
to  the  master  or  any  of  the  officers,  nor  does  any  pecuniary  benefit 
accrue  to  members. 

The  right  of  admission  into  the  society  according  to  present 
demands,  is  obtained  in  three  ways,  by  birth,  by  apprenticeship, 
and  by  purchase.  “ Every  son  of  a Merchant  Venturer,  bom 
after  his  father  became  a member,  is  entitled,  by  birth,  after  taking 
up  his  own  freedom  of  the  city,  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of 
merchants.  No  necessary  qualification  exists  with  respect  to  the 
trade  or  profession  actually  exercised  by  him.  The  only  refusal 
to  admit,  on  that  ground,  was  on  the  application  of  a clergyman. 
This  case  was  dismissed  by  the  society,  and  finally  rejected.  One 
of  the  present  members  of  the  society  has  taken  orders  since  he 
entered  it,  without  ceasing  to  be  a member.”  Those  who  claim 
to  be  admitted  by  apprenticeship  must  have  served  a Merchant 
Venturer  for  seven  years  in  a mercantile  capacity. 

The  society  are  proprietors  of  considerable  landed  estates,  and 
possess,  among  other  property,  the  Hotwells  at  Clifton. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  CONSTITUTION. 

The  earliest  charter  granted  to  the  men  of  Bristol  in  common, 
appears  to  be  one  of  Henry  II.  (A.D.,  1164)  to  which  the  famous 
name  of  S.  Thomas  a Becket  is  first  of  the  signatures  of  witnesses. 
It  grants  to  the  burgesses  of  Bristol,  that  they  shall  be  “ free  of 
toll,  passage  and  custom  throughout  the  king’s  realm  of  England, 
Normandy,  and  Wales,  wherever  they  shall  come,  they  and  their 
goods.”  By  quittance  of  toll  the  lord  of  the  fair  where  the 
things  were  sold  could  claim  no  percentage  of  the  proceeds ; and 


A Burgess’s  Letters,  133. 
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freedom  from  passage  or  custom  implied  that  there  would  be  no 
ecclesiastical  or  crown  dues  payable.* 

A later  charter  of  the  same  king  is  curious.  It  confers  upon 
the  men  of  Bristol  his  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  which  they  were 
to  hold  of  the  king  and  his  heirs  “ well  and  peaceably,  freely  and 
quietly,  wholly  and  fully,  and  honourably,  with  all  the  liberties 
and  free  customs  which  the  men  of  Bristow  have  at  Bristow,  and 
through  my  whole  land.”f  This  donation  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
was  confirmed  by  Prince  John  in  1185  ;;j:  and  the  reality  and 
permanence  of  the  boon  is  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  charter  expressing  the  “ Rights  of  Dublin  Citizens  ” of  about 
a century  later,  the  native  inhabitants  first  of  all  claim  no  more 
than  to  enjoy  “ all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which  the 
burgesses  of  Bristol  have,  as  contained  in  the  charters  of 
Henry  II.,  and  John,  his  son;  also,  that  they  have  their  reason- 
able guilds  as  the  same  burgesses  of  Bristol  have.”§ 

A complaint  was  subsequently  made  by  the  merchants  of 
Bristol  that  their  privileges  were  infringed  by  the  infliction  of 
toll,  which  illegal  import,  however,  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  was 
commanded  by  a charter  of  Edward  II.  (A.D.  1312)  to  release 
them  of.  || 

By  an  ordinance  of  King  John,  then  Earl  of  Moreton, 
A.D.  1188,  (by  whom  the  town  and  castle  of  Bristol,  as  part  of 
the  Honour  of  Gloucester  were  possessed,  in  right  of  his  betrothed 
wife,  the  daughter  of  William,  son  of  Robert  Fitzroy,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,)  no  stranger  was  -suffered  to  remain  in  the  town  with 


* Seyer’s  Charters,  2. 

4 Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  et  presenti  chart  meaa  confirmasse 
hominibus  meis  de  Bristow  civitatem  meam  de  Divelin  ad  inhabitandum. 

4 Donationem  quam  dominus  rex  Anglia?,  pater  meus,  eis  dedit,  scilicet 
civitatem  meam  de  Divelin  ad  inhabitandum.  In  a speech  delivered 
at  the  Bristol  Institution,  in  1836,  the  author  of  “Lalla  Bookh"  made 
the  following  reference  to  this  Irish  appendage  to  Bristol : — ; £ To  those 
who  have  not,  like  myself  been  employed  in  searching  out  old  historical 
records,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  known  that  there  still  exists  an  old 
charter  of  Henry  II. , by  virtue  of  which  that  monarch  made  a present 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  to  his  good  people  of  Bristol,  to  have  and  to  hold 
&c.,  as  fully  and  peaceably  as  ever  they  had  held  and  enjoyed  their  own 
city  of  Bristol.  ” On  looking  round  me  ‘ ‘ proceeded  the  poet  ” here  in 
the  streets,  I should  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  we  of  the  green 
isle  were  about  to  reverse  the  terms  of  Henry's  grant, — to  turn  the 
tables  upon  you  as  the  phrase  is,  and  were  now  all  flocking  over  to  take 
possession  of  the  good  city  of  Bristol,  &c. — Speech  of  Tom  Moore  at 
Bristol,  Meeting  of  British  Association. — Felix  Farley,  Sept.  3,  1836. 

§Ib.,  238.  Ii  Documents,  Ireland,  Rolls,  p.  30. 
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the  purpose  of  selling  his  goods  more  than  forty  days ; and  that 
no  one  of  their  lords  should  have  the  wardship  or  the  disposal  of 
the  sons,  or  daughters,  or  widows  of  the  burgesses  ; but  only  the 
wardship  of  their  tenements  until  they  were  of  age.* 

Henry  III.,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  King  John,  came 
with  his  counsellors  and  tutors  to  Bristol,  as  to  a safe  place ; when 
he  permitted  the  town  to  choose  a mayor  after  the  manner  of 
London ; and  with  him  were  chosen  two  grave,  sad,  and  worship- 
ful men  who  were  called  prcepositors,  there  being  neither  sheriff 
nor  bailiff,  f And  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  leave  was  given  to 
the  burgesses  to  choose  a mayor  annually.^  So  far,  however,  as 
can  be  discovered,  no  original  charter  for  the  election  of  a mayor 
has  been  found  or  quoted. j 

By  a charter  of  King  Henry  III.  (A.D.  1247),  the  burgesses 
of  Redcliff,  which  was  a separate  borough  to  Bristol,  were  made 
accountable  to  the  same  justices  as  the  men  of  Bristol.  This  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  incorporation  of  Redcliff  with  Bristol. || 

For  the  confirmation  of  their  charters,  and  the  renewal  of  their 
liberties,  including  the  right  to  choose  their  mayor  (as  in  London) 
and  present  him  to  the  Constable  of  Bristol  Castle,  the  burgesses 
paid  to  Edward  I.  (A.D.  1300),  who  held  the  castle,  town,  and 
barton,  a fine  of  three  hundred  marks. 

(We  may  mention,  among  miscellaneous  grants,  one  of  16 
Henry  III.,  of  the  custom  on  imports  for  two  years,  for  repairing 
the  walls  ; this  grant  is  repeated  in  the  39th  and  51st  year  of  the 
same  reign,  and  several  times  after  in  succeeding  reigns.  Also 


* Seyer’s  Charters,  VIII.  The  burgesses  were  the  actual  ‘ ‘ inhabitants, ” 
not  “non-resident  freeholders,” — Merewether  and  Stephens’  Boroughs, 

I.,  460. 

+ Seyer’s  Bristol,  II.  7. 

J History  of  Boroughs,  Merewether  and  Stephens,  I.  416. 

II  lb.  The  principal  officer  of  the  king  is  the  “ prcepositus in  the 
Saxon  language  called  “reeve;”  in  the  Norman,  “bailiff,”  “provost,” 
and  ‘ ‘ maire  ; ” all,  in  effect,  meaning  the  same  officer,  notwithstanding 
so  much  importance  has  in  some  places  been  attributed  to  the  appellation 
of  mayor,  as  if  that  term  was  peculiaiiy  applicable  to  corporate  officers, 
whereas  it  only  described  the  usual  functionary  of  the  crown,  appointed 
originally  by  the  king  to  collect  his  dues  ; but  as  such  persons  were 
often  guilty  of  great  oppressions,  the  people  of  favoured  places  obtained 
charters,  sometimes  upon  the  payment  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
for  the  right  of  electing  “ one  of  themselves  ” to  fill  that  office,  a privilege 
which  the  king,  possessing  for  his  own  advantage  could  legally  grant  to 
others. — Merewether  and  Stephen’s  History  of  Boroughs,  I. 

Seyer’s  Charters,  14. 
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{51  Henry  III.),  custom  for  eight  years  for  repairing  the  castle; 
and  again  for  paving  the  town,  and  repairing  the  quay.  In 
24  Henry  VI. , customs  on  imports  are  granted  for  sixty  years  for 
repairing  the  quays,  walls,  and  pavement,  by  authority  of 
Parliament.  In  36  Henry  VIII.  occurs  a grant  to  the  city  of 
lands  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,*  whose  Prior  held  the  reversion 
of  the  Knights  Templars’  estates  in  Temple  parish.  In  47  Edward 
III.,  there  is  a commission  for  making  a perambulation  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  County  of  Bristol.) 

“We  must  remember,”  remarks  our  authority,  “that  as  the 
Mayor  of  London  was  directed  to  be  sworn  before  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  so  here  he  was  directed  to  be  sworn  before  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Castle  of  Bristol ; and  we  have  shown  that  the 
Tower  of  London  was  without  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
castle  of  Bristol  was  similarly  circumstanced.” 

A further  illustration  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  tenure  of 
Bristol  was  held  during  the  epoch  of  the  first  two  Edwards  is 
afforded  by  a grant  of  Edward  II.  (A.D.  1310),  which  committed 
the  castle,  town,  and  barton  to  Bartholomew  de  Badelesmere,  to 
be  held  during  the  king’s  pleasure  at  the  annual  rent  of  £210,  the 
whole  protection  to  be  at  that  baron’s  own  expense ; at  the  same 
time  he  was  to  pay  60s.  yearly  to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of 
Tewkesbury,  from  the  returns  of  the  mill  at  Bristol ; and  £14  10s. 
4o  the  same  abbot  and  monks  for  a chauntry  they  maintain  within 
the  castle  for  the  souls  of  the  king’s  ancestors  ; also  to  the  king’s 
forester  of  Kingswood  for  his  wages,  7^d.  a day;  to  the  warder 
of  the  castle,  2d.a  day ; to  two  watchmen  of  the  castle  3d.  a day, 
and  to  the  same  watchmen  for  their  night  watches,  a farthing 
each  (unum  obolum  aut  unum  quadrantem),  and  26s.  8d.  yearly 
for  a robe  for  the  custodian  of  the  port  of  Bristol. j*  Ten  years 
after  this  (A.D.  1320),  precisely  the  same  terms  are  repeated  in 
assigning  the  custody  of  the  castle,  town,  and  barton,  to  Hugh 
de  Spencer,  the  younger.^;  In  the  5th  year  of  Edward  III.  an 
injunction  from  the  king  was  received  by  Robert  Aspale  and 
William  and  Robert  Tracy,  to  make  inquiry,  in  company  with  two 
of  the  king’s  justices,  concerning  goods  and  cattle  to  the  value  of 
£2000,  which  this  Hugo  de  Spencer  and  Robert  de  Baldock  were 
stated  to  have  conveyed  away  from  the  castle,  liberty,  and  barton 
of  Bristol.  § 

* Reports  of  Commissioners,  Ap.  2,  1225. 

t Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  I.,  167.  + Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  I.,  254. 

§ Abbrev,  Rot.  Orig.,  II.,  576. 
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In  the  5th  year  of  Edward  III,  A.D.  1331,  a petition  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  yof  Bristol, 
against  Thomas  and  Maurice  Berkeley,  for  compelling  the 
burgesses  by  violence  to  do  suit  at  their  tourn  or  court  leet.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  charter  we  shall  immediately  notice  was 
granted  in  consequence  of  this  petition.  It  recognized  the 
existence  of  an  immemorial  court  lett  appertaining  to  the  burgesses 
and  confirms  it  to  them.* 

The  impending  withdrawal  of  feudal  domination  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  city  towards  self-government  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  in  this  year,  (1331)  Edward  III.  with  the  approval  of  the 
magnates  of  his  council,  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  and  quiet 
delivered  to  the  mayor,  bailiff,  burgesses  and  other  reputable  men 
of  Bristol,  the  custody  of  the  town  and  barton,  and  what 
appertained  to  these  without  the  walls  of  the  castle,  to  be  held  for 
the  space  of  five  years  at  the  annual  rent  of  £240.  At  the  same 
time  the  mayor  &c.,  were  to  guard  and  maintain  the  town  and 
barton  at  their  own  expense  and  pay  each  year  to  the  Abbot  and 
Monks  of  Tewkesbury  60s.,  from  the  returns  of  the  mill  at 
Bristol,  and  £14  10s.  to  the  same  abbey  as  a tithe  of  the  rental 
of  the  town,  &c.,  with  wages  to  the  forester  at  Kingswood,  the 
janitor,  and  watchmen  of  the  castle,  and  a robe  to  the  custodian 
of  the  port,  precisely  as  above  detailed  in  respect  to  De  Badeles- 
mere,  the  Constable. f 

In  the  year  following  this  grant  the  burgesses  paid  a fine  of 
£40  for  the  renewal  of  their  liberties  and  privileges-^ 

The  unrelinquishing  nature  of  the  royal  grasp  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, is  denoted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  flesh  and  fish  stalls 
were  yet  held  under  immediate  license  from  the  crown.  § Also 
(A.D.  1372),  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  gave  forty 
marks  for  license  of  appointing  a parson  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  to  protect  the  fabric  of  the  same  church  with  its 
contingents,  and  to  have  liberty  of  mortmain. ||  In  like  manner  the 

* Merewetlier  and  Stephens,  640.  + Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig. , II. , 39. 

J lb.,  60. 

§ 9 Ed.  II. — The  king  conceded  to  John  de  Bures,  for  his  good  service, 
the  flesh  and  fish  stalls  of  the  king  at  Bristol,  as  long  as  the  king  shall 
please,  in  the  same  manner  as  held  by  Roger  Filliol,  returning  the  same 
rent. — Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  I.,  226.  Edward  III.  conceded  the  same 
privilege  to  Alice,  wife  of  John  de  Bures,  namely,  the  stalls  where  they 
sell  meat  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  to  be  held  during  the  whole  of  her  life 
after  the  demise  of  her  husband,  so  that  if  the  same  stalls  exceed  in 
value  twenty  marks,  then  she  shall  answer  for  the  surplus. — 9 Ed.  III. 
Ib.  II.,  98. 


||  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  II.,  317. 
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Friars’  Preachers  gave  half  a mark  for  confirmation  of  their 
letters  to  have  a conduit  of  water  from  a fountain  in  the  King’s 
Barton,  called  Pamwell  (Penniwell  ?),  to  their  house  on  the 
Weir.*  These  items,  however,  were  strict  royalties,  and  such 
were  expressly  excepted  in  a grant  afterwards  made  to  Walter 
Derby,  mayor,  who  was  to  hold  the  town,  with  the  houses,  shops, 
and  gardens,  at  the  rent  of  £100,  with  an  additional  payment  of 
£20  salary  to  the  janitor  of  the  castle,  £40  10s.  to  the  Abbot  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  to  the  Prior  of  St.  James,  Bristol,  60s.,  from 
the  mill,  &c.,  the  grant  being  for  one  year  only.f 

The  following  curious  ordinance,  extracted  from  Bicart’s  MS. 
Calendar,  is  worth  quotation,  not  only  for  its  quaintness,  but  as 
affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  gradual  disconnection  of 
the  castle/  from  the  town,  and  the  release  of  the  latter  from 
subjection  to  the  crown  barons  as  lords  of  the  castle : — “ Hit  is 
so,  that  there  hath  been  alweyes  Maires  in  this  worshipfull  tonne 
seth  the  Conquest,  and  byfore,  whiche,  after  that  the  castell  of 
Bristowe  was  first  founded  and  bylde  by  that  noble  erle  of  Glouc’, 
Bobt.  Consul,  son  bastarde  unto  King  Herry  Beauclerk,  the 
yongest  son  of  William  Conquerour,  the  Mayres  in  that  tyme 
used  yerely  on  Mighelmas  daye  to  feche  and  take  theire  othe  and 
charge  at  the  castell  yate  of  Bristowe,  of  the  constable  of  the 
saide  castell.  And  the  same  was  contynued  unto  the  comyng  of 
that  blessed  prince,  king  Edwarde  the  thirdde,  which,  among 
other  fraunchises  of  his  gode  grace  grauntid  by  his  honourable 
chartres,  exemptid  the  saide  maires,  and  discontynewed  theym,  to 
feche  theire  saide  charges  at  the  castell  yate  of  the  foresaid  Con- 
stable, but  ordeigned  by  the  same  fro  that  tyme  sethens,  every 
mayre  on  Mighelmas  daie  to  be  chargid,  and  take  his  othe  of  his 
nezt  predecessour  in  the  Gwyldehall  of  Bristowe,  before  all  the 
cominaltee  there.” 

Stephen  Spicer,  who  was  mayor  in  1343  and  1344,  formed,  for 
helping  and  accelerating  public  business,  a council  of  forty-eight 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  who  were  to  meet  in  the  Guild- 
hall when  summoned  by  the  mayor,  and  there  proceed  to  business ; 
and  if  any  of  them  were  absent  the  business  should  be  ordered  by 
twenty-four  of  them,  or,  if  there  was  not  so  many  present,  by 
twelve.  Among  the  ordinances  at  this  time  confirmed,  is  the 
custom  which  still  prevails,  that  the  husband  of  the  daughter,  or 
widow  of  a freeman  is  entitled  to  his  freedom. 


* Abbrev.  But.  Orig.,  352. 


t lb.,  317. 
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The  first  mention  of  the  office  of  alderman  occurs  in  a bye-law 
20  Edw.  Ill  , which  provides  that  the  mayor  shall  annually  sum- 
mon before  him  all  the  weavers,  who  shall,  upon  their  oath,  elect 
four  aldermen  to  supervise  all  that  craft.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  each  of  the  four  aldermen  should  be  chosen  by  the  twelve 
principal  men  of  the  craft  of  weavers ; and  that  none  should  be 
chosen  aldermen  unless  he  have  a house  of  his  own  and  revenue 
(nisi  habuit  mansionem  propriam  et  redditum);  and  that  none 
should  be  chosen  mayor  unless  he  had  been  first  an  alderman.* 
u Hence  it  would  seem,  not  only  that  the  aldermen  at  this  time 
were  chosen  annually,  but  that  they  were  merely  masters  of  the 
guild  of  weavers,  and  did  not  necessarily  form  a part  of  the 
common  council,  as  the  forty-eight  selected  men  may  without 
impropriety  be  called  ; this  body  be  undoubtedly  the  type  on 
which  the  common  council  of  forty  was  established  by  charter 
twenty  years  later,  f 

Bristol  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cloth 
manufacture  for  which  it  was  in  great  repute ; hence  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  Guild  of  Weavers. 

The  most  important  charter,  perhaps  ever  accorded  to  Bristol, 
is  that  of  Edward  III.  (dated  8th  August,  1373),  which  con- 
stituted it  a county  in  itself,  a dignity  still  maintained,  and  one 
that  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  The 
details  of  the  privileges  included  in  this  grant  are  too  numerous 
for  quotation,  but  among  the  more  salient  were  the  return  of  two 
representatives  to  Parliament ; and  the  empowering  of  the  mayor 
and  sheriff  to  elect  successively,  from  time  to  time,  forty  “ of  the 
better  and  more  honest  men  ” of  the  town  as  a council  to  rate  and 
levy  taxes,  &c.;  which  common  council  in  nearly  the  same  form  as 
instituted,  is  yet  maintained .J  The  consideration  to  the  king 
for  this  charter  was  the  sum  of  600  marks. 

Pursuant  upon  Bristol  being  made  a county,  the  sheriff  was 
directed  to  hold  his  County  Court,  and  the  mayor  to  continue  to 
hold  his  court  as  had  been  accustomed ; also  the  pleas  held  at 
Bristol  in  the  court  of  the  king’s  steward,  called  the  Tolzey 
Court,  were  to  continue  so  to  be  liolden  before  the  royal  steward 
and  other  officers,  and  the  profits  of  that  court  were  as  heretofore 
to  be  accounted  for  to  the  crown.  || 

The  Court  of  Pie  Poudre  is  a branch  of  the  Tolsey  Court; 

* Municipal  Corporations  Reports,  Appendix,  Part  II.,  p.  1154. 

t Ibid.  I Seyer’s  Charters,  p.  59. 

||  Rep.  Municip.  Corp.,  Appendix,  II.,  1155. 
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and  the  proceedings  in  it  are  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  defendant  must  plead  instanter.  The  Tolzey 
Court  is  suspended  during  fourteen  days  annually,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudre. 

Richard  II.  (1396)  confirmed  all  the  former  grants,  and  directed 
that  the  steward,  marshall,  and  clerk  of  the  king’s  household 
should  not  sit  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  as  before  had  been  granted  in 
substance  to  the  citizens  of  London.* 

During  the  mayoralty  of  John  Spyne  (1421),  the  Sheriff, 
Nicholas  Bagot,  died  in  office : whereupon  the  mayor  caused  the 
good  men  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  town  to  be  summoned 
together,  who,  being  assembled,  elected  out  of  themselves  three 
persons,  in  order  that  out  of  these  three  one  might  be  chosen  by 
the  king  and  his  council  (by  the  ordination  of  the  charter  of 
Edward  III.)  as  Sheriff  of  Bristol  for  one  year.  It  is  an 
interesting  coincidence  with  an  after  great  name,  one  of  England’s 
greatest,  that  the  person  preferred  by  the  chancellor,  and  by  the 
council  of  the  king,  as  sheriff  to  keep  the  County  of  Bristol,  was 
John  Milton.  After  which  followed  the  appointment  of  John 
Milton  by  the  king.  I 

By  a charter  of  Henry  VI.,  the  town  of  Bristol,  with  its  gates, 
ditches,  walls,  and  other  appurtenances,  including  the  flesh 
market,  was  farmed  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  for  sixty  years  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £102  15s.  6d.  to  the  king’s  Ireasury,  and 
£57  4s.  6d.  to  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  to  the  janitor  and 
watchmen  of  the  castle,  &c.J 

As  to  their  municipal  elections  in  this  reign  “ the  mayor  and 
ten  others,  with  all  the  notable  persons  of  the  whole  common 
council  of  the  town  of  Bristol  assembled  (A.D.  1455)  in  their 
council  house,  and  by  their  right,  discreet,  and  sad  advisement, 
chose  Richard  Hollow  to  be  Mayor  of  Bristol  during  the  then 
next  year,  three  other  persons  for  the  election  of  sheriffs,  and  two 
persons  for  the  office  of  bailiffs.” [| 


* Merewether  and  Stephens,  738. 

f The  Red  Booh,  see  Merewether  and  Stephens,  826.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  in  the  fist  of  Sheriffs  as  contained  in  Bristol  Histories,  the 
name  of  this  John  Milton  is  not  contained,  only  Bagot  being  assigned  as 
serving  in  the  office  for  the  year  in  which  he  (Bagot)  died. 

t ftol.  Pari.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  625. 

||  Merewether  and  Stephens,  852.  Entries  of  the  elections  of  the 
mayors  of  Bristol  are  extant  from  the  fortieth  of  Elizabeth,  and  they 
are  all  by  the  common  council.  Ib.  1220. 
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The  before  - mentioned  yearly  fine  of  £160  was  granted  by 
Edward  IY.  (1568)  to  his  Queen  Consort  Elizabeth,  to  be  paid 
as  heretofore,  in  equal  parts,  at  the  feast  of  S.  Michael  and  at 
Pascal.  In  his  reign  the  customs  payable  to  the  king’s  household 
from  the  port  of  Bristol  were  assessed  at  £400.* 

The  curious  account  contained  in  Ricart’s  calendar  of  the  form 
of  inducting  the  new  mayor  in  the  time  of  Edward  IVth.  is 
worthy  of  more  notice  than  can  here  be  afforded  space  for ; but 
the  following  are  some  of  the  salient  features  : — 

“ For  the  wliiche  it  bathe  alwayes  sethen  ( i.e . since  the  charter 
of  Edward  III.)  be  usid  yerely,  that  the  iiij.  sergeanntes,  waytyng 
on  the  mayre,  shall  upon  seint  Giles  day,  the  first  daie  of  the 
moneth  of  Septembre,  warne  all  the  worshipfull  men  of  the 
Counceill  of  Bristow  to  be  in  theire  Counseill  Hous,  at  the 
Guylehall  of  the  same,  the  morowe  upon  the  daire  of  thexaltacion 
of  the  holy  Crosse,  at  thellection  of  their  Mayer  and  othir  officers 
of  the  yere  following ; every  man  on  peyne  of  x.li.,  as  it  was 
ordeigned  in  the  tyme  of  Stephyn  le  Spycer,  being  Maire  in  the 
xviiith.  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Kyng  Edward  the  thurde.  And 
then  in  their  saide  Counseill  Hous  sytting,  the  Maire,  the  Shiref, 
and  all  theire  brethern,  ffurst  the  Maire  to  exhort  theym  all  and 
every  of  theym,  with  a pater  noster  and  an  ave,  to  pray  to  the 
Holly  Goste  to  be  at  their  seid  eleccion.  And  thereupon  the 
Maire  first,  by  his  reason  to  name,  and  gyve  his  voice  to  som 
worshipfull  man  of  the  seide  hous,  and  after  hym  the  Sherief,  and 
so  all  the  house  perusid  in  the  same,  every  man  to  gyve  his  voice 
as  shall  pleas  him ; which  shall  alle  be  wretyn  by  the  towne  clerk, 
and  by  the  same  reporte  and  present  hym  that  hathe  moste  voises. 
Whiche  persone  so  in  due  fourme  electid  to  be  maire  slial  rise  fro 
the  place  he  sat  in,  and  come  sytt  a dextris  by  the  olde  maires 
side.  And  after  all  their  communications  there  at  that  tyme  he 
shall  be  worshipfully  accompanyed,  with  certem  of  the  seid  house, 
home  to  his  place.”  j 

The  new  mayor  having  due  leisure  till  the  “ festall  daie  of 
Seynt  Mighell  Tliarchangel”  to  “make  his  purveyance  of  his 
worshipfull  householde,  and  the  honourable  apparailling  of  his 
mansion,  in  as  pleasant  and  goodly  wise”  as  could  be  desired: 
was  to  come  on  that  day  to  the  Guildhall,  accompanied  by  the 
Sherif  and  “all  his  brethren  of  the  Counseill,”  who  were  to 
“ feche  him  at  his  hows  and  bring  him  to  the  saide  hall,  in  as 

* Rot.  Pari.,  vi.,  199. 

4*  Smith’s  English  Gilds,  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  p.  414. 
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solempne  and  honourable  wise  as  be  can  devise  do  to  bis  owne 
worship,  and  to  the  honour,  laude,  and  preysing  of  alle  this 
worshipfull  towne.”  Then,  “ solemnly  standing  at  the  high  dais” 
of  the  hall,  the  common  bell  having  sounded,  the  “ olde  maire” 
was  take  leave  of  “ his  brethren  and  of  all  the  commons  there 
being,  having  his  words  and  speaking  under  this  manner  of 
form”  : — “ Worshipfull  maisters  and  fiendes,  it  is  not  owte  of 
your  remembrance  that  this  day  xii.  moneth  I,  unworthy,  was 
sworn  to  be  maire  of  this  honourable  Citie  for  this  yere  that  is 
passid.  And  Sirs,  if  that  I have  done  of  negligence  and  wilfulnes, 
otherwise  than  right,  lawe,  and  good  conscience  wolde  to  any  man 
or  woman,  I will  pray  them  come  to  me,  and  I shal  be  ready  to 
make  them  amendys  in  that  I have  offendid  theym,  if  my  goodes 
will  suffice  thereto,  or  else  I shal  aske  them  forgevness  in  as 
herty  wyse  as  I can,  trusting  verilly  in  God  they  shal  have  no 
grete  causes  of  ferther  complaynts.” 

“ Furthermore,  maisters  and  ffrends,  here  is  a worshipfulle  man 
A.  B.,  chosen  to  be  oure  Maire  for  this  yere  comyng,  whiche  if 
his  grete  wisedom,  by  Goades  grace,  shal  refourme  and  amende 
alle  such  thinges  as  I of  my  sympilnesse  have  not  duely  ne 
formably  executed  and  fulfilled ; and,  worshipfull  maisters  and 
frends,  the  holy  Trinitee  blesse  you  all  and  kepe  you  in  pros- 
perouse  peace  and  felicity,  long  to  contynewe,  and  the  holie  gooste 
ever  be  with  you,  Amen.” 

The  town  clerk  then  reads  the  mayor’s  oath  of  office,  who 
thereby  engages  to  be  good  and  true  to  King  Edward  the  fourth ; 
to  reprove  and  chastise  misrulers  and  misdoers  in  the  town ; to 
“kepe,  maintain,  and  defend”  by  his  power  the  widows  and 
orphans  ; and  to  “ well  and  truly  serve  the  king  in  the  office  of 
the  Esehetour  in  the  shire  of  Bristowe.”  Also,  he  says,  “ I shall 
do  my  entier  payne  and  diligence  to  put  awey,  cesse,  and  destruye 
all  maner  heresies  and  errours,  clepid  openly  lolladries,  within 
my  bailly  from  tyme  to  tyme  with  all  my  power.  And  I shall 
be  assistent  to  the  -ordinaryes  and  her  commissaries  of  holy 
churche,  and  favor  them  and  mayntene  them,  atte  alle  tymes,  in 
all  rightfull  causes,  when  I shall  be  thereto  required  by  the  same 
ordinaries  or  be  her  comissaries.  Also,  1 shall  be  helping,  sup-' 
portyng,  and  favouring  to  the  Prioure  and  his  brethern,  the  priests 
of  the  house  of  the  Kalendars  of  Bristowe,  in  all  things  that  I 
may  lawfully  and  honestly  do  of  right,  as  her  verray  patron  to  the 
confirmacion  and  defence  of  the  rents,  londes,  and  tenements  of 
the  same  hous ; saving  every  mannes  right.”  And  I shall  do 
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every  man  right,  as  well  as  to  the  poer  as  to  Ihe  riche.  And  all 
other  thinges  that  longeth  and  perteyneth,  as  well  to  the  office  of 
the  maire,  as  of  the  Eschetour,  trewly  do  (as  nyghe  as  God  will 
give  me  grace.  So  God  me  helpe  atte  halydome  (and  by  this 
boke).  And  so  to  kysse  the  boke,”  &c. 

The  “ old  maire,”  having  delivered  to  his  successor  the  king’s 
sword  and  the  seale  of  office,  “ the  both  maires  were  to  chaunge 
their  places,”  and  to  “ avoid  the  halle.  And  all  the  whole  com- 
pany to  bring  home  the  new  maire  to  his  place,  with  trompetts  and 
clareners,  in  as  joyful,  honourable,  and  solemn  wise  as  can  be 
devised ; then  to  leve  the  new  maire,  and  then  to  bring  home  the 
olde  maire.” 

Having  dined,  the  whole  council  were  to  assemble  at  the  High 
Cross,  and  thence  to  “walke  honourably  to  Saint  Michael’s 
church  and  there  to  offer.”  Finally,  after  having  returned  to  take 
“ cake-brede  and  wyne  ” at  the  ‘ new  maires  house,’  every  man 
was  to  take  “his  leeve  of  the  maire  and  to  retray  home  to  their 
evensong.” 

On  the  4th  day  after  Michaelmas,  all  the  chauntry  priests  whose 
compositions  were  enrolled  in  the  red-book  were  to  be  summoned 
before  the  new  mayor — “ That  is  to  say  Everard  le  Frenche’s 
priest,  Richard  Spicer’s  priest,  John  Spicer’s  priest,  John  Stoke’s 
priest,  Walter  Frampton’s  priest,  Edmond  Hanket’s  priest,  Thos. 
Halleweye’s  priest,  John  Burton’s  priest,  William  Canynge’s 
priest,  John  Shipward’s  priest,  and  Thomas  Rowley’s  priest;” 
there  to  take  their  oaths  per  sancta  evangelia  and  per  verba 
sacerdotia,  to  observe  their  compositions. 

The  yearly  payment  by  the  bailiffs  about  Christmas  time  to  the 


city  officers  included  the  following  : — 

To  the  Mayor,  12  yards. of  scarlet — price  ...  £viii 

Item  for  his  fur  x marks 

Item  for  his  wine v marks 

Item  for  his  pension  £xx 

Item  for  his  minstrells v marks 

Item  at  Saint  George’s  feast,  ii  torches,  sum  £40  6s.  8d. 

Item  to  the  Shiref,  6 yards  scarlet,  price £vi.  xiiis.  ivd. 

Item  for  his  fur  v marks 

Item  at  Saint  George’s  Feast ii  torches 


The  recorder’s  pension  was  £10,  the  town  clerk’s  £4,  and  the 
allowance  of  20s.  for  parchment,  wax,  and  wine.  The  steward’s 
pension  was  53s.  4d. ; the  town  attorney’s,  £3 ; the  sword- 
bearer’s,  £3  ; and  finally  eight  marks  to  the  priest  of  St.  George , 
s 
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whose  chapel  was  in  the  Guildhall,  and  four  yards  of  broadcloth 
for  his  gown  and  hood.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.  the  profits  of  the  town,  which 
hitherto  had  pertained  to  the  Crown,  were  granted  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  and  their  successors  for  ever.  The  town  of 
Bristol  belonged  to  the  Crown  since  John’s  accession,  and  had 
been  leased  out,  as  stated,  sometimes  to  individuals,  but  more 
frequently  to  the  burgesses  themselves,  who  held  it  with  very  little 
intermission  from  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  In  the  17th  year 
of  Henry  VI.,  on  the  death  of  Johanna  (Henry  IVth’s  widow) 
on  whom  it  had  been  settled  in  dowry,  and  who  had  leased  it 
during  her  life  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  the  king  granted  it  to 
the  burgesses  for  twenty  years,  and  again  for  another  term  of  sixty 
years.  “ All  these  demises  (remarks  the  Government  Com- 
missioner) are  drawn  up  nearly  in  the  same  form.  The  grant 
in  fee  is  made  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  their  successors 
of  the  town  of  Bristol,  with  the  suburbs,  gates,  walls,  and  ditches ; 
all  houses,  lands,  tenements,  and  services  (except  the  castle  and 
castle  ditch) ; the  rents,  landgables,  local  tolls,  pleas  of  courts, 
fairs,  and  marteets  ; all  fines  and  issues,  jurisdictions,  and  custo- 
mary payments,  with  all  emoluments  and  royalties  in  any  way 
arising  within  the  town,  except  extents  of  lands  at  the  yearly 
total  rent  of  £160.  In  the  following  reign  of  Richard  III.,  £60 
of  this  rent  was  released  by  the  king  in  consideration  of  great 
losses  which  the  town  and  merchants  had  then  recently  sustained, 
and  the  remainder  was  redeemed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.”  f 

By  a charter  of  Henry  VII.  (A.D.  1499),  six  aldermen  were 
created,  of  whom  the  recorder  was  to  be  one,  the  remaining  five 
to  be  chosen  and  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  common  council ; 
these  aldermen  to  have  the  like  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction 
as  the  aldermen  of  London  ; but  any  of  them  might  be  removed 
and  others  elected  in  their  stead  by  the  vote  of  the  greater  number 
of  their  own  body,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head.  Both  the 
mayor  and  the  aldermen  were  to  be  justices  of  the  peace.  By 
the  same  charter  a chamberlain  was  likewise  instituted  to  receive 
the  city  rents  and  to  keep  the  charters,  evidences,  bonds,  and 
muniments.  Also  the  appointment  of  bailiffs  was  confirmed, 
which  bailiffs,  two  in  number,  were  to  be  sheriffs  of  the  county  as 
well  as  bailiffs  of  the  town,  and  were  to  hold  the  county  court, 


* Smith’s  Guilds,  426. 

+ Report  of  Municipal  Corp.  Appendix  ii  1157. 
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and  to  them  were  to  be  directed  all  the  mandates,  writs,  and 
warrants  from  the  royal  courts.  Two  treasurers  were  likewise  to 
be  elected,  the  corporation  to  include  forty  common  council  men 
as  previously  ordained.*  The  erection  of  the  town  by  Henry 
VIII.  into  a cathedral  city  in  the  34th  year  of  his  reign  was  a 
further  addition  to  the  prestige  of  Bristol. 

In  1581  (23  Eliz.)  the  court  of  aldermen  was  increased  from  six 
to  twelve,  the  recorder  as  before  being  one,  and  the  other  eleven 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  common  council.  Also, 
two  coroners  and  a town  clerk  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  1684,  John  Romsey  being  the  first  of  the  clerks.  By  the 
ordination  of  this  charter  this  officer  was  to  be  a barrister  of  at 
least  three  years’  standing, | as  was  likewise  to  be  the  steward  of 
the  sheriffs  court,  who  was  appointed  by  the  same  master. 

The  detachment  of  the  castle  from  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
and  its  grant  to  and  incorporation  with  the  city  of  Bristol,  by 
Charles  I.,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  (A.D.  1629), 
was  another  important  surrender  from  the  Crown,  but  it  was  not 
granted  without  compensation ; the  charter  cost  £959,  paid  by 
the  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commonalty,  and  the  castle  was  to  be 
holden  at  a rent  of  £40  per  annum.  J 

The  burgesses  acquire  their  freedom  either  by  birth,  marriage, 
apprenticeship,  or  purchase.  This  appears  to  have  been  declared 
by  the  bye-law  passed  in  1606.  A penalty  of  £100  was  thereon 
imposed  on  the  mayor  and  chamberlain  for  admitting  in  any  other 
way. 

Freedom  by  birth  implies  that  the  person  must  be  born  within 
the  city ; and  that  his  birth  must  have  taken  place  after  his  father 
became  free.  All  the  sons  born  under  such  circumstances  are 
entitled  to  the  freedom. 

Freedom  by  marriage  is  acquired  by  marrying  the  daughter  or 
widow  of  a freeman.  A freeman’s  daughter,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate the  right  of  freedom  to  her  husband  must  have  been  born 
within  the  city  after  her  father  became  free.  A widow  may  confer 
the  freedom  upon  more  than  one  husband ; but  on  a third  or  any 
subsequent  marriage  is  subjected  to  a fine  of  40s. 

The  apprenticeship  which  confers  a right  to  the  freedom,  must 
be  seven  years  to  a freeman  carrying  on  business  within  the  city. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a fine  to 


* Seyer’s  Charters — p.  123.  f Seyer’s  Charters,  276 

+ Merewether  and  Stephen’s  History  of  Boroughs,  1662. 
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the  corporation;  which  fine  varies  from  12  guineas  to  100  guineas, 
according  so  the  station  of  the  applicant,  and  to  the  benefit  he  is 
likely  to  derive  from  the  freedom.  Occasionally  the  freedom  has 
been  conferred  as  a gift,  but  only  on  persons  of  distinction  not 
connected  with  Bristol.* 

The  high  steward  is  elected  by  the  common  council  for  life. 
The  office  is  entirely  honorary,  and  is  always  filled  by  a nobleman 
or  person  of  distinction.  Among  former  high  stewards  occur  the 
names  of  Sir  Harry  Yane  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  present 
high  steward  is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  is  also  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bristol. 

Bristol,  like  London,  is  not  spoken  of  as  a corporation  in  any 
of  the  charters  before  1684.  The  charter  of  this  year  was  occa- 
sioned by  a writ  from  the  Crown  being  issued  against  Bristol, 
charging  the  city  with  having  proceeded  to  the  elections  of  mayors, 
sheriff,  and  other  officers  by  different  numbers,  49,  51,  and  53, 
instead  of  the  usual  number  of  43  ; and,  moreover,  that  they  had 
claimed  to  be  of  themselves,  a body  corporate  and  politic,  &c. 
The  mayor  and  citizens,  in  alarm,  confessed  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gation, and  made  a free  surrender  of  all  their  powers,  franchises, 
liberties,  privileges,  &c.,  to  the  king.  After  this  surrender  the 
king  granted  a charter  to  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
it  by  the  name  of  the  “ mayor,  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  of  Bristol.” 

The  boundaries  of  the  city  were  first  beaten  according  to  the 
new  Boundary  Act  on  27th  and  28th  September,  1841,  the  entire 
circuit  traversed  being  about  14  miles.* 


THE  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF 
BRISTOL. 

Temple  Street. — The  buildings  of  the  Railway  Terminus, 
the  focus  of  lines  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  Tudor-Gothic 
in  design,  but  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  demand  attention.  The 
Act  for  the  construction  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  received 
the  royal  assent  on  31st  August,  1835  ; the  first  contract  in  the 
London  division  was  let  on  November  26th  of  the  same  year; 


* Report  of  the  Municipal  Corp.  Appendix  ii.  1162. 
t The  route  followed  is  described  in  the  Bristol  Mirror , of  2nd  and 
9th  October,  1841. 
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and  that  of  the  Bristol  division  on  March  15th,  1836.  The  final 
opening  of  118^  miles  of  line,  from  London  to  Bristol,  took  place 
on  June  30th,  1841,  the  Oxford  branch  being  opened  June  12th, 
1844. 

The  whole  length  of  line  from  Bristol  to  Exeter  was  opened 
May  1st,  1844.  The  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Railway  was  opened 
July  8th,  1844.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway,  and,  subsequently,  both 
were  purchased  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 

The  Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  without  Temple  Gate,  well  accords  in 
designation  with  the  period  of  the  Crusades  when  the  Knights  of 
the  Temple  won  many  such  a ghastly  trophy  from  their  Paynim 
enemy.  It  is  one  of  the  hostelries  “that  was  confirmed  and 
authorised”  in  Bristol  in  the  third  year  of  James  I.  (A.D.  1606), 
but  since  that  time  has  evidently  undergone  external  change. 

The  present  unattractive  aspect  of  Temple  Street  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  picture  recalled  to  the  imagination  by  the 
associations  of  its  name.  The  extraordinary  powers  and 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Templars  lingered  in  their  district  here 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  of  these  privileges  being  that  of 
sanctuary  within  the  circuit  of  their  demesnes.*  In  1534  there 
was  a controversy  between  the  Lord  Prior  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England,  on  behalf  of  his  order  (the  Hospitallers, 
in  whom  the  estates  of  the  Templars  had  been  vested  on  their 
confiscation),  and  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Bristol,  relating  to 
the  continued  right  of  sanctuary  in  Temple  Street,  and  of  having 
a law  day  to  hold  court  with  the  usual  privilege ; the  prior  claiming 
also  that  his  tenants  and  inhabitants  within  the  said  street,  not 
being  burgesses,  might  vend  their  merchandizes  there  in  open 
shops.  All  these  articles  were  denied  by  the  Mayor,  and,  there- 
upon, the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Chief 
Baron,  who  ordered  that  the  liberty  of  sanctuary  should  be  void, 
and  that  processes  should  be  served  in  Temple  Street  by  the  city 
officers,  without  disturbance  of  the  Lord  Prior. 

As  the  chief  entrance  to  the  town,  old  Temple  Gate  witnessed 
some  rare  pageantry  on  the  approach  of  the  several  illustrious 
visitors  to  Bristol,  who  passed  beneath  its  arch.  Of  these  we  will 
consider  for  a moment,  the  circumstance  of  Edward  the  Fourth’s 
reception  here.  “ First,”  we  are  told,  “ at  the  coming  in  at 


* The  number  of  the  brethren  of  the  Temple  here  located  was  sixteen, 
including  the  Prior  and  Sub-Prior. 
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Temple  Gate,  there  stood  William  the  Conqueror  with  four  lords, 
and  these  were  his  words  : — 

Welcome  Edwarde  ! oure  son  of  high  degree, 

Many  years  hast  thou  lacked  out  of  this  land, 

I am  thy  forefather,  William  of  Normandy, 

To  see  thy  welfare  here  through  Goddys  sond. 

oyer  the  same  gate  standing  a great  giant  delivering  the  keys.” 
The  receiving  at  Temple  Cross  (at  the  bottom  of  Bath  Street) 
next  following: — “There  was  St.  George  on  horseback,  upon 
a tent,  fighting  with  a dragon;  and  the  king  and  queen  on  high 
in  a castle ; and  his  daughter  beneath  with  a lamb ; and  at  the 
slaying  of  the  dragon  there  was  a great  melody  of  angels.”* 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  that  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford 
was  cruelly  beheaded,  and  his  head  placed  upon  the  castle  gate. 

Temple  Street  has  now  a very  sorry,  grimy,  and  mutilated 
aspect,  but  it  preserves  some  quaint  gabled  houses  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  casements  of  which  numerous  “ greedy  looks  of. 
young  and  old  ” must  have  been  cast  upon  the  visage  of  Queen 
Bess  when  she  quitted  the  city  by  this  route.  The  expense  of 
her  exit  hence  did  not,  it  appears,  make  any  formidable  infliction 
upon  the  city  treasury.  “ Making  the  Queen’s  way  through 
Temple  Mead  at  her  going  away,  14s.  3d.” 

On  the  north  side  of  Temple  Street,  disposed  in  a long  quad- 
rangle (240ft.  by  21ft.)  like  the  Vicars’  Close  at  Wells,  are  Dr. 
Thomas  White’s  almshouses,  named  Temple  Hospital.  They  were 
designed  for  ten  poor  impotent  people,  but  these  have  increased 
to  thirty-two,  each  of  whom  has  two  rooms,  one  upstairs  and  one 
down ; 6s.  a week ; a guinea  each  in  coals  and  cash  at  Christmas  ; 
besides  certain  articles  of  dress  periodically. 

Dr.  White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan,  in  the  West  of  London, 
where  he  lies  buried  with  his  “ first  and  second  wives,”  was  bom 
in  Temple  Street,  and  died  in  1623.  Among  the  ordinations  of 
his  will,  he  left  minute  instructions  for  the  pattern  of  two  com- 
munion cups,  one  of  which  was  for  St.  Werburgh’s,  Bristol. 
Also,  he  leaves  £40  to  buy  chains  and  manacles  for  the  prisoners 
of  Newgate,  that  they  may  be  brought,  chained  in  a body,  on 
Sunday  to  St.  Dunstan’s  to  join  in  worship,  and  to  be  a warning 
to  others  not  to  become  evildoers.  He  also  leaves  a sum  for 
a person  to  warn  the  parishes  of  London  before  the  execution  of 


Wark worth  Chron.,  32. 
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a convict,  that  they  may  pray  for  him  or  her,  and  that  a silver 
trumpet  of  the  sanctuary  may  be  sounded  to  that  effect.  And  he 
likewise  bequeaths  money  to  build  a strong  house  of  brick,  with 
open  windows  to  ventilate  the  same,  for  the  reception  of  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  executed,  and  which  are  to  be  undressed, 
and  portions  of  their  persons  “ covered  with  sorry  linen  ” by  two 
aged  decent  females  and  the  executioner.* 

The  almshouses  in  Temple  Street  were  founded  in  1613,  and  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  ten  dwellings  mentioned  in  the 
foundation  deed,  form  part  of  the  present  gabled  rows,  the 
remainder  having  been  added  as  means  allowed. 

In  the  Council  House,  Bristol,  is  a portrait  of  Dr.  White, 
drawn  by  “John  the  Painter”  in  1625,  who  received  £2  10s.  for 
his  work.  Dr.  White’s  brother,  a Bristol  merchant,  gave  one  of 
the  bronze  tables  on  the  Exchange,  1631.f 

In  a house,  now  removed,  opposite  White’s  Almshouses,  was 
born  Edward  Colston  (Nov.  2nd,  1636)  his  mother  at  the  time  being 
on  a visit  to  a friend.  A school  of  his  endowment  for  educating 
and  clothing  forty  boys  yearly,  is  situated  in  this  street.  The 
funds,  however,  have  diminished,  and  the  number  of  "boys  benefited 
has  been  reduced  to  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

The  antecedents  of  the  leaden  figure  of  Neptune  that  presides 
over  the  conduit  against  Temple  churchyard  have  never  been 
explained.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  donation  of  a plumber,  and 
given  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
It  formerly  stood  near  Bristol  bridge.  Temple  conduit  was  built 
in  1561.  The  reservoir  is  at  Totterdown.  In  the  churchyard, 
not  far  from  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  is  an  inscription  on  a 
flat  tombstone  to  the  “ memory  of  Thomas  Welbe  Sawyer  and 
William  Cokes,  who  was  barbarously  and  inhumanly  murdered 
Saturday,  February  24,  1781,  by  Barnaby  Hawkins,  senr.,  Wm. 
Hawkins,  jun.,  and  David  Williams.”  The  explanation  afforded 
by  a chronicle  of  the  period  is  that  the  deaths  of  the  persons 
named  were  occasioned  by  an  affray  at  an  election  in  which 
Daubeny  and  Cruger  were  the  candidates.  A parading  party  of 
Mr.  Cruger’s  having  ordered  a Swansea  trader  to  strike  her 
colours ; the  sailors,  in  defence,  fired  swivel  guns  among  their 
assailants,  by  whom  also  they  had  been  assaulted  with  stones. 
Two  men  were  shot  dead  and  eleven  wounded,  together  with 
three  children,  one  of  whom  was  shot  through  the  eye,  the  ball 
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going  through  the  child’s  head.  The  verdict  was  “justifiable 
homicide.”* 

In  the  Great  Gardens,  Temple  Backs,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of 
August,  1832,  the  cholera  epidemic  raged  with  fearful  devasta- 
tion, and  on  the  last  mentioned  day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  curate 
of  the  parish,  interred  no  less  than  thirty-one  persons,  of  whom 
sixteen  were  buried  in  the  churchyard.  “ A few  hours  of  intense 
suffering,  a few  cries  for  temporary  relief,  an  appalling,  prostration 
of  body  and  mind,  and  all  was  over.  In  eight  short  hours  the 
victims  to  this  disease  were  alive,  well,  sick,  dead  and  buried.” 

Before  quitting  Temple  Street  we  ought  not  to  omit  some 
remark  upon  the  spacious  floorcloth  manufactory  of  Messrs.  John 
Hare  and  Co.  near  the  railway  terminus ; nor  upon  the  sugar 
refinery  of  Messrs.  Finzel  on  the  “ Counterslip,”  at  the  Bath-street 
end  of  the  street.  Each  of  these  premises  is  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  floorcloth  factory  was 
founded  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  in  1782. 
The  works  cover  ten  acres  of  land,  and  comprise  colour  works, 
japanning  houses,  and  other  departments,  including  flax  spinning 
mills  (these  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip),  and  weaving  rooms. 
The  whole  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  floor- 
cloth, table  covers,  &c.,  from  the  spinning  and  weaving  to  the 
final  completion  of  the  work — including  the  manufacture  of  the 
white  lead  and  all  the  colours  and  varnishes — are  effected  on  the 
spot.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  designs 
adopted  in  this  ornamental  fabric  is  a fac-simile  of  the  beautiful 
Roman  pavement  at  Cirencester  (the  ancient  Corinium)  with  all 
the  medallions  and  allegories.  The  size  of  this  is  about  18  feet 
square.  | 

The  immense  premises  comprising  Finzel’s  sugar  refinery  were 
erected  in  1846,  at  an  outlay,  it  is  stated,  of  £250,000.  The 
total  steam  force  employed  in  the  works  is  nearly  800  horse- 
power, to  excite  which  500  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  every  week. 
The  career  of  Conrad  Finzel,  the  German  immigrant,  who 
instituted  these  extensive  sugar  works,  presents  an  unusual 
instance  of  individual  enterprise  and  success  in  the  invention  and 
application  of  improvements  to  a special  branch  of  the  industrial 
arts.  In  earlier  life  he  was  drawn  as  a conscript  in  the  army  of 
Napoleon  I.,  who  had  subjugated  Germany  by  the  power  of  his 
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soldier  legions.  Rather  than  serve  in  the  Imperial  troops,  he  fled 
to  Hanover,  and  thence,  with  two  companions  of  his  flight,  com- 
mitted his  fortune  in  an  open  boat  to  the  stormy  North  Sea. 
The  trio  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Heligoland,  whence  they 
took  sail  to  England.  Young  Finzel,  in  want  of  money,  and 
employment  whereby  to  obtain  it,  luckily  in  his  rambles  through 
London  came  upon  a sugar  refinery  where  some  of  his  country- 
men were  among  the  workpeople.  Obtaining  an  engagement,  his 
ability  soon  advanced  his  position  in  the  factory;  and  he  sub- 
sequently became  principal  refiner  in  a Bristol  house.  Leaving 
Messrs.  Savage’s,  his  second  employers,  he  opened  a small  refinery 
on  the  present  spot,  which  having  been  accidentally  burnt  down, 
occasioned  these  magnificent  premises  to  be  erected  in  its  place. 
Employing  over  500  persons  the  present  manufactory  “ requires  a 
fleet  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  large  sugar  ships  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  keep  it  in  work — manufacturing  something  like  a 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  a week — and  is  popularly  said  to  have 
frequently  realised  as  much  profits  in  a twelvemonth  as  the 
combined  income  of  the  two  great  Gloucester  chieftains,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Earl  Fitzharding,  derived  from  their 
broad  lands ; or,  as  surpassed  the  public  revenue  of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  the  German  state,  on  which  Mr.  Finzel’s  father  worked 
a moderate  farm.”  So  great  was  Finzel’s  liberality  that  as  his 
means  augmented,  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  little  short  of 
£10,000  a year  towards  the  support  of  his  countryman’s  (Mr. 
Muller’s)  orphan  houses.* 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  improved  mode  of  refining 
here  practised  is  known  as  the  “ Centrifugal  process,”  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  instead  of  the  liquid  brown  sugar 
being  poured  into  the  moulds,  there  to  remain  several  days,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  centrifugal  machine  (which  makes  over  500  revolu- 
tions in  a minute),  and  in  two  minutes  is  produced  a most  brilliant 
white  crystal  sugar  far  superior  in  quality  and  dryness  to  common 
crusted,  and  equal  in  purity  and  saccharine  matter  to  finest  stove 
dried  lumps. f 

The  tall  chimney  that  towers  above  the  works  is  20ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  height  of 
203ft.,  the  top  diameter  being  4ft.  8in.  This  height  is  one  foot 
superior  to  that  of  the  London  “ Monument,”  which  is  202ft. 


* Bristol  Times,  Oct.  29th,  1859. 
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The  number  of  bricks  employed  in  its  construction  was  220,000r 
and  its  weight  is  580  tons.  It  was  finished  in  1849. 

In  Pile  Street,  a mean  thoroughfare  leading  from  the 
“terminus”  to  the  north  side  of  Redcliff  Church,  is  the  free  school  of 
which  Chatterton’s  father  was  one  time  master,  and  where,  in 
the  master’s  dwelling  at  the  back,  his  gifted  son  was  born.  The 
young  poet  was  a posthumous  child,  his  father  having  died  three 
months  before  his  birth,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1752.  The  infant  was  baptized  at  St.  Mary  Redcliff  on  1st  of 
January  following.  At  Pile  Street  school  Thomas  Chatterton 
received  his  early  education,  and  though  he  is  said  to  have  made 
but  slow  progress  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  we  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  quicker  observation  might  have  discerned  some 
gleams  of  forthcoming  genius  in  the  “ marvelous  boy.”  An  early 
consciousness  of  his  own  power  of  mind  appears  reflected  in 
some  of  the  quaint  lines  uttered  by  one  of  the  persons  of  his 
imagination 

In  all  liis  harmless  gambols  and  child’s  play, 

I kenned  a purpled  fight  of  wisdom’s  ray, 

He  eat  down  learning  with  the  wastle  cake, 

As  wise  as  any  of  the  aldermen, 

He’d  wit  enough  to  make  a mayor  at  ten. 

His  father  was  a sub-chaunter  at  the  cathedral,  and  also  sexton  of 
Redcliff  Church.  He  was  a man  of  loose,  convivial  habits,  and 
therefore  could  not  afford  to  lose  opportunities  of  acquiring 
money  for  spending  among  the  companions  of  his  dissipation. 
As  an  instance  of  his  quickness  of  wit  in  this  subject  there  is  the 
following  anecdote : — On  one  occasion  some  ladies  were  officially 
conducted  by  him  over  the  church  he  tended,  of  the  glories  of 
which  they  were  lavish  in  applause ; but  notwithstanding  their 
admiration  they  were  about  to  depart  without  rendering  the 
expected  fee  to  their  guide.  The  sexton  having  politely  seen  them 
out  of  the  church  into  their  carriage,  suddenly  accosted  them  with 
the  question,  “ Ladies,  if  I am  asked  how  much  I am  indebted  to 
your  freeness  of  purse  as  well  as  of  praise,  what  shall  I answer  ? ” 
Thus  shrewdly  reminded  of  their  obligation,  the  implied  coin  was 
produced. 

The  demolition  of  houses  incident  to  the  railway  extension  has 
lately  removed  a tenement  sometimes  called  the  “ Palace,”  which 
name  was  acquired  by  Charles  I.  having  for  one  night  slept 
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within  its  walls.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1643,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York,  came 
from  Oxford  to  Bristol  to  compose  some  differences  between 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  His  Majesty 
arriving  after  the  hour  when  Temple  Gate  was  closed,  and  the 
drawbridge  raised  up  for  the  night,  the  royal  party  took  up  their 
residence  in  a small  house  on  the  bank  of  the  moat,  which  house, 
as  remarked,  has  been  just  destroyed. 

In  Thomas  Street  are  several  old  inns  identical  with  those 
licensed  in  A.D.  1606.  Of  these  are  the  White  Lion  and  the 
Three  Kings. 

The  “ Seven  Stars,”  a mean-looking  public-house  in  one  of 
the  branch  lanes  leading  from  Thomas-street  to  Redcliff-street  is 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  as  one  from  whose  landlord 
(Thompson)  he  gained  much  important  information  and  assistance 
in  getting  up  evidence  against  the  slave  trade,  for  which  Bristol 
was  at  the  time  famous,  or  rather  infamous.  Three  or  four  slave 
vessels  were  then  in  the  port  preparing  for  their  voyages,  and 
Thompson  introduced  the  abolitionist  to  the  haunts  were  the 
seamen  were  to  be  found,  and  discovered  to  him  the  malpractices 
used  in  gathering  a crew.  Many  particulars  concerning  all  this 
are  related  in  “ Clarkson’s  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.”  It  was  at  Bristol  Clarkson  began  his  inquiries  for  evidence 
against  the  traffic  in  negroes.  In  the  work  just  mentioned  he 
describes  his  feelings  on  his  first  approach  on  horseback  to  the 
place.  He  says,  “ On  turning  a corner,  within  about  a mile  of 
the  city,  at  about  eight  in  the  evening  (June  1787),  I came 
within  sight  of  it.  The  weather  was  rather  hazy,  which  occasioned 
it  to  look  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  bells  of  some  of  the 
churches  were  then  ringing.  The  sound  of  them  did  not  strike 
me  till  I had  turned  the  corner  before  mentioned,  when  it  came 
upon  me  at  once.  It  filled  me  almost  directly  with  a melancholy 
for  which  I could  not  account.  I began  now  to  tremble  for  the 
first  time  at  the  arduous  task  I had  undertaken,  of  attempting  to 
subvert  one  of  the  branches  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  place 
which  was  before  me,”  &c.  Apropos  of  the  bells  of  Bristol,  we 
are  reminded  that  the  humane  cause  of  our  philanthropist  did  not 
at  once  prevail.  In  connection  with  the  slave  trade  abolition 
Bristol,  some  time  after  Clarkson’s  coming,  had  a curt  visit  from 
Edward  Williams,  otherwise  the  “ Glamorgan  Bard.”  ,He  had 
barely  arrived  when  he  heard  the  bells  ringing  a merry  peal. 
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Inquiring  what  had  occasioned  all  that  musical  clangour,  he  learnt 
that  it  was  in  token  of  gratification  at  Wilberforce’s  Anti- Slavery 
Bill  having  been  thrown  out.  Smitten  with  horror  and  disgust  at 
a triumph  over  humanity  being  thus  jubilated,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  shook  off  the  unhallowed  dust  of  the  city  from  his  feet,  and 
pronouncing  a fervent  anathema  against  slavery  and  all  its 
abettors,  indignantly  retraced  his  steps  towards  home.* 

Cathay  is  a district  south  of  Redcliff  church.  How  the  name 
is  obtained  does  not  seem  clear,  but  possibly  its  identity  with  the 
ancient  name  of  China  is  owing  to  some  traders  to  that  country 
having  resided  here.  It  occurs  in  the  Register  of  Redcliff  church 
as  early  as  A.D.  1603: — “Item  paid  to  Robert  Cleve,  for 
making  the  whyregeg  next  to  Cataye,  viijs.”  The  “ whyregeg” 
means  no  doubt  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  churchyard. 

Another  extract  or  two  from  the  same  register  will  tend  to 
show  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  a workman  at  this  time  were  a 
shilling  a day  : — 

1603. — Item,  paid  to  David  Younge,  for  iij  dais  worke 
aboute  the  steppes  and  the  crosse,  (i  e.  of 
Redcliff)  iijs. 

Item,  paid  to  John  Lambert,  for  iiij  daies  worke 
in  paynting  the  crosse iiijs. 

1625.-— Item,  paid  William  Bishopps,  the  organiste,  his 

whole  year’s  wages  for  playing  the  organ  £2  13s.  4d. 

The  “ New  Cut,”  or  canal  for  the  Avon,  together  with  the 
connecting  floating  docks,  were  commenced  in  May,  1804,  and 
completed  in  May,  1809,  when  to  celebrate  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  undertaking  about  1,000  workmen  who  had  been 
employed  on  it,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a neighbouring  field. 

The  Shot  Tower  on  Redcliff-hill  stands  “ proudly  eminent”  as 
being  the  first  tower  erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  patent 
shot.  The  letters  patent  are  dated  December  10,  1782,  and  were 
granted  to  Williams  Watts,  plumber  of  Bristol,  who  first  con- 
ceived in  a dream  the  method  since  employed  of  causing  molten 
lead  to  descend  through  a perforated  frame  from  a great  height 
into  water,  where,  having  suddenly  congealed,  the  particles  were 
found  to  have  assumed  a truly  spherical  shape.  The  experiment 
was  first  tried  through  a kitchen  colander.  “ For  the  smallest 
shot,”  says  the  specification  the  frame  must  be  at  least  ten  feet 
above  the  water,  and  for  the  largest  shot  about  150  feet  or  more 
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above  the  water,  and  so  in  proportion  according  to  the  size  of  the 
6hot  intended  to  be  made.”* 

Watts  sold  his  patent  to  Messrs.  George,  and  spent  the  money 
he  obtained,  amounting,  it  is  stated  to  £10,000,  in  building  the 
foundation  of  Windsor- terrace,  Clifton ; which  project  thus  far 
having  absorbed  all  his  funds  he  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
superstructure  of  houses.  He  afterwards  kept  a hosier’s  shop  at 
26,  High-street.  The  various  processes  employed  in  shot-making 
are  particularly  interesting  to  witness. 

At  the  small  hospital  of  St.  John,  once  existing  near  Redcliff 
church,  King  Henry  VI.  made  his  residence  when  at  Bristol  in 
1446.f 

In  some  “ pent  up  rooms  on  Redcliff-hill,”  Coleridge  finished 
for  the  press  his  first  volume  of  poems.  This  he  did  in  a pain- 
fully anxious  state  of  mind,  as  a letter  he  dates  hence,  February 
22,  1796,  bears  witness.  “ It  is  my  duty  and  business,”  he  says, 
“ to  thank  God  for  all  His  dispensations,  and  to  believe  them  the 
best  possible;  but,  indeed,  I think  I should  have  been  more 
thankful  if  he  had  made  me  a journeyman  shoemaker  instead  of 
an  author  by  trade.  I have  left  my  friends.  I have  left  plenty. 
I have  left  that  care  which  would  have  secured  a literary  immor- 
tality, and  enabled  me  to  give  the  public  works  conceived  in 
moments  of  inspiration,  and  polished  with  leisurely  solicitude ; 

and,  alas  ! for  what  have  I left  them  ? For who  deserted 

me  in  an  hour  of  distress,  and  for  a scheme  of  virtue  impracticable 
and  romantic  ! So  I am  forced  to  write  for  bread  ! Write  the 
flights  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  when  every  minute  I am  hearing  a 
groan  from  my  wife  ; groans  and  complaints  of  sickness  ! The 
present  hour  I am  in  a quickset  hedge  of  embarrassment,  and 
whichever  way  I turn  a thorn  runs  into  me.  The  future  is  cloud 
and  thick  darkness  !”J  This  desponding  attitude  of  mind  he  seems 
to  have  been  enduring  when  he  wrote  his  monody  on  Chatterton,  of 
whose  presence  this  spot  is  rife.  Here  are  the  concluding  lines : — 

Poor  Chatterton  ! farewell ! of  darkest  hues 
This  chaplet  cast  I on  this  unshaped  tomb  ; 

But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  thing  muse 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a kindred  doom  ! 

In  Redcliff  Street  formerly  resided  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers, 
tvhose  interesting  narrative  of  his  voyages  includes  the  account  of 

* Repertory  of  Arts  iii. , 315.  + Seyer  ii. , 185. 

X Cottle’s  Recollections,  65. 
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Alexander  Selkirk,  whom  he  brought  home  from  Juan  Fernandez. 
There  is  a tradition  that  when  Hogarth  visited  Bristol  relative  to 
the  paintings  executed  by  him  for  the  chancel  of  Redcliff  Church, 
he  noticed,  while  passing  through  Redcliff  Street,  the  figure  of  an 
angel  that  served  as  the  sign  of  a public  house;  and,  on  being 
told  that  it  was  painted  by  one  Simmons,  of  Bristol,  replied, 
61  then  they  need  not  have  sent  for  me.”  Hogarth  is  said  to  have 
formed  an  intimacy  with  this  Simmons,  of  whose  merits  in  his  art 
he  conceived,  as  hinted,  an  high  opinion.  Ferguson,  the 
astronomer,  frequently  lectured  in  Bristol,  and  on  such  occasions 
was  a constant  tea  table  visitor  of  his  friend  Simmons,  who 
painted  a portrait  of  him,  which,  we  believe,  is  still  extant. 
Simmons  died  in  1780,  and  was  buried  in  Redcliff  Church.* 

The  house  of  most  antiquarian  interest  in  this  street  is  that 
known  as  Canynge’s,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Jefferies,  the 
extensive  bookseller.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  by  the  second  William  Canynge,  and  was  doubtless  a 
residence  with  a chapel  incorporated.  The  exterior  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  William  of  Worcester  speaks  of  it  as  presenting  four 
bay  windows  of  freestone,  which  fronted  the  chambers  of  four 
priests. f The  chief  remains  are  a “ Perpendicular  ” hall  with  a 
high  pitched  ornamental  roof,  and  a louvre  in  the  centre.  The 
north  and  west  sides  are  connected  with  other  buildings  in  two 
stories .J  In  1500  it  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Brooke,  the 
father  of  John  Brooke,  steward  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
tomb,  inlaid  with  brass,  is  in  Redcliff  Church.  The  large  chamber 
used  as  a printing  office,  is  said  to  have  been  the  banquetting 
room  of  the  mansion,  wherein  Canynge,  if  we  may  trust  tradition, 
feasted  King  Edward  IV. § Behind  the  hall  is  a somewhat  small 
apartment,  with  a highly  ornamented  Renaissance  fire  place,  a 
wainscote,  and  other  carved  decorations  of  the  same  period.  The 
original  floor  of  encaustic  tiles  is  yet  preserved.  In  1803,  “ on 
digging  the  foundation  for  a floorcloth  manufactory,  Mr.  Birtill 
found  an  arched  subterranean  passage  leading  from  the  hall,  and 
a row  of  columns  forming  the  base  of  the  exterior  western  front 
of  the  premises,  facing  the  river,  upon  Redcliff  Back.”|| 

Richard  Ricart,  calendar  and  chauntry  priest,  and  afterwards,  in 

* Bristol  Memorialist,  p.  37. 

+ Item  domus  longitudo  presbiterorum  Canynges  in  longitudino  20 
virgarum  vel  19  virgarum,  cum  4 bay  wyndowes  de  frestone  pro  cameris  4 
presbiterorum. — W.  W.,  196. 

$ Parker’s  Dom.  Arch.  III.,  336.  § Pryce,  374.  ||  Evans,  106. 
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1479,.  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  resided  on  the  site  of  No.  126 
Redcliff  Street.  He  commenced  the  curious  illuminated  manu- 
script volume  known  as  the  Mayor’s  Calendar,  about  to  be  edited 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

The  massive  premises  of  Messrs.  Wills,  tobacconists,  just 
erected  in  a sort  of  semi-Theban  style  of  architecture,  exact  a 
tributary  glance  from  every  one  who  for  the  first  time  goes  through 
Redcliff- street.  Such  an  enduring  building  seems  hardly  in 

keeping  with  the  preparation  of  so  evanescent  an  article  as 
tobacco,  whose  final  cause  is  smoke  ; but  if  we  coincide  with  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Solomon  (James  I.)  that  the  fume  of  the 
Virginian  weed  resembles  the  “ horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit 
that  is  bottomless,”  which  ascends  for  ever,  there  will  be  less 
absence  of  symbolism. 

Bath  Street  was  opened  in  1792,  its  site  being  provided  by 
the  curtailment  of  Thomas  and  Temple-street,  and  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  greater  part  of  Tucker-street.  This  latter  was  so  called 
from  its  being  entirely  inhabited  by  clothiers  or  drugget  makers, 
one  of  the  ancient  manufactures  of  Bristol.  The  weaving  of  cloth 
was  brought  from  Normandy  to  Bristol,  and  the  West  of  England 
early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  clothworkers  were  called 
Toukers,  from  the  river  Toque,  in  Abbeville.*  The  street  yet 
preserves  its  name,  though  comprising  but  two  or  three  houses. 
The  Pilgrim  Inn,  behind  Mr.  George’s  bookshop,  is  one  of  these 
tenements ; and  is  an  old  hostelry  where  not  a few  pilgrims  to 
St.  Anne  in  the  Wood  may  have  formerly  delayed  to  slake  their 
midsummer  thirst  in  nut  brown  ale.  Its  visage  is  now  rather 
haggard,  and  time-worn.  Many  a scholar  must  recollect  to  have 
discovered  among  the  “ twenty  thousand  books”  in  the  store  just 
mentioned  some  choice  relic  of  the  mighty  minds  of  the  past 
quietly  inurned  in  some  volume  as  brown  and  dusky  as  an  Etruscan 
vase.  And  before  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburn’s  fine  frenzy  was 
bodied  forth  in  “ Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  he  may  here  have  been 
seen  looking  for  some  desired  edition  of  a favourite  poet.  Mr. 
Swinburn’s  pre-university  education  was  received  in  Bristol,  and 
this,  among  other  book  centres,  was  his  place  of  call. 

At  No.  2,  Bridge  Parade  (on  the  right  as  you  approach  the 
bridge  from  the  Temple  railway)  lived  Burgum,  the  pewterer,  to 
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whose  name  his  de  Bergham  ancestry,  as  delineated  for  five 
shillings  by  Chatterton,  gave  a meritricious  gloss,  even  more 
lustrous  than  the  sheen  from  his  own  burnished  wares.  Burgum’s 
partner  in  trade  was  George  Catcott,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  was  at  their  shop  here  that  Johnson  and  his  satellite  Boswell 
called  on  Monday,  April  29th,  1776,  to  talk  about  the  sad  story 
of  Chatterton,  whose  brief  career  had  a few  years  before  so  dis- 
astrously concluded.*  In  evidence  of  this  visit  Boswell  tells  us 
that  “ George  Catcott,  the  pewterer,  who  was  as  zealous  for 
Bowley  as  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian  (I  trust  my  reverend 
friend  will  excuse  the  comparison)  attended  us  at  our  inn,  and 
with  a triumphant  air  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out,  1 I’ll  make 
Dr.  Johnson  a convert.’  ” As  Diogenes  despised  an  Athenian,  so 
did  the  conceited  Scotch  laird  look  down  upon  Catcott,  the  passage 
just  quoted  being  our  witness.  The  house  on  Bridge-parade  was 
being  rebuilt  at  the  time  Chatterton  waited  upon  Burgum  with 
his  delusive  heraldries,  and  is  now  a seed  shop.  On  the  same  or 
the  adjoining  spot  towards  the  old  bridge  was  the  mansion  of  the 
Rogers’s,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Richard  (Saturday,  Sept.  5,  1663), 
received  therein  at  his  dinner-table  King  Charles  II.  and  his 
Queen,  with  James  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  and  several 
noblemen.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  and  overlooking  the 
river  was  Sir  Thomas  Day’s  “ great  house,”  where  Queen  Anne, 
with  Prince  George,  was  once  (1702)  entertained  at  a cost  to  the 
city  of  £466.  The  royal  procession,  which  passed  from  Temple- 
street  by  Long-row  and  Burton’s  almhouses  into  Thomas-street, 
consisted  of  a “ great  number  of  horsemen,  including  sixty 
captains  of  ships,  twelve  of  the  Queen’s  courtiers  containing  her 
suite  ; eighteen  of  the  clergy,  bareheaded  ; the  common  council, 
the  aldermen,  the  mayor,  carrying  the  pearl  sword,  part  of  the 
Queen’s  guards,  before  and  behind  her  coach;  coaches  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.” 

The  Avon  at  this  point  was  first  strided  by  a bridge  in  1247. 
We  have  seen  various  original  deeds  that  mention  the  chapel,  or 
relate  to  houses  stood  upon  the  bridge.  Thus,  A.D.  1349  John 
de  Wycomb  grants  to  Geoffry , Beanflour  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
Wycomb’s  daughter,  two  houses  and  two  shops  on  the  bridge  of 
Avon,  adjoining  the  tower  on  the  said  bridge.”  Another  (A.D. 
1360)  Walter  Taunton  and  John  Lange,  proctors  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Assumption,  on  Abbon  bridge,  grant  to  Geoffrey  Beanflour 
12  pence  annual  rent  issuing  out  of  a house  in  Tucker  street. 
Tho  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Edward  III.  and  his 
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queen  Philippa,  and  dedicated  February  4,  1361.  It  had  four 
windows  on  each  side,  besides  a high  window  over  the  altar  at  the 
east.  This  chapel  was  not  destroyed  till  1644. 

Under  the  chapel  was  a vaulted  chamber  which  was  used  for 
public  purposes ; and  local  records  contain  a mention  that  in  this 
arched  room  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  son  and 
heir-apparent,  was  on  17th  September,  1553,  received  at  a banquet 
by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

In  1646  a fire  which  originated  in  the  house  of  an  apothecary 
on  the  bridge,  destroyed  all  the  houses  (about  twenty-four)  on  the 
both  sides.  They  were  re-built  with  the  lead  and  timber  taken 
from  Raglan  Castle  and  Parks,  upon  the  surrender  of  that  fortress 
to  Fairfax  on  19th  August  in  the  same  year. 

In  one  of  the  overhanging,  gabled,  picturesque  houses  of  the  old 
bridge  was  born  in  1546,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  coad- 
jutor of  Robert  Redwood  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bristol  City 
Library.  He  was  the  only  son  of  John  Matthew,  mercer. 
Fuller  says  of  his  general  character,  “lie  could  as  well  not 
be  as  not  be  merry,  and  not  take  up  an  innocent  jest  as  it  lay  in 
the  way  of  his  discourse.  One  passage  must  not  be  forgotten. 
After  he  had  arrived  at  his  greatness,  he  made  one  journey  into 
the  West  to  visit  his  two  mothers : her  that  bare  him  at  Bristol, 
and  her  that  bred  him  in  learning,  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Coming  near  to  the  latter,  attended  with  a train  suitable  to  his 
present  condition,  he  was  met  almost  with  an  equal  number,  who 
came  out  of  Oxford  to  give  him  an  entertainment.  Thus 
augmented  with  another  troop,  and  remembering  he  had  passed 
over  a small  water,  a poor  scholar,  when  first  coming  to  the 
University,  he  kneeled  down  and  took  up  the  expression  of  Jacob, 
" with  my  staff  came  I over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I am  become 
two  bands.’  ” 

“ Well  was  he,”  says  Sir  John  Harrington,  “in  the  University 
who  could  be  in  the  company  of  Toby  Matthew ; and  his  name 
grew  so  popular  and  plausible  that  they  thought  it  a derogation 
to  their  love  to  add  any  title  of  doctor  or  dean  to  it ; but  if  they 
spake  of  one  of  his  men,  as  he  was  ever  well  attended,  they  would 
say  Mr.  Matthew,  or  Mr.  Toby  Matthew’s  men.”  Before  his 
translation  to  York  he  was  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  during  his 
prelacy  one  Anthony  Arrowsmith,  who  held  lands  at  Eggleston, 
refusing  to  plead,  his  estates  became  forfeited  to  the  bishop,  he  being 
“ pressed  to  death,”  that  is,  confined  in  prison  without  nourish- 
ment. We  should  have  liked  the  bishop  better  if  he  had  refused 
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to  tonch  estates  that  had  been  so  cruelly  obtained ; but  so  far  from 
refusing  them,  there  being  yet  some  legal  obstacle  to  the  grant,  be 
maintained  a suit  in  the  exchequer  to  recover  the  lands.*  “ His 
misery  of  miseries”  was  the  conversion  of  his  son,  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew,  to  the  Romish  faith.  Fuller  remarks  of  him  that  he 
had  all  his  father’s  name,  many  of  his  natural  parts,  few  of  his 
moral  virtues,  fewer  of  his  spiritual  graces,  and  that  he  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

Our  primate  preached  in  all  (he  himself  tells  us)  1992  sermons, 
one  of  which  was  a congratulatory  sermon  before  James  YI.  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  met  at  Berwick  on  his  way  to  the  English 
throne. 

Old  Bristol  Bridge  had  the  prestige  of  being  the  birth  place 
also,  of  Hr.  William  Thomas,  bishop  of  Worcester,  whose  father 
like  Matthew’s  kept  here  a linen  draper’s  shop.  The  embryo 
prelate  was  born  on  Thursday,  February  2nd,  1613,  and  baptized 
in  St.  Nicholas  church,  on  the  Friday  following;  so  says  his 
biographer,  which  of  course  would  be  the  day  after.  He  proved 
a ripe  scholar  and  while  at  Oxford  epitomised  with  his  own  hand 
all  the  works  of  Aristotle.  It  is  related  of  him  that  while  rector 
of  Laugharne  in  Carmarthenshire,  a troop  of  Parliament  horse 
came  into  the  town  and  inquired  whether  that  Popish  priest  Mr. 
Thomas  was  still  there,  and  whether  he  continued  reading  the 
liturgy,  and  praying  for  the  queen,  one  of  them  adding  that  he 
would  go  to  the  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  he  heard  the  parson 
pray  for  “ that  drab  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,”  he  would  certainly 
pistol  him.”  He  no  sooner  began  the  service,  when  the  soldiers 
came  and  seated  themselves  in  the  next  pew  to  the  reading  desk, 
and  when  he  offered  prayer  for  the  queen  one  of  them  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  at  his  head,  saying  “what 
do  you  mean  by  praying  for  a whore  and  a rogue  ?”  The  preacher 
bore  the  interruption  quietly,  and  his  demeanour  and  sermon  it  is 
said  so  wrought  upon  his  military  assailants  that  when  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings  he  found  them  there  desiring  his  pardon  and  his 
prayers  to  God  for  them.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1687, 
he  entertained  James  II.  at  his  palace  at  Worcester,  and  attended 
him  over  the  Cathedral ; the  style  of  worship  maintained  in  which 
did  not  appear  to  meet  his  Majesty’s  taste,  for  next  morning  he 
he  went  to  hear  mass  at  the  Papists’  chapel.  To  the  gate  of  the 
chapel  the  mayor  and  aldermen  accompanied  him.;  and  when  the 
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king  asked  if  they  would  not  go  in  witli  him,  the  mayor  replied, 
“ I think  we  have  attended  your  majesty  too  far  already.” 
Accordingly  the  mayor  and  all  the  protestants  who  attended  him 
went  instead  to  the  Cathedral,  where,  when  divine  service  was 
ended,  the  bishop  again  waited  on  his  Majesty  till  dinner  came  in. 
He  then  offered  to  say  grace,  but  the  king  was  pleased  to  say 
he  would  spare  him  that  trouble,  for  he  had  a chaplain  of  his  own, 
upon  which  the  good  old  man  withdrew  not  without  tears  in  his 
eyes.* *  Dr.  Thomas  was  a man  of  unblemished  piety,  was 
always  while  his  health  lasted  at  Cathedral  service  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  was  never  known  to  have  been  in  a passion. 
When  dean  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  prebendaries  in  chapter, 
11  fell  into  a sudden  and  violent  commotion  upon  no  great  pro- 
vocation, which  made  the  dean  say  to  him,  “ Brother,  brother, 
God  give  you  more  patience.”  To  which  the  angry  gentleman 
replied,  “ Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Dean,  God  give  you  more  passion.”  He 
died  in  his  76th  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Worcester 
Cathedral ; as  many  old  men  as  he  was  years  in  age  going  before 
his  coffin  cloathed  in  black. 

Pope,  the  poet,  who  came  to  Bristol  in  1733  remarks,  in  a letter 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Blount,  you  come  “ over  a bridge  built  on  both 
sides,  like  London  Bridge,  and  as  much  crowded  with  a strange 
mixture  of  seamen,  women,  children,  loaded  horses,  asses,  and 
sledges  with  goods,  dragging  along  together  without  posts  to 
separate  them.  From  thence  you  come  to  a key  along  the  old 
wall,  with  houses  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as 
far  as  you  can  see,  hundreds  of  ships,  their  masts  as  thick  as  they 
stand  by  one  another,  which  is  the  oddest  and  most  surprising 
sight  imaginable.  This  street  is  fuller  of  them  than  the  Thames 
from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford,  and  at  certain  times  only  the 
water  rises  to  carry  them  out ; so  that  at  other  times  a long  street, 
full  of  ships  in  the  middle,  and  houses  on  both  sides,  looks  like  a 
dream.”* 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  thoroughfare  over  the 
bridge,  through  St.  Nicholas  to  High  Street,  having  been  deter- 
mined to  be  too  contracted  and  inconvenient  for  the  increasing 
traffic,  both  bridge  and  gate  were  condemned  and  taken  down,  and 
the  beautiful  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  which 
stood  upon  the  gate,  was  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  A new 
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bridge  was  at  once  proceeded  with,  and  by  5th  of  June,  1767,  it 
was  sufficiently  ready  for  George  Catcott  to  bewitch  the  world 
with  noble  horsemanship  by  being  the  first  to  ride  over  its  span, 
a few  tottering  planks  having  been  placed  across  the  remaining 
gap  to  form  a temporary  substitute  for  the  final  keystone.  Even 
more  memorable  than  this  locally  unrivalled  pontine  feat  was  a 
singular  account  which  soon  after  appeared  in  Farley's  Bristol 
Journal  u of  the  Mayor’s  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
from  an  old  manuscript.”  In  the  description  of  the  pageantry  of 
this  histrionic  ceremony  the  genius  of  Chatterton’s  tapestried 
imagination  was  characteristically  displayed,  but  we  cannot  afford 
space  to  reproduce  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1793,  occurred  serious  riots  on 
account  of  the  non-cessation  of  toll  on  Bristol  Bridge,  it  having 
been  the  popular  opinion  that  such  tax  should  cease  by  the  29th 
of  that  month.  The  Commissioner,  asserting  that  the  expenditure 
was  not  yet  met,  leased  out  the  tolls  for  another  year.  The 
populace  thereupon  assembled  in  refractory  mood,  broke  down  the 
gates,  and  sacked  the  toll  houses.  A party  of  about  fifty  of  the 
Herefordshire  Militia,  headed  by  their  Colonel,  Lord  Bateman, 
and  attended  by  a magistrate,  proceeded  towards  the  spot.  As 
they  went  down  High  Street,  they  marched  in  seven  loose  ranks, 
the  rabble  accompanying  them  with  about  twenty  torches.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  a quiet  dispersion  the  soldiers  fired, 
twelve  persons  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  thirty-three  were 
carried  wounded  to  the  Infirmary,  besides  many  to  their  own 
houses.  “ It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  how  many  died  on  the 
whole,  probably  not  fewer  than  forty.”* 

The  late  substitution  of  emaciated  iron  fencing  for  the  noble 
stone  balustrade  that  formerly  flanked  the  bridge  is  much  to  be 
regretted  on  the  score  of  taste,  being  as  much  a loss  to  the 
picturesque,  as  the  widening  of  the  bridge  is  a gain  to  business 
convenience.  Business  and  beauty  should  have  been  mutually 
considered. 

Pursuing  our  way  we  come  to  the  bottom  of  High-street,  Bridge 
Street,  being  to  the  right.  In  St.  Nicholas  parish,  where  we 
now  are,  was  born  in  1652,  Matthew  Morgan,  son  of  Edward 
Morgan,  mayor  of  Bristol  in  1667.  He  was  the  translator  of  the 
two  pieces  entitled  “ The  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind  ” and  “ Con- 
solation to  Apollonius”  in  the  rather  famous  version  from  the 
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Greek  of  “ Plutarch’s  Morals,”  which  first  appeared  in  1684,  and 
has  just  been  re-edited  in  the  United  States  by  Emerson  the  tran- 
scendentalist  and  another.  Whether  the  transatlantic  edition 
includes  the  “ Dedicatory  epistle  to  Wm.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,” we  do  not  know,  but  as  a curiosity  of  literature  it  should 
not  be  lost.  Morgan  was  proud  to  confess  himself  a clergyman 
of  “the  purest  and  best  reformed  church  upon  earth,”  but 
certainly  no  adulation  ever  offered  to  the  Pontiff  of  Rome,  could 
be  more  blasphemously  fulsome  than  that  of  this  protestant 
divine  to  the  primate  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  king  of  England, 
his  patron,  who  attracted  by  the  “ perfume  of  his  lordship’s  good- 
ness,” had  pursued  him  into  his  retreats  and  caused  an  universal 
jubilee  by  raising  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  With  hum- 
blest prostrations  of  reverence  he  (Morgan)  kneels  and  begs 
pardon  for  “ intrusion  into  such  an  awful  presence,”  and  prays  the 
person  of  his  adoration  to  vouchsafe  to  shine  auspiciously  upon 
him  ; seeing  that  it  is  hard  not  to  share  in  an  influence  which  is 
so  general,  since  all  men  enjoy  the  diffusiveness  of  the  sunbeams, 
to  the  resplendent  fount  of  which  his  lordship  is  likened.  But  the 
culmination  of  his  idolatrous  passion  is  reached  when  he  speaks  of 
the  divine  majesty  of  Charles  the  second,  whom  he  compares  to 
the  Most  High  himself,  calling  him  “ a prince  who  hath  the 
image  of  the  Deity  so  closely  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  Idea 
comes  very  near  the  original !”  Lord  Bacon  declared  kings  to  be 
“ mortal  Gods,”  (to  whom  of  all  mankind  God  is  least  beholden, 
for  though  He  does  most  for  them,  they  do  least  for  Him)  but  to 
compare  a profligate  monarch  to  very  God  is  a vast  step  in  pre- 
sumption. The  swearing  of  uncle  Toby’s  soldiers  in  Flanders  was 
nothing  in  profanity  to  this. 

At  the  bottom  of  High  street,  was  St.  Nicholas  gate  over  which 
was  the  high  altar  of  old  St.  Nicholas  church.  At  this  point  the 
founder  of  the  methodists  in  his  earlier  preaching  career  met  with 
so  literal  an  overthrow  that  Methodism  seemed  for  the  moment 
likely  to  be  left  fatherless  in  its  infancy.  In  John  Wesley’s 
journal  under  the  date  1747,  Thursday,  22nd  Jan.,  we  meet  with 
the  following.  “ About  half  hour  after  twelve  I took  horse  for 
Wick,  where  I had  appointed  to  preach  at  three.  I was  riding 
by  the  wall  through  St.  Nicholas  gate  (my  horse  having  been 
brought  to  the  house  where  I dined)  just  as  a cart  turned  short 
from  St.  Nicholas  street,  and  came  swiftly  down  the  hill.  There 
was  just  room  to  pass  between  the  wheel  of  it  and  the  wall ; but 
that  space  was  taken  up  by  the  carman.  I called  to  him  to  go 
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back  or  I must  ride  oyer  him.  But  the  man  as  if  deaf,  walked 
straight  forward.  This  obliged  me  to  hold  back  my  horse.  In  the 
meantime  the  shaft  of  a cart  came  full  against  his  shoulder 
with  such  a shock  as  beat  him  to  the  ground.  He  shot  me  forward 
oyer  his  head,  as  an  arrow  out  of  a bow,  where  I lay,  with  my 
arms  and  legs,  I know  not  how  stretched  out  in  a line  close  to  the 
wall.  The  wheel  ran  by  close  to  my  side,  but  only  dirtied  my 
clothes.  I found  no  flutter  of  spirits,  but  the  same  composure  as 
if  I had  been  sitting  in  my  study.  When  the  cart  was  gone  I 
arose.  Abundance  of  people  gathered  round,  till  a gentleman 
desired  me  to  step  into  his  shop.  After  cleaning  myself  a little, 
I took  horse  again,  and  was  at  Wick  by  the  time  appointed.” 

In  High  Street,  on  the  site  of  No.  37,  once  stood  the  Guilders’ 
Inn,  which  was  bequeathed,  in  1472,  by  John  Shipward  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  the  tower  of  which  he  erected.*  At  this 
hostelry  the  “ Three  Gentlemen  of  the  Military  Company  of 
Norwich,”  whose  curious  itinerary  we  have  before  quoted  from, 
“ tooke  up  ” their  “ 5th  weekes  sabbath  dayes  rest  with  Mr.  Hob- 
son, a grave,  proper,  honest  and  discreet  host,  lately  a bounteous 
Gentile,  free  and  liberal  Mayor  of  that  free  and  rich  city  (‘the 
noble  city  of  Bristow  ’)  : indeed  a man  more  fit  for  such  a place 
than  such  a house.”!  This  inn  was  destroyed  in  1740. 

In  close  neighbourship  to  the  house  just  mentioned,  lived  Mrs. 
Kelly,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hazard,  “ ye  first  woman  in  this  citty  of 
Bristol,  that  practized  that  truth  of  ye  Lord  (which  was  then 
hated  and  odious)  namely  separation.'1'1  “ She  was,”  says  the 
same  authority)  “like  a hee-goat  before  ye  flock,  and  bore  a 
liveing  testimony  against  ye  superstitions  and  traditions  of  those 
dayes  (c.  1640)  and  she  would  not  observe  their  invented  times 
and  feasts,  called  Holy  days.  Att  which  time  she  kept  a grocer’s 
shop  in  High-street,  between  ye  Guilder’s  Inn  and  ye  High 
Crosse  where  she  would  keep  open  her  shop  on  ye  time  they 
called  Christmas  day,  and  sit  sewing  in  her  shop,  as  a witnesse 
for  God  in  ye  midst  of  ye  citty,  in  ye  face  of  ye  sun  and  in  ye 
sight  of  all  men ; even  in  those  very  days  of  darkness,  when,  as 
it  were,  all  sortes  of  people  had  a reverence  of  that  particular  day 
above  all  others. 

In  the  diary  of  Nehemiah  Wallington,  of  the  period  of  the 
Cromwellian  rebellion,  it  is  observed  that  High-street  and  the 
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Bridge  were  the  only  and  chief  places  of  tradesmen,  for  “ mercers, 
silkmen,  and  linendrapers,”  in  which  places  he  complains  that  the 
royalists  contrary  to  the  3rd  article  of  the  “ surrender,  plundered 
whole  shops  of  wares,  whereby  many  that  lived  well,  and  had 
good  estates,  are  now  undone;  entering  houses  with  their  swords 
drawn,  and  setting  them  to  men’s  breasts,  taking  women  by  the 
throat,  thereby  forcing  them  to  open  their  closets,  and  to  bring 
forth  their  money  and  plate,  after  which  they  robbed  them  of  the 
best  of  their  goods,  and  sold  them  before  their  faces  to  the  Welsh 
people  for  trifles.”* * * § 

High  Street  seems  to  have  been  much  favoured  by  shopkeepers 
of  the  Baptist  community.  Dennis  Hollister,  who  sat  for 
Somerset  in  the  Parliament  of  1653,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Council  of  State,  was  a grocer  in  this  street,  and  “ the  meeting 
for  conference  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  was  usually  at  his 
house.”  In  London,  however,  “he  sucked  in  some  Principles  of 
this  upstart  Locust  Doctrine  from  a sorte  of  people  afterwards 
called  Quakers ; that  when  that  Parliament  (the  Little)  was  dis- 
solved by  Oliver,  Dennis  came  home  from  London  with  his  heart 
full  of  Discontent,  and  his  head  full  of  Poisonous  new  Notions  (as 
was  discerned  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Church)  And  he 
began  to  vent  himselfe ; and  at  one  meeting  of  the  Church  after 
he  came  downe,  he  did  Blasphemously  say  the  Bible  was  the 
Plague  of  England.  From  that  time  the  Church  would  meet  noe 
more  at  his  house.”  j 

The  curious  old  pargetted  house  at  the  angle  where  this  street 
turns  into  Wine  Street  is  said  to  have  been  brought  in  pieces  from 
Amsterdam  and  here  set  up.  A grotesquely  carved  bracket  in  the 
lower  story,  within  the  shop  window,  bears  the  date  1676. 

The  house  that  stood  oil  the  opposite  corner,  adjoining  Corn 
Street,  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the  spot  will  remain  a classical 
one,  for  here  stood  the  shop  (now  Mr.  Hayward’s,  bookseller)  of 
Joseph  Cottle,  the  publisher — 

Cottle,  not  he  by  Alfred  made  famous, 

But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.J 

who,  in  1796,  issued  from  his  press  the  earliest  edition  of 
Coleridge  and  S'outhey’s  Poems§  in  two  separate  volumes,  for 

* Wellington’s  Diary,  II.,  184.  + Broadmead  Records,  37. 

t Don  Juan.  The  fact  here  has  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  satire 
and  the  rhyme,  for  Joseph  Cottle,  not  Amos  his  brother,  was  the  author 

of  the  “ Epic  of  Alfred.” 

§ Cottle’s  Recollections,  12. 
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each  of  which  he  paid  thirty  guineas.  Also,  in  1798,  appeared 
the  “ Lyrical  Ballads,”  in  which  Wordsworth  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  his  celebrated  lines  on  Tintern  being  the  last  poem  in  the 
volume,  the  leading  contribution  being  the  no  less  famous  “ Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  ” of  Coleridge.  To  further  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  Wordsworth  was  the  guest  of  Cottle  for  a week, 
and  concerning  the  fine  poem  just  adverted  to,  he  says,  “ I began 
it  upon  leaving  Tintern,  after  crossing  the  Wye,  and  concluded  it 
just  as  I was  entering  Bristol  in  the  evening,  after  a ramble  of  four 
or  five  days  with  my  sister.  Not  a line  of  it  was  altered,  and  not 
any  part  of  it  written  down  till  I reached  Bristol.”*  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  it  was  penned  on  this  spot.  Also,  in  Cottle’s 
parlour  here,  Coleridge  wrote  part  of  his  “ Religious  Musings.” 

At  the  top  of  High  Street  we  are  at  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
ancient  town,  and  like  the  rivers  of  Eden  the  four  streets  running 
off  towards  the  four  corners  of  the  world  even  now  maintain  the 
same  lines  of  traffic  they  did  when  the  city,  a thousand  years  since, 
was  new.  At  the  point  where  these  streets  intersect  the  High 
Cross  stood  for  five  centuries,  until  a cautious  tradesman  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  shops  complained  of  its  being  shaken  by  the 
wind,  and  threatening  to  fall  upon  his  house,  which  occasioned  its 
removal  to  College  Green. 

To  one  conversant  with  the  history  and  former  customs  of  the 
citizens,  the  spot  where  the  High  Cross  was  planted  is  still  vocal 
with  stirring  and  suggestive  memories.  The  open  space  here  was 
a market  place  and  civic  forum ; and  the  cross,  as  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes,  was  the  rallying  standard  on  occasions  of  public  ceremony, 
and  on  the  celebrations  of  religious  festivals.  In  respect  to  the 
latter  perhaps  the  greatest  feast  of  the  Christian  year  was  Corpus 
Christi  Hay  (14th  June).  This  feast  was  celebrated  in  the  open 
midsummer  air,  with  an  excessive  display  of  flags  and  banners, 
crosses,  relics,  lights,  and  crucifixes:  the  silver  pixies  and  con- 
secrated host;  the  chalices,  sacring  bells,  and  other  eucharistic 
furniture,  with  the  images  of  the  saints,  were  carried  through  the 
streets  to  the  sound  of  music  and  chaunts  : the  walls  and  windows 
were  hung  with  rose  garlands  and  green  boughs,  and  adorned  with 
rich  tapestries,  the  ways  were  strewn  with  flowers;  while  the 
different  orders  of  friars,  monks,  and  clergy,  and  the  guilds  of 
religion  and  trade,,  with  bedesmen  and  burghers,  made  up  the 
persons  of  the  motley  procession. 

The  High  Cross  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Civic  Annals  in  the 
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year  1247,  and  is  described  as  being  the  place  where  the  market 
was  kept.*  It  was  re-erected  in  1373,  and  within  its  niches  were 
placed  statues  of  the  several  kings,  John,  Henry  III.,  and 
Edward  III.,  to  which  afterwards  was  added  Edward  IV.  We 
have  before  adverted  to  this  being  the  spot  where  Scrope,  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  Bushey,  and  Green,  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.,  met 
their  tragic  end  at  “the  outcry  of  the  populace.”  It  is  added 
that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  after  they  were  taken,  caused  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off  and  sent  in  a white  basket  to  London  with  a 
letter,  which  was  read  before  all  the  commonalty  of  London : — 
“ I,  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford  and  Earl  of  Derby,  commend 
myself  to  all  the  people  of  London,  high  and  low.  My  good 
friends,  I send  you  my  salutation,  and  I acquaint  you  that  I have 
come  over  to  take  my  rightful  inheritance.  I beg  of  you  to  know 
if  you  will  be  on  my  side  or  not,  and  I care  not  which,  for  I have 
people  enough  to  fight  all  the  world  for  one  day,  thank  God.  But 
take  in  good  part  the  present  I send  you.”-f 

Soon  after,  Thomas  de  Spenser,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  met  the 
like  fate  at  this  spot,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  sad  life.  J We 
may  well  understand  that  there  was  little  popular  sympathy  with 
his  fate.  The  Spensers,  Lords  of  Glamorgan,  of  whom  he  was 
the  last,  are  represented  by  our  old  historians  to  have  been  a very 
tyrannical  family,  and  exceedingly  rapacious,  superior  to,  and  dis- 
regardful of  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which,  however,  the  last  lord 
at  this  spot  became  tragically  amenable.  They  would  take  what 
they  pleased — a fine  beast,  a horse,  or  a fine  woman,  and  carry 
their  prey  off  to  their  colossal  castle  of  Caerphilly,  so  that 
when  anything  of  the  kind  was  lost,  or  not  known  where  it 
might  be  found,  the  common  expression  was  it  was  gone  to 
Caerphilly,  which  was  tantamount  to  saying  it  was  gone  to  the 
devil. 

King  Henry  VII.,  in  the  first  progress  after  his  coronation 
came  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  received  with  much  pageantry. 
At  the  High  Cross  “ tlier  was  a Pageant  ful  of  Maydyn 


* Evans,  61. 

t La  Chronique  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de  Richard  Deux,  Roy  d’Engle- 
terre.  Quoted  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  Sept.  1869,  p.  306. 

J Interea  apud  Bristolliam  dux  Gloucestrise  capitur  et  in  foro  ibidem 
a populo  decapitatus  est  dolens  et  malam  vitam  suam  deplorans.  Capita 
autem  comitum  super  Pontem  London  posita  sunt.  — Eulogiuni  Historiarum 
III.,  386. — Rolls’  Series. 
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Childern  richely  besene,  and  Prudentia  had  the  Speche  as 
ensueth : ” — 

“ Mooste  noble  Prynce  our  Souveraigne  Liege  Lord, 

To  this  poore  Towne  of  Bristow  that  is  youre, 

Ye  be  heartely  welcome,  God  to  recorde.”* 

with  many  other  lines  of  equally  inspired  character. 

In  the  year  1574,  the  High  Cross  was  painted  and  gilded  (at 
the  expense  of  £66  13s.  8d.)  in  preparation  for  the  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  city,  which  occurred  on  August  14th.  Here  on 
a stage  (which  cost  8s.  3d.)  stood  “ Fame,”  “ an  excellent  boy,” 
who  having  repeated  some  of  Mr.  Churchyard’s  verses,  as  wretched 
as  a prize  poem,  “ flung  up  a great  garland  to  the  rejoicing  of  the 
beholders.” 

Col.  Fiennes  became  Governor  of  Bristol  in  Feb.  1642,  and  on 
Saturday,  4th  March,  being  chief  market  day,  he  came  in  his  coach 
to  the  High  Cross,  attended  by  a troop  of  horse,  to  see  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  king,  respecting  the  navy,  was  publicly  burnt. 

At  the  High  Cross  James  Hayler  and  Company  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  authorities.  “ James  Nayler,  from  Andersloe  or  Ardsley, 
in  Yorkshire,  heretofore  a trooper  under  Lambert,  now  a Quaker 
and  something  more.  Infatuated  ISTavler  and  Company;  given 
up  to  Enthusiasm,  to  Animal  Magnetism,  to  Chaos  and  Bedlam  in 
one  shape  or  other.  Is  not  the  Spiritualism  of  England  develop- 
ing itsel  f in  strange  forms  ? The  Hydra,  royalist  and  sansculottic 
has  many  heads. ’’j-  This  scene  occurred  in  October,  1655.  To 
the  credit  of  George  Fox  he  disfavored  the  fanaticism  of  his 
proselyte,  who,  as  Fox  himself  says,  “ had  run  out  into  imagina- 
tions, and  a company  with  him,  which  raised  up  a great  darkness 
in  the  nation.”  J Nayler  himself,  through  a course  of  persecution, 
and  reflection,  became  of  sounder  mind ; but  his  writings,  some  of 
which,  we  are  assured,  “ deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  the  latest 
posterity,”  though  they  have  been  said  to  contain  the  most  clear  and 
lively  description  of  the  various  dispensations  he  underwent,  do 
not,  according  to  our  investigations,  contain  any  immediate 
references  to  his  extraordinary  proceedings  at  Bristol. 

The  Cross,  in  1697,  was  again  fresh  painted  and  gilded  in 
a costly  manner,  and  continued  a dignified  ornament  to  the  city  till 
the  year  1733,  when  a timorous  silversmith,  who  lived  opposite  to 
it,  declared  that  his  house  and  life  were  endangered  by  its  tottering 

* Carlyle’s  Cromwell  II.,  377.  + Lei.  Coll,  iv.,  200. 
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and  threatening  to  fall  in  a very  high  wind.  It  was  consequently 
taken  down,  and  for  some  time  lay  in  fragments  in  the  Guildhall ; 
but  by  the  interest  of  some  private  citizens  it  was,  by  and  bye, 
again  brought  to  light,  and  re-erected  in  College  Green.  Here  it 
contracted  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Champion,  of  “ Bristol  China  ” 
celebrity,  who  might  have  better  employed  himself  in  reproducing 
its  light  and  elegant  design  on  his  porcelain  than  in  procuring  its 
removal ; but  this  he  effected,  and  for  five  years  it  lay  neglected 
in  a corner  of  the  Cathedral.  About  the  year  1768,  Dr.  Cutts 
Barton  was  appointed  Dean  of  Bristol,  who  covenanted,  for  some 
pieces  of  silver  or  gold,  to  sell  the  cross  to  his  friend  Sir 
Colt  Hoare,  of  Stourhead,  in  whose  grounds  it  yet  stands.  It 
contains  statues  of  King  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  These 
with  its  rich  tabernacle  work,  venerable  appearance,  and  historic 
associations,  make  it  a monument  of  remarkable  interest,  and  as 
such  its  removal  is  a disgraceful  loss  to  Bristol. 

Under  the  shop  of  Mr.  Leonard,  ironmonger,  No.  22,  is  an 
ancient  vaulted  apartment,  originally  used  as  a cellar  for  mer- 
chandise. Opposite,  against  the  parapet  of  the  house  next  abov$ 
Burdge’s,  chemist,  is  a beautifully  designed  snow  box  and  shute, 
bearing  the  date  1686. 

Corn  Street. — The  old  chapel  of  St.  Ewen’s  was  granted  in 
1551,  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Bristol  on  the  yearly  pay- 
ment of  6s.  8d.  It  was  immediately  taken  down  and  in  the 
following  year  a council  house  erected  with  a portico  before  it 
supported  by  five  stone  pillars  for  the  council  to  walk  under.  In 
a niche  between  the  windows  of  the  council  chamber,  was  after- 
wards placed  a statue  of  Charles  II,  which  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland’s  quick  wit  pronounced  on  her  visit  to  the  place,  to  be 
more  like  a clumsy  porter  placed  there  to  keep  the  entrance  than 
a crowned  monarch.*  The  old  council  house  was  taken  down  and 
another  in  more  modern  style  erected  on  its  site  in  the  year  1704, 
and  the  statue  was  then  placed  against  the  Guildhall,  within  the 
precincts  of  which  building  it  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  present,  the 
third  Council-house,  was  erected  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of 
£14,600.  The  stairs  are  inlaid  with  brass  devices.  In  the 
chamber  of  the  Council-house  are  to  be  found  some  interesting 
full  and  half  length  portraits  of  Bristol  worthies,  9,ndof  personages 
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of  more  national  consideration.  Of  the  latter  may  be  seen  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  who  died  in  1598;  this  cost  £3  without  the 
frame.  King  Charles  I.,  by  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  by  the  same ; of  this  latter  there  is  the  following 
note  under  the  year  1627  ; “ paid  the  picture  maker  for  drawing 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  £3  13s.  4d.”  King  Charles  II : King 

James  II , for  these  in  1686,  John  Hoskyns,  the  artist,  was  paid 
£10  5s.  James  II.,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  for  which  Mr.  More,  was  paid  in  168 1,  £13  8s. 
Queen  Anne,  cost  £24  15s.  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  Queen 
Caroline.  Lord  Ashburton,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was 
paid  for  it  £105.  The  Duke  of  Portland  by  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence; 
this  with  frame  cost  £149.  George  III.,  painted  by  E. 
Bird,  R.D.,  1815.  The  other  portraits  are  Thomas  White, 
mayor  in  1529  ; Robert  and  Nicholas  Thorne  ; Sir  Thos.  White. 
An  Alderman,  A.D.,  1583,  unknown;  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  1612;  Thomas  White,  D D.  Richard 
Weston,  lord  treasurer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Portland ; Alderman 
John  Whitson;  George  Harrington,  mayor  in  1617;  Charles, 
Earl  of  Dorset  (1691);  Edward  Colston,  Sir  Michael  Foster. 
Lord  Clare,  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.* 

Round  the  walls  are  framed  autograph  letters  of  acceptance  of 
the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  Lord  Nelson, 
Lord  Rodney,  Lord  Hood,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
others.  Also  the  original  articles  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
Prince  Rupert  in  July,  1643. 

The  decorative  and  other  plate  of  the  Corporation  consist  of 
1.  A state  sword,  called  the  Lent  Sword,  which  has  two  edges, 
with  the  date  1483.  Round  the  edge  of  the  pommel  is  the 
inscription,  “ This  sworde  we  did  repaier,  Thomas  A Id  worth 
being  Maior.”  2.  A straight  two-edged  sword,  enamelled  temp, 
before  Henry  V.  On  one  of  the  mountings  is  a death's  head  with 
cross  bones,  and  “ Memento  Mori,  statutum  est  omnibus  semel 
mori”  (Heb.  ix.,  27).  On  the  reverse,  “John  Knight,  Esq., 
Maior,  Anno  Dom.  1670.”  3.  A state  sword ; the  hilt  and  handle 

very  massive  silver  gilt  in  large  Louis  Quatorze  style  of  scroll 
work;  date  inscribed  1752.  This  sword  was  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  in  1753  for  £188  6s.  3d.  4.  Pair  of  tall  silver-gilt 

tankards,  richly  decorated  with  repoussee  and  chased  ornaments  in 
three  bands,  consisting  of  foliated  arabesques,  festoons  of  fruit  and 
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flowers,  &c.  Inscription,  “ Ex  dono  Johanis  Dodridge,  Recorda- 
toris  Civitatis  Bristoll,  1658.”  Height  14|in.,  diameter  of  base, 
7^in.  5.  An  urn-shaped  silver  gilt  rosewater  ewer,  with  salver, 

Highly  ornamented  with  deeply-engraved  arabesques  and  embossed 
decorations.  Inscription,  “ The  gift  of  Robert  Kitchen,  late 
Alderman  of  this  Ct.”  Date  of  plate  mark  1595.  "the  salver 
was  stolen  during  the  Bristol  riots  of  October,  1831,  by  one  James 
Ives,  who  was  employed  by  the  Corporation  to  move  their  plate 
from  the  Mansion  House  in  Queen  Square  to  a place  of  greater 
security.  Ives  cut  up  the  salver  into  167  pieces,  and  offered  one 
for  sale  to  Mr.  Williams,  silversmith,  of  St.  Augustine’s  Parade, 
telling  him  that  it  was  a portion  of  some  old  family  plate.  Mr. 
Williams,  suspecting  his  story,  told  him  to  call  again  the  next  day 
and  bring  the  remaining  pieces,  which  he  did.  He  was  then 
secured  and  carried  before  the  magistrates,  and  finally  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years’  transportation.  Mr.  Williams  put  the  different 
pieces  together  by  rivetting  them  to  a silver  plate,  which  now  forms 
the  back  of  the  salver.* 

In  Corn-street,  within  the  gate  of  St.  Leonard,  resided  Simon 
de  Burton,  the  builder  of  the  earlier  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
and  to  whom  the  famous  north  porch  of  that  structure  owes  its 
erection.  The  authority  for  his  connection  with  this  street  is  the 
following  entry  in  the  civic  annals  : “ A D.  1297,  Simon  de 
Burton  granted  the  tenement  in  which  he  then  lived  in  Corn- 
street,  newly  built,  within  the  gate  of  St.  Leonard,  to  John  Dicto. 
which  afterwards  paid  6s.  8d.  twice  a year  for  the  maintenance  of 
a lamp  to  burn  in  St.  Leonardos  church.”*  St.  Leonard’s  gate 
had  been  called  Baldwin  gate,  and  it  stood  at  the  bottom  of  Corn- 
street,  in  the  line  from  St.  Leonard’s-lane  to  Nicholas  street  and 
over  the  gate  stood  the  church  just  named,  which  was  rather  a 
small  structure,  being  but  57  feet  in  length.  The  church  was 
removed  in  1771,  and  its  Corinthian  altar  piece  we  believe  may 
still  be  seen  in  Backwell  church. 

On  the  site  of  the  West  of  England  Bank,  stood  “ The  Bush,” 
in  the  old  coaching  days,  a city  inn  of  first  importance.  It  was 
at  the  “ The  Bush  ” that  Mr.  Winkle  took  up  his  quarters  in  his 
love  lorn  quest  of  the  missing  Arabella  Allen,  who  was  surmised 
to  be  hidden  somewhere  in  Bristol  or  its  neighbourhood.  It  will 
be  recollected  how  Winkle  walked  forth  to  view  the  city,  its  quays, 
ships,  cathedral,  etc.,  and  how  having  lost  his  way  he  stepped  into 
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“something  between  a shop  and  a private  house,”  over  the  door 
of  which  a red  lamp  was  suspended,  declaring  the  residence  of  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  how  on  enquiry  of  the  professional 
within,  who  wore  green  spectacles,  was  suddenly  embraced  by  his 
old  friend  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  here  set  up  as  a “sawbones.” 
The  subsequent  arrival  of  the  vindictive  and  sanguinary  Howler, 
and  the  hilarious  Sam  Weller  and  the  immortal  Pickwick  him- 
self ; with  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Sam  to  discover  traces  of 
the  lost  love  of  Winkle  ; of  his  meditative  rest  on  a large  stone 
by  the  way,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  a plan  for  knocking  at  all 
the  doors  within  five  miles  of  Bristol,  at  a hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  a day,  and  endeavouring  to  find  Miss  Arabella  by  that 
expedient,  and  the  opportune  appearance  from  a back  door  just  at 
hand  of  Sam’s  own  valentine,  the  pretty  housemaid  from  Mr. 
Nupkin’s,  who  after  sympathetic  heed  to  a rehearsal  of  her  lover’s 
feeling  towards  herself,  and  having  commiserated  his  walking 
about  like  the  Wandering  Jew — “a  sporting  character  you  have 
perhaps  heerd  on  Mary,  my  dear,  as  was  always  doing  a match 
agin  time” — tells  him  her  own  knowledge  of  where  the  desiderated 
lady  was  to  be  found ; — all  this  and  much  more  on  the  point  have 
been  read  by  ten  thousand  eyes  in  the  chronicles  of  Pickwick. 
The  tables  of  the  money  changers  in  the  sumptuous  temple  of 
Plutus,  and  the  drawing  of  cheques  in  lieu  of  corks  serve  little 
to  recall  the  quondam  hostelry  that  brought 

“ all  good  things, 

Pest  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer.” 

The  entertainment  provided  for  his  guests  by  the  host  of  the 
Bush  was  on  the  traditional  scale  of  old  English  hospitality. 
That  for  the  Christmas  of  1799  was  “perhaps,”  says  the  bill  of 
fare  “ not  to  be  equalled  in  Britain.”  Besides  a boar’s  head,  a 
bustard,  red  and  black  game,  turtle,  salmon,  turbot ; 5 haunches,. 
5 necks,  10  breasts,  and  10  shoulders  of  venison,  we  find  42  hares, 
17  pheasants,  41  partridges,  17  wild  geese,  81  woodcocks, 
149  snipes,  17  wild  turkeys  and  44  tame,  18  golden  plovers, 
a swan,  a peacock,  4 pea  hens,  116  pigeons,  19  ducks,  and 
52  barrels  of  oysters,  besides  beef,  veal,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
edibles. 

Here,  in  April  1812,  Sir  Samuel  Bomillymet  his  committee  in 
his  unsuccessful  candidateship  for  the  representation  of  Bristol. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  the  electors,  the  once  notorious 
“ Henry  Hunt  the  Kadical  ” harangued  the  people  from  one  of  the 
brazen  pillars  before  the  Exchange.  In  the  following  July,  Hunt 
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suffered  a defeat  that  was  accompanied  by  the  popular  tempest  of 
yells  and  hisses  inevitable  to  a losing  candidate,  but  he  proved  not 
unequal  to  the  uncomplimentary  outburst.  What  Christopher  North 
remarks  concerning  the  excellence  of  his  voice  and  effrontery,  was 
illustrated  on  the  occasion.  He  would  pause,  says  Kit  North,  for 
a moment,  until  the  unanimous  clamour  of  disgust  was  at  its 
height,  and  then  repitching  his  note,  apparently  without  an  effort, 
lift  his  “ halloo  as  clear  and  distinct  above  the  storm  as  ever  ye 
heard  a minster  bell  tolling  over  the  racket  of  a village  wake.” 
As  a peroration  to  the  response  with  which  he  encountered  the 
deafening  declaim  that  now  opposed  him,  he  rehearsed  these  lines 
of  Milton — 

I did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs, 

By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 

When  straight  a barbarous  noise  environed  me, 

Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs. 

A rude  engraving  in  “ Barrett’s  Bristol  ” exhibits  against  the 
street  side  of  All  Saints’  Church,  in  Corn  Street,  a covered 
colonnade  known  as  the  Tolsey.  This,  until  superseded  by  the 
Exchange,  served  from  the  year  of  its  erection  in  1583  as  a 
“ Rialto  ” for  merchants  to  transact  their  business,  and  many 
a venturous  enterprise  on  great  waters  has  been  here  originated. 
The  names  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Cannynge,  Sturmy, 
Thorne,  and  other  notable  navigators  and  merchant  princes,  who 
must  here  have  discussed  their  projects  and  recounted  events,  are 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  interest  of  the  spot.  Some  of  these,  in 
glancing  at  the  church  close  against  them,  might  have,  like 
Shylock,  their  anxious  thoughts  wafted  away  in  boisterous 
weather  to  their  reeling  vessels  freighted  with  costly  argosies  on 
the  traitorous  deep. : — 

Should  I go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel’s  side 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 

And,  in  a word,  but  even  now  worth  this 
And  now  worth  nothing. 

We  will  mention  one  incident  associated  with  the  place.  In  the 
year  1583  the  Earl  of  Ormond  landed  at  Bristol,  bringing  with 
him  from  Castlemaine  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  which 
bloody  trophy  he  exhibited  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  at  the 
Tolsey,  previously  to  its  being  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  set 
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upon  London  Bridge.  This  Desmond  was  one  of  the  last  sufferers 
in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  the  date  mentioned,  the  inhuman  severity- 
used  in  the  suppression  of  which  was  commonly  said  to  have  left 
“ little  in  Ireland  for  Her  Majesty  to  reign  over  but  ashes 
and  carcasses.” 

The  fame  of  Bristol  Tolsey  was  known  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  in  “ The  Pirate,”  the  captain  of  the  “ Good  Hope  of  Bristol,” 
tells  Mordaunt,  of  the  fine  luck  his  vessel  had  on  the  Spanish 
main,  both  with  commerce  and  privateering,  and  adds  “ my  name 
is  Clement  Cleveland,  captain  and  part  owner,  as  I said  before ; 
I am  a Bristol  man  born — my  father  was  well  known  on  the 
Tolsell — old  Clem  Cleveland,  of  the  College  Green.” — Pirate , 
Vol.  I.  chap.  viii. 

The  brazen  tables  in  front  of  the  Exchange  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Tolzey.  They  were  used  by  the  merchants  there  assembling 
for  making  payments,  writing  letters,  &c.,  and  from  their  form 
were  sometimes  called  11  nails,”  which  is  said  to  have  given  origin 
to  the  frequent  phrase  “ to  pay  down  on  the  nail.”  On  a ribband 
beneath  the  surface  of  one  is  inscribed,  “ Thomas  Hobson,  of 
Bristol,  made  me,  anno  1625.  Nicholas  Crisp,  of  London,  gave 
me  to  this  honourable  city  in  remembrance  of  God’s  mercy  in 
Anno  Domini  1625,  N.  C.”  On  a ring  round  the  surface  appears 
the  following,  “ Praise  the  Lord,  0 my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits,”  &c.  The  second  table  is  dated  1631,  and  was  the  gift 
of  White,  a Bristol  merchant.  The  outer  rim  is  inscribed  u The 
Church  of  the  living  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
So  was  the  work  of  the  pillars  finished.”  The  third  pillar  is  older 
and  dates  1594.  It  is  the  gift  of  “ Master  Robert  Kitchen, 
merchant,  some  time  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  this  City,  who 
deceased  Sept.  1,  1594.”  The  fourth  table,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest,  has  no  inscription. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Exchange  was  laid  by  the  mayor  of 
Bristol,  Henry  Combe,  on  the  10th  March,  1740.  Every  gentle- 
man who  upon  the  occasion  accompanied  the  mayor,  gave  the 
stone  three  blows  with  the  mallet,  adding  thereto  a hearty  bene- 
diction for  the  prosperity  of  the  work : and  some  of  the  populace 
in  zeal  to  follow  their  example  jumped  down  upon  the  stone  from 
the  scaffold  above,  that  their  weight  by  their  fall  might  contribute 
towards  settling  it  in  its  proper  bed.  The  north,  or  street  front 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  consists  of  three  horizontal  divisions, 
the  first  or  lower  section  being  rusticated,  the  second  or  middle 
section,  comprises  four  central  pillars  supporting  a carved  pedi- 
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ment,  flanked  on  either  side  by  pilasters,  and  pierced  with  windows ; 
and  the  final  or  upper  portion  is  an  entablature  supporting  a 
balustrade.  The  interior  is  a splendid  quadrangle  with  colonnades, 
now  roofed  over.  The  whole  structure  extends  148  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  110  feet  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The 
cost  of  building  was  £50,000.  The  corn  market  is  on  Thursdays. 

The  Commercial  Rooms  were  opened  in  1811.  The  building 
is  fronted  by  a portico  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  supported  by  a 
pediment  which  is  surmounted  by  three  statues  (sculptured  by  Bubb) 
personifying  city,  commerce,  and  navigation ; and  under  the 
.portico  is  an  alto  relievo  representing  Britannia  attended  by 
Neptune  and  Minerva  receiving  tributes  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  large  room  is  69  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
.25  feet  high.  Height  from  floor  to  dome  45  feet.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  £17,000.  Architect,  C.  A.  Busby. 

The  building  was  erected  by  creating  710  shares  at  £25  a 
share ; the  shareholder  pays  £2  and  the  non-proprietor  £2  10s. 
per  annum.  Subscriptions  begin  at  Michaelmas.* 

The  Athenaeum  was  erected  in  1854,  by  a company  of  share- 
holders at  a cost  of  £5000.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  Mechanic’s 
Institution  formerly  in  Broad  street.  There  is  here  a spacious 
reading  room,  and  a library  of  several  thousand  volumes.  The 
subscribers  number  about  900. 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  opposite  the 
AthenEeum,  was  completed  in  1864,  and  “ presents  a chaste  and 
elegant  fagade  of  an  Italian  character.” 

The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company  have 
also  a palatial  structure  here,  gorgeous  with  embellishment. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Buildings  are  a little  less  ornate. 

Small  Street. — The  New  Assize  Courts,  built  upon  the  site 
of  Colston’s  Hor.se,  include  some  relics  of  the  most  ancient 
domestic  architecture  in  Bristol.  These  remains  are  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  may  be  found  in  the  Law  Library.  They 
consist  of  some  clustered  piers  with  cushion  capitals  of  a grand 
Norman  hall,  divided  by  two  ranges  of  arches. f A finely  carved 
chimney-piece,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  has  been  refixed  in  the 
adjoining  room : another  of  the  same  character  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Witness- room,  and  a third  in  the  Board-room.  At  the  rear 
of  the  building  is  retained  a beautiful  range  of  panelled  windows, 

* Cliilcott’s  History  of  Bristol,  258. 
f Parker’s  Domestic  Architecture,  III.,  387. 
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in  the  three  stages  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  house  known  as  the 
Elizabethan  Hall,  opposite  the  Office  of  the  Bristol  Water 
Works,  contains,  within  a modern  frontage,  a highly  enriched 
apartment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  exhibits  a sumptuously 
carved  fire-place,  and  a cross  ribbed  deep-moulded  ceiling  with 
bosses  or  pendants  at  the  intersections. 

This  street  is  interesting  from  having  formerly  given  lodging 
to  many  illustrious  visitors  to  the  city.  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  most  favoured  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourites, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  received  here  in  1587,  at 
the  house  of  Alderman  Kitchen.  Leicester  found  his  bed  so 
comfortable  that  he  begged  it  from,  his  host.  Kitchen,  by  special 
invitation  of  the  executors,  attended  the  funeral  obsequies  of  this 
powerful  noble.  In  1643,  Charles  I.  was  entertained  by  the 
philanthrophic  Colston,  at  the  house  first  mentioned : and  Prince 
Charles,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Holdsworth,  which  stood  just  opposite. 

The  monarch,  with  a brow  sedate, 

Between  his  princely  offspring  sate, 

And  all  around  them  seemed  to  vie 
In  services  of  loyalty. 

Oh  ! had  some  mystic  writing  shone, 

Like  that  which  startled  Babylon. 

On  Colston’s  walls,  and  told  the  doom 
Of  sire  and  sons,  portentous  gloom 
Had  fallen  on  all,  like  deadly  blight, 

And  turned  their  sunshine  into  night.* 

The  war  beaten  visage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  might  also  have 
been  seen  during  many  days  in  Small  Street.  In  1649  he 
came  in  splendid  state  to  Bristol,  conveyed  in  a coach  drawn 
by  six  Flanders  mares,  and  accompanied  by  a gallant  body 
guard  of  eighty  men,  the  meanest  of  whom  was  a commander 
or  squire,  was  entertained  here  with  his  wife  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Jackson.  In  1697,  Queen  Catherine  dined  here  at 
Colston’s  House,  her  host  being  Sir  Henry  Creswick.  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  lodged  at  No.  21,  which  adjoined  Colston’s 
residence,  the  latter  being  known  as  No.  20  until  partially  in- 
cluded in  the  Assize  Courts.  The  visit  of  the  latter  sovereign  is 
thus  recorded : 

u On  Wednesday  of  Aug.,  1686,  King  James  came  hither 
accompanied  by  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of 
Beaufort,  Somerset,  and  Grafton,  and  many  other  nobles  and 
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great  persons  of  this  realm.  The  king  was  received  at  Lawford’s 
Gate  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Sir  W.  Hayman  in  Small  Street,  that 
street  being  selected  by  reason  of  the  convenience  for  entertaining 
the  nobility.  Next  day  the  king  went  on  horseback  into  the 
Marsh,  and  reviewed  the  soldiers  who  had  pitched  their  tents. 
From  thence  he  went  along  the  Key,  up  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  and 
rode  along  the  hill  to  Prior’s  Hill,  thence  down  into  the  Barton, 
into  St.  James’s,  up  Newgate,  and  so  to  his  lodging.  He  touched 
several  for  the  evil.  After  dinner  he  went  to  Redcliff  Gate  and 
thence  to  Portishead  Point,  attended  by  several  nobles.  Next 
morning  the  king  went  to  Bridgwater,  and  thence  to  Sedgemoor  to 
to  view  the  place  where  his  army  defeated  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

On  the  site  of  the  Assize  Courts  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  “ The  Ship  Inn,”  in  connection  with  which  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  anecdote : — 

“ One  day  in  1795,  when  Coleridge,”  says  Southey,  “was  dining 
at  the  ordinary  at  the  Ship,  Small  Street,  Bristol,  we  heard  a loud 
quarrel  between  the  stable  boy  and  young  Hanmer,  the  grocer 
next  door.  A lady  had  lost  a “ curious  ” pigeon,  and  employed 
Hanmer  to  get  it  cried  and  pay  a reward  of  five  shillings  if  it  was 
recovered.  The  stable  boy  had  a hawk  which  he  carried  to  the 
bellman.  The  bellman  looked — ‘ God  bless  my  soul ! it  is  a 
curious  pigeon ! ’ — and  away  they  went  to  Hanmer.  ‘ Well ! 
this  is  the  most  curious  pigeon  I ever  saw ! I don’t  wonder  the 
lady  offered  five  shillings  for  it,’ — and  he  paid  the  stable  boy  the 
reward.  The  lady  however  knew  a hawk  from  a pigeon,  and 
Hanmer  was  now  come  to  abuse  the  stable  boy  for  a rogue,  and 
recover  the  money,  which  he  had  wisely  spent.”* 

Another  anecdote  in  connection  with  local  natural  history, 
related  by  the  same  eminent  hand,  may  not  be  unamusing. 

“ At  Bristol  I saw  a shaved  monkey  shown  as  a fairy ; and  a 
shaved  bear,  in  a check  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  sitting  in  a great 
chair  as  an  Ethiopian  savage.  This  was  the  most  cruel  fraud  I 
ever  saw.  The  unnatural  position  of  the  beast,  and  the  damnable 
brutality  of  the  woman  keeper  who  sat  upon  his  knee,  put  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  called  him  husband  and  sweetheart,  and 
kissed  him,  made  it  the  most  disgusting  spectable  I ever  witnessed. 
Cottle  was  with  me.”* 
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Behind  the  Post  Office  is  the  office  of  the  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror,  with  which  is  incorporated  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal: 
an  “old,  old,  very  old”  Conservative  newspaper.  We  have  before  us 
a weekly  number  of  the  year  1799,  published  at  6d.,  and  find  it  to 
be  precisely  one  half  the  size  of  one  of  the  present  daily  numbers 
at  the  price  of  one  penny,  so  that  the  old  were  relatively  twelve 
times  the  price  of  the  current  numbers.  The  quality  of  editor- 
ship also  was  as  water  "to  wine,  for  the  weakness  of  old  papers  in 
this  respect  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  Irishism  of  expression, 
as  water  seven  times  diluted. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Homer  that  modesty  is  not 
good  for  a needy  man.  Considering  the  modesty  of  the  following 
appeal  to  a sensation  desiring  public,  we  assume  that  the  editor 
of  Felix  Farley , of  seventy  years  ago,  was  by  no  means  needy : — 

“ The  editor  of  this  paper  has  long  forborne  to  record  instances 
of  suicide  from  an  idea  (the  propriety  of  which  he  respectfully 
submits  to  be  appreciated  by  his  readers)  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  reconcile  a melancholy  and  desponding  mind  to  the 
commission  of  that  dreadful  crime  than  to  deter  it  therefrom.”* 
Truly  this  is  like  treating  the  11  many  headed  ” as  a sick  girl ! 

From  the  year  1746,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  the 
General  Post  Office  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  building 
then  erected  for  the  purpose,  adjacent  to  the  Exchange.  It  is 
a matter  of  surprise  that  the  old  building  could  have  served  its 
purpose  so  long,  seeing  the  immense  multiplication  of  letter  traffic 
since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post.  In  1820  there  were 
4 clerks,  and  13  letter-carriers.  In  1851,  25  clerks,  and  35 
carriers.  In  1841  (about  one  year  after  the  penny  post  came  in) 
the  total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Bristol  in  one  week  was 
46,289.  The  number  in  1851  was  109,000.  The  amount 
received  for  postage  in  the  year  1862  was  £35, 720. f By  the 
courteous  favour  of  E.  C.  Sampson,  Esq.,  the  postmaster,  we  are 
enabled  to  supply  the  following  statistics  relative  to  current  postal 
receipts  and  operations  : — 

For  the  week  ended  the  4th  Nov.,  1871,  the  amount  received 
for  postage  stamps  was  - - - - -£1,186  84 

Average  number  of  letters  delivered  weekly 
„ „ books  and  circulars  ditto 

„ ,,  newspapers  ditto 

„ „ post  cards  - 


203,004 

19,730 

17,996 

17,804 


* Southey’s  Com.  PL  Book,  IV.,  359. 
t Felix  Farley,  April  24,  1802. 
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Eighty  clerks  are  employed,  half  of  them  being  engaged  in  the 
Telegraph  department.  Before  the  institution  of  mail  coaches, 
messengers  were  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  letters.  In  the 
king’s  book  of  payments  is  an  entry  dated  in  the  1 1 th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  13s.  4d.  paid  to  .Richard  Dynes,  for  riding  from 
Greenwich  with  a letter  to  Mr.  Baynton,  near  Bristol,  (Redland,) 
for  a grey  hound  for  the  king.* 

The  rude  method  generally  followed  before  1&35  of  letters 
being  carried  by  foot  messengers,  who  went  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  a day,  (so  that  it  was  full  two  months  before  any 
answer  could  be  received  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,)  was  in  that 
year  superseded  by  a regular  packet  post,  which  went  forward 
day  and  night  without  delay,  insomuch  that  letters  from  London 
even  then  could  be  received  at  Bristol  in  24  hours,  the  cost  being 
fourpence  a letter,  j The  postmasters  on  all  the  roads  in  England 
were  to  have  in  their  stables  one  or  two  horses  to  carry  the 
messengers  with  their  portmanteaus.  If  the  carrier  had  “ occasion 
but  for  one  horse,  then  to  leave  him  where  he  shall  take  a fresh 
horse,  paying  2-|d.  per  mile;  if  two  horses,  then  to  take  a guide 
and  pay  5d.  per  mile.”  In  the  civil  wars  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  regular  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the  office  of  letter-carrier 
might  be  one  incurring  special  danger.  One  Catherine  de  Luke, 
a widow,  in  a petition  in  1660  to  Charles  II.,  qualifies  a request 
for  the  grant  of  certain  lands  at  Yarmouth,  by  pleading  that  she 
had  “ served  the  late  king  in  carying  letters,  when  none  else  durst 
hazard  it ; was  sent  to  Bridewell,  whipped  every  other  day,  burnt 
with  lighted  matches,  and  cruelly  tormented,  but  would  not  betray 
her  trust.”  She  mentions  also  that  she  “ discovered  the  plot  at 
Bristol,  and  her  husband  was  so  wounded  in  the  service  that  he 
died,  her  son  was  sold  by  the  enemy,  and  she  obliged  to  live 
sixteen  years  in  banishment.”  ;£  In  a further  petition  she  com- 
plains that  she  had  not  only  been  “ stripped  and  whipt,”  but  that 
besides  other  sufferings  her  husband  had  been  four  times  plundered 
and  £1,000  taken  from  them.||  Another  complaint,  Dec.  10, 
1660,  was  against  one  Tegg,  an  anabaptist,  former  postmaster  of 
Bristol,  who  broke  open  letters  directed  to  the  king’s  friends,  and 
more  recently  got  Langham,  an  honest  man,  put  out,  and  his 
own  ostler  installed  in  the  office.  § 


* Lewin’s  Her  Majesty’s  Mails,  341.  + Brewer’s  State  Papers,  III. , 

p.  1538.  + Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Clias.  I.,  Anno  1635.  ||  Mrs. 

Green’s  State  Papers,  I.,  292.  § Green’s  State  Papers,  I.,  409. 
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The  improvements  in  mail  transmission,  effected,  after  much 
parliamentary  opposition,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  were  first  tried  on  the  London  and 
Bristol  Koad,  on  8th  of  August,  1784.  One  coach  left  London 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  reaching  Bristol  about  eleven  the  same 
night.  The  other  coach  was  started  from  Bristol  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  same  day,  reaching  London  in  sixteen  hours.* 
The  official  rate  of  speed  was  finally  increased  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  an  hour ; and  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  warned  against  travelling  in  the  mail  coaches  improved 
by  Palmer,  on  account  of  the  fearful  rate  at  which  they  flew,  and 
instances  were  supplied  to  him  of  passengers  who  had  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion. j*  Perhaps 
one  of  these  warning  instances  was  considered  to  be  the  following, 
which  we  extract  from  a Bristol  newspaper: — 1825,  Feb.  22. 
“ On  the  arrival  of  the  Dart,  a Stroud  coach,  at  the  Plume  of 
Feathers  in  Wine  Street,  it  was  discovered  that  the  only  inside 
passengers,  a Mr.  T.  Stock,  of  Wickwar,  was  dead.”  One  or  two 
incidents  from  old  newspapers  will  illustrate  how  this  rapid  motion 
of  the  mails  was  sometimes  impeded.  “ The  Bath  and  Bristol 
mails,  due  yesterday  morning,  were  abandoned  eighty  miles  from 
London,  and  the  mail-bags  brought  up  in  a postchaise  and  four 
by  the  two  guards,  who  reached  London  at  six  o’clock  yesterday 
morning.  For  seventeen  miles  of  the  distance  they  had  come 
across  the  fields.”^ 

Again,  “the  mail  and  other  coaches  to  this  city,  which  left  London 
on  Sunday,  were  obstructed  on  the  Marlborough  Downs  and  the 
neighbourhood,  by  accumulations  of  drift  snow  to  a depth  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet,  and  the  mail-bags  were  brought  by  the 
guard  on  horseback  on  Monday  night.  By  great  exertion  and 
the  employment  of  a large  body  of  labourers  the  snow  was  cut 
through  on  Wednesday,  since  which  the  coaches  have  lost 
comparatively  but  little  time.”§ 

A writer  in  the  Builder  characterizes  the  New  Post  Office  as  “ a 
piece  of  threadbare  classic  design  that  might  have  come  from  the 
Board  of  Works.”  Many  persons  have  a more  favourable  opinion 
of  its  merits,  which,  however,  are  certainly  of  no  striking  originality. 
All  nationality  of  style  must  be  considered  to  be  renounced  when 
buildings  so  incongruous  in  architectural  design  as  the  New  Post 


+ lb.  83.  % Felix  Farley’s  Bristol  Journal, 

Dec.  31,  1836.  § lb. 


* Lewin,  82. 
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Office  and  New  Assize  Courts  are  erected  face  to  face  at  the  same 
time.  But  our  cosmopolitan  feeling  and  reach,  which  include  all 
foreign  introductions  and  reproductions  are  perhaps  a somewhat 
qualifying  reason  for  saying  all  things  are  ours,  even  the  archi- 
tecture of  all  nations  and  peoples  and  times. 

Broad  Street  though  one  of  the  original  thoroughfares  of  the 
city  has  gradually  assumed  a totally  modern  aspect,  there  being 
only  the  gateway  and  church  of  St.  John,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
street  to  remind  the  spectator  that  it  ever  was  ancient. 

Robert  Fitzharding  is  recorded  to  have  one  time  (A.D.  1154), 
resided  in  Broad  street,  on  the  site  of  Cider-house  passage. 

The  first  bank  in  Bristol  was  opened  in  this  street  in  1750  at 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Osborne  and  Ward,  solicitors. 
The  bankers  were  Messrs.  Elton,  Lloyd,  Walker,  Knox  and 
Hale.  Adjoining  the  Guildhall  is  a branch  bank  of  England, 
opened  in  1847,  when  it  was  removed  from  the  top  of  Bridge 
street. 

The  Guildhall  is  a modern  structure  in  the  Tudor  style,  erected 
in  1846,  on  an  old  site.  It  is  117  feet  long  and  45  feet  high; 
the  centre  compartment  being  28  feet  higher  than  the  general 
elevation.  Contained  in  niches  are  statues  of  Edward  III., 
Queen  Victoria ; Denning  and  Sir  Michael  Foster  (both  former 
Recorders  of  the  city),  and  Colston  and  Whitson,  benefactors.* 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  old  Guildhall  occurs  in  1313,  when  it 
became  the  centre  of  a furious  outbreak  of  the  citizens  against  the 
military  of  the  castle,  consequent  upon  the  appointment  of  certain 
officers  by  the  king  to  control  the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  and 
commonalty,  the  authority  of  which  officers  was  repudiated  by  the 
people.  Nearly  twenty  persons  were  killed  within  the  building, 
and  many  more  were  seriously  injured  by  leaping  from  the  battle- 
ments and  windows  to  effect  escape.  This  was  tragedy  in  earnest, 
but  tragedy  in  less  formidable  character  was  also  represented 
within  the  same  precincts,  histrionic  actors  under  the  protection 
of  certain  noblemen,  being  hired  by  the  magistrates  to  herein 
exhibit  their  professional  talents  before  the  townspeople.  The 
first  mention  of  such  exhibition  is  in  1532,  and  in  lack  of  a dis- 
tinctive theatre  in  Bristol,  plays  continued  to  be  acted  in  the 
Guildhall  for  many  successive  years.  Between  Michaelmas  1577, 
.and  the  same  season  1578,  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  players  here 
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performed  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  the  play  being  “Myngs .” 
Shortly  after  we  find  Lord  Berkeley’s,  Lord  Charles  Howard’s 
and  Lord  Sheffield’s,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex’s,  or  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  respective  companies  here  acting  before  the  same 
civic  dignitaries,  the  plays  being  severally  “ What  mischief 
worketh  in  the  mind  of  Man,”  “ The  Queen  of  Ethiopia,” 
“ The  Court  of  Comfort,”  and  the  “ Red  Knight.”* * * §  The 
last  of  these  companies  is  that  to  which  Shakespeare  be- 
came attached  about  the  year  1587,f  and  during  the  interval 
between  this  date  and  1603,  when  he  is  believed  to  have 
retired  from  the  stage,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he 
may  have  performed  with  his  company  at  the  Guildhall  in  Bristol. 
It  is  certain  that  in  puisuance  of  their  license  to  act  in  any 
“ townhall,”  &c.,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
servants  did  occasionally  visit  Bristol,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  city  records  will  show  that  they  were  able  to  draw  a 
crowded  audience  : — 

“ 1576  Aug. — Item  pd.  for  two  ryngs  of  jren  to  be  set  vpon 
the  howces  of  thonside  of  the  Yeldhall  dore  to  rere  the  dore  from 
the  grownd  and  for  mending  the  cramp  of  jren  wch  shuthyth  the 
barr  wch  cramp  was  stretched  wth  the  press  of  people  at  the  play 
of  my  Lord  Chambleyn’s  surts  in  the  Yeldhall  before  Mr.  Mayer 
and  thaldermen yjd.”i 

It  has  also  been  recently  ascertained  by  Halliwell  that  Shakes- 
peare’s company  of  actors  visited  Bristol  in  the  summer  of  1597 § 
In  1593  the  once  famous  actor  and  friend  of  Shakespeare,  Edward 
Alleyne,  played  with  the  company  of  Lord  Strange,  at  Bristol. ') 
no  doubt  at  the  Guildhall.  George  Peele,  the  dramatist,  seem3 
also  to  have  been  here  about  this  time,  and  in  his  “ Merrie  and 
Conceited  Jests,”  he  boasts  of  a discreditable  trick  which  he 


* Early  Treatises  on  the  Stage.  Shksp.  Soc.,  xiii.  p.  x. 

t In  1596  the  order  in  which  the  servants  of  the  lord  Chamberlain 
are  named  is  as  follows : — Pope,  Burbage,  Hemings,  Philips,  Shakespeare  ; 
in  May  1603,  Pletcher,  Shakespeare,  Burbage,  Phillips,  Hemings, 
Coudell,  Sly,  Armyn,  and  Cowley.  Pope  had  previously  retired,  and, 
as  he  died  in  1603,  Shakespeare  (to  try  and  account  for  his  position)  may 
liave  bought  his  share.  Fletcher  died  in  1608,  leaving  Shakespeare  in 
all  likelihood  at  the  head  of  the  company.55  Bevels  at  Court.  Skaks. 
Soc.,  p.  xxxii. 

t Western  Daily  Press,  Oct.  28,  1S67  ; also  Early  Treatises  on  the 
Stage,  p.  x. , where  the  same  extract  is  less  accurately  given. 

§ Athenceum,  Kov.  12,  1870. 

II  Alleyn’s  Memoirs.  Shaksp.  Soc.  26. 
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played  the  credulous  mayor  and  citizens.  It  appears  that  this 
dissipated  poet  found  himself  without  means  to  redeem  his 
horse  from  the  inn  stable  by  the  payment  of  his  host’s  bill.  It 
happened  that  some  players  had  just  arrived  in  town,  and  were 
staying  at  the  same  inn  with  Peele.  The  latter  thereupon  goes 
to  the  mayor,  and,  describing  himself  to  be  a “ scholler  and  a 
gentleman,”  asserts  that  he  has  a play  named  “ The  Knight  of 
the  Rodes,”  which  he  was  willing  to  perform  at  Bristol  if  the 
mayor  and  corporation  would  attend.  The  mayor,  though  unable 
to  grace  the  performance  by  his  presence,  grants  the  use  of  the 
Guildhall,  and  gives  the  post  “an  angel”  toward  expenses.  Peele 
thereupon  hires  the  players,  and  proclaims  the  play,  but  when 
the  audience  was  gathered  and  expecting  the  performance,  he 
having  pocketed  the  money  (40s.)  received  at  the  doors,  puts  on 
one  of  the  player’s  silk  robes,  and  “ after  the  trumpet  had 
sounded  thrice,”  comes  before  the  company,  recites  the  prologue, 
and  promises  to  send  the  actors,  but  instead,  he  roguishly  deserts 
both  the  unsuspecting  players  and  the  spectators,  and  regaining 
his  horse  departs  towards  London.  The  prologue  was  this : — 

A trifling  toy,  a jest  of  no  account,  pardie 
The  knight,  perhaps  you  thinke  to  be  I. 

Thinke  on  sp  still ; for  why  you  know  that  thought  is  free, 

Sit  still  awhile,  He  send  the  actors  to  yee.* 

In  the  old  Guildhall  was  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  founded  by 
Richard  Spicer,  a famous  merchant  and  burgess  of  the  town, 
about  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II.,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  chapel  was  a most  dignified  fraternity  of  merchants 
and  mariners  of  Bristol. j*  The  “ handsome  Gothic  east  window” 
of  St.  George’s  chapel  was  upon  the  demolition  of  the  edifice  re- 
erected on  the  beautiful  ground  of  the  Grove,  Brislington.J 
A new  frontage  was  erected  to  the  Guildhall,  preparatory  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  in  1576  ; this  was  taken  down  in  1813. 
On  Monday,  September  21,  1685,  the  Guildhall  was  the  scene 
of  a charge  to  the  magistrates  from  the  terrible  Judge  Jefferies. 
This  was  the  year  of  Monmouth’s  Rebellion,  and  only  a few 
months  before  Jefferies’  visit  the  rebel  army  had  advanced  to 
Keynsham  with  the  design  of  attacking  Bristol,  this  intention 
being  thwarted  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had  invested  the 
city  with  his  troops.  The  famous  “ Bloody  Assize”  soon  after 

* "Works  of  George  Peele,  I,  201.  + Wm.  Wore.,  253. 

X Bristol  Times , Jan.  1,  1S55. 
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commenced  at  Dorchester,  and  on  Monday,  September  21,  1685, 
Judge  Jefferies  opened  his  terrible  court  in  this  building. 
The  charge  he  then  delivered  has  been  preserved,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  his  judicial  addresses  that  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  full,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  insulting,  brutal  invective, 
which,  however,  in  some  of  its  points  so  far  as  directed  to 
the  magistrates  was  not  altogether  unmerited.  “ There  had 
been  an  usage,”  remarks  the  Honourable  Dudley  North,  “ among 
the  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  city  (where  all  persons, 
even  common  shopkeepers,  more  or  less  trade  to  the  American 
plantations)  to  carry  over  criminals  who  were  pardoned  with 
condition  of  transportation,  and  to  sell  them  for  money.  This 
was  found  to  be  a good  trade ; but  not  being  content  to  take  such 
felons  as  were  convicted  at  their  assizes  and  sessions,  which 
produced  but  a few,  they  found  out  a shorter  way,  which  yielded 
a greater  plenty  of  the  commodity.  And  that  was  this.  The 
mayor  and  justices,  or  some  of  them,  usually  met  at  the  Tolsey  (a 
court-house  by  their  exchequer)  about  noon,  which  was  the 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  as  at  the  Exchange  at  London;  and 
there  they  sat  and  did  justice  business  that  was  brought  before 
them.  When  small  rogues  and  pilferers  were  taken  and  brought 
there,  and,  upon  examination,  put  under  the  terror  of  being 
hanged,  in  order  to  which  mittimus’s  were  making,  some  of  the 
diligent  officers  attending  instructed  them  to  pray  for  transporta- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  save  them ; and  for  the  most  part  they 
did  so.  Then  no  more  was  done,  but  the  next  alderman  in  course 
took  one  and  another,  as  their  turn  came,  sometimes  quarrelling 
whose  the  last  was,  and  sent  them  over  and  sold  them.  This 
trade  had  been  driven  for  many  years,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  aldermen,  although  they  sat  in  the  court 
and  connived,  as  Sir  Kobert  Cann  for  instance,  never  had  a man, 
yet  they  were  all  involved  in  the  guilt  when  the  charge  came  over 
them.  It  appears  not  how  this  outrageous  practice  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice;  but  when  he  had  hold  of 
the  end  he  made  thoroughstick  work  with  them ; for  he  delighted 
in  such  fair  opportunities  to  rant.  He  came  to  the  city  and  told 
some  that  he  had  brought  a broom  to  sweep  them.  The  city  of 
Bristol  is  a proud  body,  and  their  head  the  mayor,  in  the  assize 
commission,  is  put  before  the  judge  of  assize;  though,  perhaps, 
it  was  not  so  in  this  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer.  But  for  certain,  when  his  lordship  came  upon  the 
bench  and  examined  this  matter,  he  found  all  the  aldermen 
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and  justices  concerned  in  this  kidnapping  trade  more  or  less,  and 
the  mayor  himself  as  bad  as  any.  He  therefore  turns  to  the 
mayor,  accoutred  with  his  scarlet  and  furs,  and  gave  him  all  the 
ill  names  that  scolding  eloquence  could  supply;  and  so,  with 
rating  and  staring,  as  his  way  was,  never  left  till  he  made  him 
quit  the  bench  and  go  down  to  the  criminals’  post  at  the  bar, 
and  there  he  pleaded  for  himself,  as  a common  rogue  or  thief 
must  have  done;  and  when  the  mayor  hesitated  a little  or 
slackened  his  pace,  he  bawled  at  him,  and  stamping,  called  for 
his  guards;  for  he  was  general  by  commission.  Thus  the 
citizens  saw  their  scarlet  chief  magistrate  at  the  bar,  to  their 
infinite  terror  and  amazement.  He  then  took  security  of  them 
to  answer  information,  and  so  left  them  to  ponder  their  cases 
amongst  themselves.  At  London  Sir  Robert  Cann  applied  by 
friends  to  appease  him  and  to  get  from  under  the  prosecution, 
and  at  last  he  granted  it,  saying,  “ Go  thy  way ; sin  no  more, 
lest  a worse  thing  come  upon  thee.”  The  prosecutions  depended 
till  the  Revolution,  which  made  an  amnesty ; and  the  fright  only, 
which  was  no  small  one,  was  all  the  punishment  these  juridicial 
kidnappers  underwent,  and  the  gains  acquired  by  so  wicked  a 
trade  rested  peacefully  in  their  pockets.*  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
commenting  upon  Jefferies’s  harangue,  remarks  that  he  could 
11  not  reckon  the  reprimand  which  he  gave  to  the  magistrates  of 
Bristol  among  his  crimes, and  in  this  remark  many  will  agree. 
The  more  tragical  result  of  the  judge’s  commission  was  that  six 
men  were  condemned  and  executed  on  Redcliff  hill  for  alleged 
conspiracy  in  the  Monmouth  Rebellion.  Their  names  were 
Richard  Evans,  John  Tincknell,  Tristram  Clarke,  Edward 
Tippett,  Philip  Cambridge,  and  John  Glover.J 

The  Tailors’  Hall,  in  Tailors’  Court,  is  built  on  ground  granted 
to  the  Fraternity  of  Tailors  of  St.  E wen’s,  wherein  they  met  on 
festival  days,  in  their  gowns,  to  wait  on  the  Mayor,  and  where 
they  transacted  the  business  of  their  society.  § It  is  related  that  in 
1617  the  body  of  Sir  George  Snigge,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  lay  six  weeks  in  state  in  this  hail,  and  was  finally 
buried  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 

In  this  street  are  published  the  Western  Daily  Press  and  the 
Daily  Post , both  papers  of  Liberal  views  in  politics ; also  the 
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Bristol  Mercury  and  the  Bristol  Observer , the  two  latter  being 
weekly  summaries  of  the  former. 

The  earliest  newspaper  we  can  find  to  have  been  printed  at 
Bristol  is  the  Mercurius  Hibernicus,  which  dates  back  to  1644.* 
Whether  the  Bristol  Mercury  claims  to  be  a descendant  of  this 
we  have  not  ascertained,  but  the  later  Mercury  has  itself  been 
established  nearly  four-score  years.  The  long  extinct  Bristol 
Postboy , May  31,  1710,  preceded  Sarah  Farley's  Bristol  Journal 
by  five  years,  the  date  of  the  latter  being  1715.  The  Western 
Daily  Press  was  the  first  daily  paper  instituted  in  Bristol.  It 
was  started  1st  June,  1858,  Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver,  whose  valuable 
property  it  still  is,  being  the  originator. 

The  Bristol  Gazette  has  reached  to  about  5700  weekly  numbers. 
The  W estern  Telegraph , a halfpenny  Conservative  paper,  is  carried 
on  with  much  spirit. 

Wine  Street,  instead  of  deriving  its  name  from  some  con- 
nection with  the  fruitage  of  the  wine,  is  a misnomer  for  Wynch 
Street,  that  being  the  name  of  the  Pillory  or  Collistrigium, 
which  once  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  thoroughfare.  Wynch 
means  a tourniquet  or  windlass,  as  a “ wynchwell,”  and  the 
instrument  of  punishment  was  so  named  from  being  placed  on  a 
turning  beam.* 

This  street  will  impress  the  observer  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  city,  the  extensive  drapery  establishments  being  chiefly 
conspicuous.  In  its  older  memories,  however,  the  street  will  be 
chiefly  interesting  to  many.  And  in  this  respect  it  might  not  be 
unamusing  to  compare  the  present  rentals  of  some  of  the  palatial 
shops  with  the  easy  tenure  of  some  of  the  earlier  houses  of 
business.  Thus,  according  to  an  old  deed,  “ In  1286,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a lease  is  granted  by  Thomas  de  Lyons 
to  Thomas  de  Westone  and  Roysia,  his  wife,  of  two  shops 
( selclas ) in  Wynche  Street,  Bristol,  lor  the  term  of  thirty  years,, 
at  the  poetical  rent  of  a rose  at  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  yearly.”  There  is  another  grant  undated,  by  which 
Thomas  de  Westone  grants  a messuage,  nearly  opposite  the 
pillory,  on  the  north  side  of  Wine  Street,  and  adjoining  the  land 
which  was  Thomas  de  Lyons,  to  his  son  John,  to  be  held  by  the 
latter  and  his  heirs  provisionally  that  a rose.be  rendered  annually 
to  Thomas  de  Westone  and  his  heirs,  and  to  Thomas  de  Lyon  and 
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Lis  heirs  a silver  penny  at  Christmas,  and  to  the  King  l:  de 
Langabulo  ” (ground  rent)  four-pence  halfpenny,  and  to  Sir  Adam 
de  Suttone,  Knight,  and  his  heirs,  a halfpenny  of  silver.  This 
is  witnessed  by  Everard  le  Eranceys,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  who 
served  in  that  office  in  1331,  1338,  and  1339. 

The  houses  in  this  street  were  certainly,  even  centuries  ago,  of 
no  mean  class,  and  the  prestige  is  still  maintained.  Thomas, 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Young,  Sergeant  of  Law,  (a  zealous 
Yorkist,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1449  for  proposing  in 
Parliament  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  York  on  account  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  King,  Henry  VI.,)  had  a mansion  here,  but 
occasionally  resided  at  Basilden,  in  Berkshire.  Also,  George 
Young,  his  brother,  bequeathes  to  Joan  his  wife,  his  house  called 
the  White  Lamb  in  Winch  Street,  Bristol,  between  the  houses  of 
Thomas  Young  and  Lord  Cobham.* *  To  Brooke,  Lord  Cobliam, 
belonged  the  manor  of  Clifton. 

One  may  imagine  the  gay  aspect  of  the  street,  when  (A.D., 
1574)  Queen  Bess  passed  through  with  her  chivalry:  how  the 
windows  flaunted  with  embroidered  hangings  and  rich  tapestries 
which  the  daughters  of  Bristol  had  worked  with  their  nimble 
fingers;  how  all  the  colours  of  Iris; — purple,  green  and  gold  and 
the  rest  were  wrought  into  combination  to  heighten  the  brilliance 
of  so  choice  a holiday.  Of  the  array  in  Wine  street  we  learn 
that : — 

“ First  stood  a rank  of  hardy  pikes,  much  like  a thorny  wood, 
next  after  them  the  nimble  shot  in  order  ready  stood. 

Here  waves  the  ensignes  in  the  winde,  there  stands  the  fife  and  drum, 
attending  when  her  majestie  would  through  their  squadrons  come : 
All  to  their  captaines  collours  were  with  scarfes  and  feathers  bright 
adorn’d,  not  wanting  ought  was  fit  to  please  her  princely  sight. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Guard-house  passage  is  a fine  Decorated 
Gateway,  formerly  belonging  to  the  residence  of  William  Yate, 
who  was  mayor  in  1596.  The  carved  device  of  a gate  with  the 
initials  W.  and  C.B.  on  the  brackets  of  the  bow  window  over  the 
arch  is  a rebus  of  his  name.  Opposite  is  the  “ Plume  of  Feathers,” 
which  was  known  as  a hostelry  in  1629,  and  still  preserves  much 
of  its  original  appearance.  Many  a roystering  cavalier  and 
sombre  Roundhead  have  in  turns  taken  their  ease  at  this  inn. 
The  JYag'a  Head , another  notable  tavern,  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
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premises  of  Mr.  Nattriss,  confectioner.  It  was  in  front  of  this 
inn  that  Yeoman  and  Boucher  were  executed  for  conspiring  to 
deliyer  the  city  up  to  Prince  Bupert  in  1 645.  At  the  “ Horse  Shoe,’7 
once  standing  in  Wine  Street,  Samuel  Pepys  made  his  first  halt 
on  his  visit  to  this  city  in  1666.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  liked  his  quarters  here,  for  he  quickly  changed  them  for 
the  “ Three  Crowns  :r — “ Saturday,  13th  June,  up  to  go  to 
Bristol  and  paid  my  landlord,  that  was  our  guide  from  Chiltern, 
10s.?  and  the  men  that  carried  us  in  chairs,  83s.  6d.,  set  out 
towards  Bristol  and  come  thither  in  a coach  hired  to  spare  our 
own  horses,  about  2 o’clock,  the  way  bad  but  country  good,  where 
set  down  at  the  4 Horsehoe,’  and  there  being  trimmed  by  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  2s.,  walked  with  my  wife  and  people 
through  the  city,  which  is  in  every  respect  another  London,  that 
one  can  hardly  know  it  to  stand  in  the  country,  no  more  than 
that.  No  carts,  it  standing  generally  on  vaults,  only  dog-carts. 
So  to  the  4 Three  Crowns’  tavern  I was  directed ; but,  when  I 
came  in,  the  master  told  me  that  he  had  newly  given  over  the 
selling  of  wine;  it  seems,  grown  rich;  and  so  went  to  the 
4 Sun.’  ”*  We  hope  for  the  civic  credit  the  story  he  tells  of  the 
mayor  of  the  44  second  city  in  England”  is  wanting  in  authenticity, 
but  Sir  W.  Batten  44 told  us,”  he  says,  “of  the  mayor  of  Bristoll’s 
reading  a pass  with  the  bottom  upwards.”! 

In  Wine  Street  was  bom  Thomas  Cadell,  the  eminent  book- 
seller. He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Andrew  Miller,  who  is 
best  known  by  his  liberal  and  successful  dealings  with  Thomson, 
Fielding,  and  other  celebrities  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  1767  Mr. 
Cadell  succeeded  to  his  principals  business,  and  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  profession.  u Introduced,”  says  our  authority, 
by  Mr.  Miller  to  writers  of  the  first  rank  in  literature,  who  had 
found  in  him  their  best  Maecenas — to  Johnson,  Hume,  Warburton, 
Hurd,  &e.,  he  pursued  the  very  same  commendable  track ; and 
acting  upon  the  liberal  principle  of  his  predecessor  in  respect  to 
authors  engaged  upon  it  in  an  extent,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  did*  honour  to  his  spirit,  was  well  suited  to  the  more  enlightened 
period  in  which  he  carried  on  business,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Wm.  Strachan,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Wotton  Basset,  and  after  his 
death,  with  his  son  Andrew  Strachan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  munificent 
remuneration  have  been  held  out  to  writers  of  the  most  eminent 
talents ; and  it  is  owing  to  the  spirit  and  generosity  of  these 
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gentlemen  that  the  world  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  been 
enriched  by  the  masterly  labours  of  Robertson,  Blackstone,  Burn, 
Henry,  and  numberless  others  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  age.”* 

Alderman  Bengough,  of  Bristol,  married  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Cadell.  He  died  worth  £400,000.  The  foundation  of  this 
fortune  was  laid  in  the  purchase  of  copyrights,  and  “with  as 
little  love  for  literature  as  a cow  for  melody  ” — for  he  used  to  say 
the  only  line  of  poetry  he  ever  remembered  was  “ I love  my  own 
ancestral  trees he  made  nearly  £40,000  by  books.  He  bought 
the  copyrights  of  “ Blackstone’s  Commentary  ” and  “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,”  and  netted,  it  is  said,  £30,000  by  the  first,  and 
£10,000  by  the  latter  bargain. 

The  house  where  Robert  Southey  was  born  (12th  August,  1774) 
still  exists,  being  No.  9.  In  a visit  to  Bristol,  Jan.  22,  1831, 
the  poet  remarks  that  he  called  at  “ Messrs.  Goss  and  Fowler’s, 
9,  Wine  Street,”  to  request  permission  to  look  over  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born. 

The  newspapers  of  the  time  (December  15,  1826)  describe  a 
terrible  fire  to  have  happened  at  one  Oxley’s,  a hatter,  living  at 
No.  2,  in  which  disaster  Mrs.  Oxley,  aged  35,  a son,  7 years,  a 
daughter,  2J  years,  and  an  infant,  ten  week’s  old,  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  fire  was  occasioned  through  the  infant  slipping  out 
of  bed  from  the  arms  of  the  mother,  who,  in  the  impulse  to 
recover  her  little  one,  brought  the  curtains  into  contact  with  the 
candle. 

Branching  off*  from  the  north  side  of  the  street  is  the  “ Pithay,” 
a sinuous  declivity  so  called  from  the  Norman  Pint,  a well,  and 
Hcii  or  Hey , a hedge  or  inclosure  of  stone.*  Peering  out  into 
Wine  Street  is  a picturesque  gabled  house  which  shows  some 
some  reflections  of  former  dignity  from  the  deep  of  years  that  have 
wrought  deterioration  upon  its  ornamented  front.  The  Pithay 
is  a sort  of  local  Seven  Dials,  and  a curious  rag-fair  assemblage 
of  shops  is  to  be  seen  by  a venturesome  eye.  The  city  gate  that 
once  stood  at  the  end  of  this  avenue  was  demolished  in  1764. 

The  Pithay  Baptist  Chapel  was  built  about  the  year  1653,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Andrew  Gifford,  son  of  a cooper  in  Redcliff 
Street,  was  the  chosen  pastor  of  the  congregation.  He  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Monmouth  Rebellion,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  slain  by  a troop  of  horse  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor.  His  brother  Samuel  was  the  first  who  brought  to 
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Bristol  the  news  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  sailed  for 
England,  and  had  the  offer  of  being  his  pilot  through  the  channel. 
This  honour  he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline.* 

Uxiox  Stzzzt. — This  ieseer.:  frrm  W:-~  >::•£*:  I'.-;;..' 

was  opened  in  1775.  The  following  anecdote  in  its  connection 
may  not  be  thought  uninteresting.  Southey  speaks  of  his  infant 
sister  Louisa  as  t£  a beautiful  creature,  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  her.5’  “ My  Aunt  Mary,”  he  says,  “ was  one  day  walking 
with  her  down  Union  Street,  when  Wesley  happened  to  be  coming 
up,  and  the  ©Id  man  was  so  struck  with  the  little  girl’s  beauty, 
that  he  stopped  and  exclaimed,  ‘ Oh  sweet  creature  !’  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  gave  her  a blessing.”y  In  Union  Street  is  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church,  a chapel  of  ease  to  St.  James. 

St.  Maryleport  Street  in  its  long  narrow  coffin-like  pro- 
portions, saved  from  darkness  only  by  a transparent  lid  of  blue 
sky,  presents  with  its  overhanging  gabled  dwellings  a very 
mediaeval  aspect.  The  street  was  first  pitched  or  paved  in  1490. 
William  Worcester  informs  us  that  there  were  in  it  15  vaulted 
cellars  and  two  avenues  into  Wine  Street.  One  of  these  avenues 
is  now  the  Guard-house  passage  (so  called  perhaps  because 
opposite  the  Dornus  office  or  Pillory” J)  and  in  it  was  situated  the 
“ Swan  Inn,”  which  is  also  the  name  of  an  old  hostelry  still 
standing  at  the  X.E.  angle  of  Maryport.  To  this  inn  there  is 
a good  ornamental  barge  board  of  the  15th  century;  other 
portions  of  the  structure  are  of  Tudor  date.  Three  doors  from 
the  “ Swan  Inn’’  was  the  breeches  maker’s  shop  where  Chatterton 
casually  exhibited  to  his  friend  Mr.  Gardner  the  method  he 
employed  to  antiquate  the  appearance  of  manuscript.  “ Once,” 
says  Mr.  Gardner,  I saw  him  rub  it  on  the  ground,  saying 
* that  was  the  way  to  antiquate  it.;  I heard  him  once  also  affirm 
that  it  was  very  easy  for  a person  who  had  studied  antiquity  with 
the  aid  of  a few  books,  which  he  could  name,  to  copy  the  style  of 
the  ancient  poets  so  exactly  that  the  most  skilful  observer  should 
not  be  able  to  detect  him.  Xo  said  he  not  Mr.  Walpole  himself.” § 

At  the  S.W.  comer  of  Peter  Street  is  St.  Peter’s  Pump, 
over  the  well  of  St.  Edith.  The  well  was  sunk  and  surmounted 
by  an  openwork  cross,  by  Spencer,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  in  1474. 

* Broadmead  Records,  note  290.  + Southeys  Life,  L,  2S. 
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The  structure  was  rebuilt  in  1633,  but  the  original  architectural 
style  of  it  was  lost  in  the  renovation.  In  1765  it  preceded  the 
High  Cross,  in  being  removed  to  Stourhead,  where  the  writer 
lately  saw  it.  It  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the  cross,  to  which 
its  architectural  value  is  very  inferior,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
marked  ornament  in  the  exquisite  valley  of  the  Stour,  over  the 
source  of  which  river  it  stands.  The  date  (1633)  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  style,  which  is  very  debased  Gothic.  It  stands  on 
some  artificial  rock  or  grotto  work  and  consists  of  six  slight 
columns,  surmounted  by  an  hexagonal  body,  in  each  facet  of  which 
is  a niche  containing  a sculptured  image,  flanked  by  pinnacles. 

Of  the  fast  vanishing  relics  of  ancient  domestic  architecture 
in  Bristol,  the  picturesque  gabled  mansion  known  as  St.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  behind  St.  Peter’s  Church,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
and  characteristic.  The  original  building  was  erected  about  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  by  John  Norton,  and  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  ground  from  the  churchyard  to  the  river.  According  to  the 
dimensions  given  by  William  of  Worcester,  it  was  144  feet  wide 
by  150  in  length,  and  at  either  end  E.  and  W.  was  a garden.  The 
mansion  was  bequeathed  in  a.d.  1435,  to  Norton’s  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Walter,  who  afterwards  occupied  it,  Thomas  residing 
in  the  eastern  and  Walter  in  the  western  part  of  the  building. 
The  first  of  these  (or  at  least  one  Thomas  Norton)  was  residing 
here  in  1478,  and  is  assumed  to  be  identical  with  Thomas  Norton 
of  Bristol,  who  according  to  Bale  and  other  biographers  flourished 
about  1477,  and  was  reputed  the  most  skilful  alchemist  of  his 
time.  Here,  close  to  the  historical  bulwarks  of  the  castle,  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  dark  grey  Norman  church,  we  may 
picture  the  old  enthusiast,  with  long  beard  and  eager,  glittering 
eyes,  poring  over  his  beach  coal  fire,  and  essaying  with  crucible 
and  alembic,  sulphur  and  quicksilver  to  “ hatch  gold  in  the 
furnace  as  they  do  eggs  in  Egypt.”  Instead  however  of  being 
at  last  able  to  exclaim  : — 

“ This  is  the  day  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 

I will  pronounce  the  happy  words,  BE  RICH. 

Here’s  Peru  : 

And  there  within  sirs,  are  the  golden  mines 
Great  Solomon’s  ophir 

he  is  declared  to  have  impoverished  both  himself  and  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  so  credulous  as  to  entrust  money  to  him  in 
w 
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order  to  help  his  researches.  He  wrote  several  learned  works  on 
the  Philosopher’s  stone  and  kindred  subjects.  In  one  of  these 
books,  his  “ Ordinal  ” he  speaks  with  much  confidence  of  his  own 
proficiency  in  his  art : 

Thomas  Norton  of  Bristowe, 

A perfect  master  ye  may  him  trowe. 

He  claims  not  only  to  have  discovered  the  Philosopher’s  stone 
which  was  to  transmute  pewter  cups  into  golden  flagons  but  to 
have  made  the  famous  elixir  which  conveyed  into  the  chalice  of 
human  life  was  to  prove  the  nectar  of  godlike  immortality.*  The 
premises  continued  in  the  occupation  of  successive  generations 
of  the  same  families  until  the  year  1580,  when  Sir  George 
Norton,  knt.,  in  whom  the  whole  was  then  vested,  and  who  also 
became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Leigh,  sold  the  fine  mansion 
of  his  ancestors  to  Henry  Newton,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry 
Newton,  of  Barr’s  Court,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  occupied  by  any  of  the  Newton  family.  In  1602  it  was  the 
property  of  Robt.  Chambers,  Gentleman,  by  whom  in  1607  it  was 
sold  to  Robt.  Aidworthy,  Bristol  merchant.  Soon  afterwards 
the  ancient  bouse,  with  the  contiguous  parochial  buildings,  under- 
went an  extensive  renovation,  insomuch  that  in  a subsequent  deed 
the  mansion  is  described  as  having  been  “ by  the  said  Robert 
Aldworth  erected  and  new-built.”  The  gabled  street  front,  with 
its  profuse  arabesque  enrichments,  evidently  belongs  to  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  though  frequently  referred  to  an  earlier 
date  is  unquestionably  a part  of  the  mansion  reconstructed  by 
Aidworthy,  and  accords  with  the  date  on  the  river  front,  a.d. 
1612.  The  eastern  end  of  the  front  however  belongs  to  the  earlier 
edifice.  After  the  death  of  Aidworthy  in  1634,  the  house  became 
possessed  by  his  relation,  Thomas  El  bridge,  but  was  successively 
inhabited  by  persons  of  different  families  till  it  ceased  to  be  a 
private  dwelling,  and  became  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
trade,  being  in  that  capacity  first  used  as  a sugar  house.  In 
1695  a mint  was  established  here,  which  ceased  to  work  in  1697, 
after  having  coined,  it  is  said,  40,000,000  pounds. f In  June, 
1698,  'the  tenement  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  from 
Edward  Colston  and  others  for  £800,  and  thereupon  converted 
into  a workhouse  for  the  poor.  The  “ court-room”  is  a very 

* See  Bale,  xi.  66,  Pitseus,  666,  Tanner,  550,  Evans,  L14,  Fuller’s 
Worthies,  III.  35,  Lucas’  Secularia,  121. 

+ Evans,  249. 
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beautiful  apartment,  though  not  spacious,  and  is  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  in  the  house,  the  fire-place  being  a fine  mass  of 
renaissance  carving,  and  the  ceiling  and  windows  are  in  rich 
keeping. 

The  first  medical  man  who  offered  gratuitous  services  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  under  the  care  of  the  guardians  in  this  city  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Dover,  in  1696.*  This  gentleman  was  afterwards 
principal  owner  and  second  captain  of  the  Duke  privateer,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  and  in  company 
with  the  Duchess  privateer,  was  the  first  English  vessel  hailed 
off  Juan  Ferandez  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  after  his  residence  of  four 
years  and  four  months  in  that  uninhabited  island.  It  was  on  the 
31st  of  Jan.,  1709,  that  the  ships  neared  the  spot  of  Selkirk’s 
monarchy,  and  a fire  having  been  discovered  on  shore,  Capt. 
Dover,  Lieutenant  Fry,  and  six  men  left  the  ship  in  a boat  and 
landed.  They  immediately  greeted  the  sovereign  of  the  island, 
who,  with  hi^long  beard  of  more  than  four  years  growth,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  attire  of  goat  skins,  seemed  a wild  satyr  of 
mythology  in  actual  life.  On  their  voyage  home  they  took  a 
prize  which  they  named  the  Bachelor  frigate,  concerning  the 
command  of  which  a dispute  arose,  some  being  in  favour  of  Capt. 
Dover,  as  chief  proprietor  in  the  adventure,  while  Capt.  Rogers 
was  opposed  to  the  choice,  as  that  person,  though  an  able  phy- 
sician. knew  little  of  naval  affairs,  and  had  never  been  at  sea  but 
in  this  run.  It  was,  however,  arranged  that  Captains  Fry  and 
Stratten  should  navigate  her,  under  Capt.  Dover,  and  that 
Alexander  Selkirk  should  be  appointed  sailing-master.  Dr. 
Dover  was  the  inventor  of  the  medical  powder  once  famous  under 
his  name. 

In  1698  an  order  was  given  to  purchase  two  iron  chains,  with 
locks,  to  fasten  disorderly  persons  to  two  blocks  in  Purgatory  (a 
place  so  called  in  the  Mint  Workhouse),  and  also  to  erect  a pair 
of  stocks  and  a whipping-post  in  the  yard.f  In  the  following 
year  a mistress  of  the  kitchen  was  employed,  at  the  annual 
“ sallery”  of  £3. 

On  20th  Ap.,  1700,  “Nathaniel  Wade,  Esq.,  Abraham  Elton, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Thos.  Callowhill,”  and  others  were  appointed  to 
“examine  into  the  case  of  strangers  and  all  other  disorderly 
persons”  that  came  to  live  in  the  city,  “ and  single  women  living 
at  their  own  hands  that  are  likely  to  become  chargeable”  to  the 


Johnson,  on  the  poor  in  Bristol,  108. 


+ Johnson,  112. 
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Corporation  of  the  poor;  particular  care  being  enjoined  to  be 
taken  “ about  workmen  belonging  to  glasshouses  and  tydsmens, 
to  prevent  their  becoming  chargeable  to  said  parishes.”  In  the 
same  year  it  was  ordered  that  “ the  several  persons  under  the 
care  of  this  Corporation,  now  afflicted  with  the  King’s  Evil  (not 
exceeding  the  number  of  twelve)  be  sent  to  Bath  at  the  charge  of 
this  Corporation,  in  order  to  have  a touch  from  the  Queen  (Anne, 
at  that  time  in  Bath)  for  a cure,  and  that  the  surgeons  do 
nominate  such  as  are  not  afflicted  therewith.”  One  of  the 
surgeons  was  ordered  to  accompany  them.* 

The  Corporation  of  the  poor  in  their  earlier  career  enjoyed  or 
usurped  magisterial  power  over  the  unhappy  vagrants  whom  their 
officers  were  so  diligently  employed  in  searching  out.  Thus  on 
22nd  Jan.,  1697,  the  following  persons  were  brought  before  the 
court  and  sentenced : — 

Wm.  Gowin,  from  Chester,  3 years’  hard  labour  in  Bridewell. 
John  Edwards,  from  Ellesmere,  3 years’  hard  labour  in  Bridewell. 
Anne  Watkins,  from  Ipswich,  to  leave  town,  John  Gilmore  and 
his  wife,  from  Hackerstone,  7 days  in  Bridewell,”  &c. 

Other  items  from  the  M.S.  Committee  books,  whence  some  of 
the  preceding  details  are  extracted,  are  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Guardians  of  St.  Maryleport  do  Inform  this  court  yt  ye 
redd  Lyon  in  Wind  street  is  a very  disorderly  house,  and  Harbors 
Idle  and  lude  people.  Ord.  that  it  be  referea  to  a Comee  to 
consider  of  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  same.  Signed  John 
Scandrett,  One.  Tyndall,  Tuesd.  5th  Sep.,  1704.” 

“ Ordered  that  the  Committee  for  the  house  do  provide  blocks 
and  walls  and  other  necessarys  for  the  beating  of  hemp  and 
dressing  of  Flax  in  the  Dungeon  belonging  to  this  house,  in 
order  to  sett  idle  and  disorderly  persons  at  work,  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  provided,  and  that  Hannah  Tovie, 
lately  dd  of  a base  child  in  this  house  be  set  at  work  there  as 
soon  as  the  said  Committee  shall  think  fit.  5 Sep.,  1706. 

“ Roman  letters  cut  out  of  red  cloth”  were  ordered  to  be 
affixed  “to  the  shoulder  or  sleeve  of  the  outward  garment  of 
each  poor  person  receiving  weekly  relief.”  This  stigma  was  a 
sort  of  double  capital  B,  which  “ scarlet  letter”  was  thought  so 
ignominious  a badge  by  the  subjects  of  its  attachment  that  for  the 
sake  of  their  feelings  or  the  apprehension  of  their  resistance  it  by 
and  bye  ceased  to  be  forced  upon  their  acceptance. 


Johnson,  114. 
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The  riots  of  1831  were  the  occasion  of  7 dead  bodies  being 
laid  out  at  the  hospital,  5 burnt,  1 killed  by  sword,  and  1 by 
drink. 

In  Oct.,  1832,  during  the  cholera  visitation,  there  were  resident 
in  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  600  paupers.  In  the  girls’  ward  58  were 
sleeping  in  10  beds ; in  one  bed  there  were  8;  in  the  boys’  ward 
70  to  80,  and  only  18  beds.  The  disease  made  fearful  havoc 
with  their  numbers. 

The  first  rate  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  for  the 
use  and  purposes  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  was  in  the  year 
1697  ; the  amount  was  £2,316  19s.  6d.,  being  an  average  of  the 
three  preceding  years’  expenses  of  the  poor  when  under  the  care 
of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  The  poor-rates  of  Bristol 
up  to  the  year  1713  were  £2,500  per  annum,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  year  1757  they  did  not  exceed  £4,500  : from  1757 
to  1768  they  were  £8,000  per  annum.  From  1768  to  1781  they 
were  £11,500,  and  from  1781  to  1816  they  were  £16,000.*  In 
the  year  ending  25  March,  1871,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates 
was  £39,351.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  the  same  year 
was  20,373.  The  number  buried  was  237,  the  funeral  expenses 
for  whom  amounted  to  the  by  no  means  enormous  sum  of  £90 
5s.  lOd.  Of  this  sum  £41  9s.  6d.  was  in  237  fees  to  the 
minister,  the  rest  in  coffins  and  shrouds. f 

Castle  Street  was  built  upon  the  site  and  with  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  immediately  upon  its  demolition,  1654-1666. 

Castle  Gate  stood  at  the  bottom  of  Castle  Street.  It  was 
erected  in  1659  and  removed  in  1766,  when  it  was  re-erected  at 
“ Black  Castle,”  Brislington,  to  which  edifice  it  still  forms  the 
entrance.  The  statues  contained  in  the  niches  are  ancient,  but 
are  of  uncertain  identity,  both  as  respects  the  situation  original 
and  the  persons  represented. 

The  Star  Inn,  Cock  and  Bottle  Lane,  Castle  Street,  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Castle.  On  this  spot 
King  Stephen  lay  in  chains,  and  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
dungeon  here  for  four  or  five  hundred  years  existent,  many  an 
unfortunate  captive  with  less  happy  deliverance  than  his  pined 


* Johnson,  130. 

t The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  habitual  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Doggett,  Clei’k  to  the  Corporation,  for  various  particulars  iu  the  fore- 
going statement. 
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in  hopeless  misery.  We  would  mention  relative  to  the  inn 
that  in  the  last  century  it  was  the  resort  of  many  “ clubable 
people,”  and  of  these  no  less  remarkable  a character  than 
Daniel  Defoe  might  at  oue  season  have  been  found  frequenting 
the  house.  He  had  fled  from  London  to  escape  his  creditors ; 
and  was  known  among  his  acquaintance  in  Bristol  as  the 
11  Sunday  Gentleman,”  from  the  fact  of  his  daring  to  appear 
abroad  in  the  streets  only  on  that  day.  His  biographer,  Mr. 
Wilson  states  that  a friend  of  his  resident  in  the  city  relates, 
“ that  one  of  his  ancestors  remembered  Defoe,  and  sometimes 
saw  him  walking  in  the  streets  of  Bristol  accoutred  in  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  with  “ a fine  flowing  wig,  lace  ruffles,  and  a sword 
by  his  side.”  The  same  writer  adds  that  one  Mark  Watkins, 
who  kept  the  Red  Lion  in  Castle  Street,  which  Defoe  used  also 
to  occasionally  visit,  was  wont  to  entertain  his  company  in  after 
times  with,  an  account  of  a singular  personage  who  made  his 
appearance  in  Bristol,  clothed  in  goat  skins,  in  which  dress  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  streets,  and  went  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  Selkirk  or  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  certain  that 
Selkirk  for  some  time  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen  in  this 
city.*  That  Defoe  grounded  his  delightful  romance  on  the  real 
incidents  of  Selkirk’s  career  is  hardly  disputed.  “ To  place,” 
says  Mr.  Harford,  “ beyond  the  dispute  of  any  twelve  impartial 
persons  the  fact  that  Selkirk  placed  his  papers  in  Defoe’s  hands, 
and  that  from  them  he  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  related  by 
Mrs  Daniel,  a granddaughter  of  Major  Wade,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Harford,  of  Dighton 
Street  (in  whose  favour  Edmund  Burke  offered  to  resign  the 
representation  of  the  city  of  Bristol),  adding  that  1 she  knew  him 
well,’  and  that  he  told  her  that  such  was  the  case.”  Our  authority 
just  quoted  also  remarks  “ That  the  club  room  at  the  Star  in 
Castle  Street,  where  Defoe  used  to  meet  his  literary  friends,  is 
still  in  existence;  and  that  a very  curious  painting  is  now  in  the 
club  room,  taken  when  no  houses  were  between  it  and  the  river 
Avoti,  in  which  is  a person  fishing  and  another  man  pointing  to 
the  sign  of  the  star.”j* 

We  may  add  that  upon  inquiry  at  the  Star  (24th  Dec.  1868), 
we  found  that  the  curious  picture  referred  to  had  been  lately  sold  at 
the  incoming  of  a new  landlord,  who  was  unacquainted  with  its 

* See  Isaac  James’s  Life  of  Selkirk,  or  Notes  and  Queries , Ap.  27,  1861. 

+ Bristol  Times  and  Mirror , Sep.  7,  1867. 
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value  and  interest.  The  price  realized  was,  according  to  the 
.regretful  statement  of  the  present  hostess,  “ three  half-crowns,” 
although,  (she  stated)  as  much  as  forty  guineas  had  in  time  past 
been  offered  for  it  and  refused. 

At  21,  Castle  Green,  (next  door  north,  to  Popham,  ironmonger) 
as  you  enter  from  Castle  Street,  should  be  noticed  the  two  ancient 
vaulted  apartments  of  the  castle,  one  of  Early  English,  the  other 
of  Perpendicular  date.  (See  ante  page  180.) 

At  No.  3,  Narrow  Wine  Street,  was  born  Matthew  Wasbrough, 
the  rival  of  James  Watt  in  the  invention  or  rather  the  application 
of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  to  the  steam  engine.  According  to 
Mr.  Smiles,  Watt  was  the  earliest  to  apply  the  crank  to  a steam 
engine,  and  Wasbrough  was  the  first  to  usurp  protection  for  the 
invention.  “ The  true  inventor  of  the  crank  rotative  motion  ” 
says  Watt  “ was  the  man  who  invented  the  common  foot  lathe; 
applying  it  to  the  engine  was  like  taking  a knife  to  cut  cheese 
which  had  been  made  to  cut  bread.”  It  appears  that  while  Watt 
was  constructing  a crank  engine  at  Soho,  in  the  summer  of  1780, 
a party  of  his  workmen  met  one  Saturday  evening  at  the 
“ Waggon  and  Horses,”  a little  old-fashioned,  roadside  public 
house,  still  standing  in  the  village  of  Wandsworth.  Of  these 
Dick  Cartwright,  the  pattern  maker,  “ a blackguard,”  according 
to  Watt,  “who  was  afterwards  hanged,”  was  the  loudest  of  the 
party  in  talking  about  their  work  and  boasting  as  men  will  do 
over  their  beer,  of  the  new  and  wonderful  contrivances  that  were 
being  carried  forward  in  the  shops.  The  crank  was  one  of  the 
improvements  discussed,  the  action  of  which  Cartwright  made  clear 
not  only  to  his  boon  friends,  but  also  to  an  eavesdropper  who  sat  in 
the  chimney  corner  and  drank  in  the  conversation  even  more  greedily 
than  he  drank  down  his  ale.  This  was  James  Pickard,  a Birming- 
ham button  maker,  who  at  once  posted  to  London  and  patented 
the  crank  (23rd  August,  1780),  which  Watt  himself  had  never 
thought  of  gaining  protection  for,  not  believing  it  to  be  patentable. 
“Matthew  Wasborough  of  Bristol,”  says  Mr.  Smiles,  “arranged 
with  Pickard  for  employing  it  in  the  engine  invented  by  him  for 
securing  circular  motion.  Wasborough’s  own  patent  has  no 
reference  to  the  crank,  though  he  is  usually  esteemed  the  in- 
ventor of  it.”  Of  the  important  addition  of  a fly-wheel  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  steam  engine  it  appears  by  Watt’s  own  con- 
fession the  credit  is  due  to  Matthew  Wasbrough.*  Wasbrough 

* Muirhead’s  Life  of  Watt,  p.  275.  Smiles’  Lives  of  Boulton  and 
Watt,  p.  293. 
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died  at  the  early  age  ot  28.  “ He  was  ” says  Mr.  Smiles,  “ un- 

questionably a young  man  of  much  ingenuity  and  merit,  and  had 
he  lived  would  have  achieved  high  eminence  and  distinction  as  an 
engineer.” 

On  the  site  of  the  lower  end  of  Narrow  Wine  Street,  stood  the 
Newgate  prison,  rebuilt  in  1691.  Mention  is  made  of  prisoners 
in  this  gaol  as  early  as  1148,  when  doles  of  bread  were  ordered  to 
be  given  to  them  at  the  expense  of  Robert  Fitzharding.* 
Previous  to  the  year  1516  it  had  been  the  custom  for  country 
persons  who  sold  in  the  market,  to  pay  for  the  relief  of  the 
prisoners,  a halfpenny  for  pitching  every  pot  or  sack,”  which 
custom  was  suppressed  in  that  year  and  a constant  stipend  allotted 
instead  on  account  of  the  jailors  of  the  prison  appropriating  the 
money  to  their  own  profit. 

John  Howard  several  times  visited  the  prisons  of  Bristol;  the 
last  occasion  being  apparently  in  1787.  At  the  Stapleton  prison 
then  (A.D.  1782)  recently  built  he  found  774  Spanish  and  13 
Dutch  prisoners  of  war.j- 

Of  Newgate,  “ white  without  and  foul  within,”  he  says  “ the 
dungeon  or  pit,  down  18  steps,  is  17  feet  diameter,  and  8^  high; 
barrack  bedsteads,  no  bedding  nor  straw.  It  is  close  and  offensive, 
only  a small  window.”^:  “Felons”  he  says,  were  allowed  a 

pennyworth  of  bread  a day,  before  trial : two  pennyworth  of 
bread  after  conviction.  For  debtors  there  was  no  allowance.  Mr. 
Neild  who  inspected  Newgate  in  1801,  gives  precisely  the  same 
description  of  the  dark  dungeon  or  pit  as  did  Howard,  and  further 
remarks: — “ It  is  at  present  chiefly  appropriated  to  convicts 
under  sentence  of  transportation  ; and  17  prisoners  sleep  here 
every  night.  The  turnkey  told  me,  he  was  so  affected  by  the 
putrid  steam  which  issued  from  the  dungeon  when  he  unlocked 
the  door  in  the  morning,  it  was  enough  to  strike  him  down. 
When  turnkeys  are  so  affected  by  only  opening  the  doors,  what 
must  the  miserable  wretches  confined  the  whole  night  in  such 
putrid  hotbeds  of  disease,  suffer.”  As  characteristic  examples 
of  the  local  mode  of  formerly  punishing  offenders  we  may  be 
allowed  to  supply  the  following : — 

A.D.  1615.  “ One  Phelps,  a felloner  (was)  pressed  to  death  in 
Newgate,  because  he  would  be  tried  by  God  and  Somersetshire, 
and  not  by  his  country,  which  was  no  plea  to  his  indictment.  § 

* Barrett.  + Howard’s  Works,  I.,  185.  + lb.  402. 

§ Evans,  171.  “Nearly  akin  to  the  torture  was  a sentence,  that  a 
prisoner  standing  mute  and  refusing  to  plead  to  his  indictment  should  be 
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1705,  April,  16th.  Thomas  Davis,  for  stealing  a cheese,  being 
stripped  to  the  waist,  to  be  whipped  at  the  carts  tail  from  All 
Hallow’s  Lane,  to  the  White  Horse  in  Redcliff  street,  till  his 
body  be  bloody,  thence  to  Newgate,  and  an  officer  to  carry  the 
cheese  by  his  side.  Maria  Pritchard  for  a cheat,  in  taking  of 
three  yards  of  dowlas  from  Mr.  Rishton,  in  the  name  of  Aider- 
man  Swvmmer,  ordered  to  be  whipped,  being  stripped  to  the 
waist,  naked,  on  Friday  morning  next,  from  the  Tolzey  down  one 
side  of  High  street  and  up  the  other,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  one.”  Also,  “ It  is  this  day  ordered  that,  Mary  Ketchmay, 
now  a prisoner  in  Bridewell,  be  whipped  till  her  body  be  bloody,  on 
Friday  morning  next”  As  a pendant  to  the  whipping,  another 
line  may  be  added.  “ The  keeper  of  Newgate,  for  not  having  his 
iron  for  burning  ready,  is  fined  five  pounds.”* 

In  the  Gloucester  Journal , June  6,  1727,  the  following  items 
occur  under  the  Bristol  news : — “ On  Monday  last  began  our 
Sessions  at  the  Guildhall,  when  Elizabeth  Jones  was  tried  on  two 
indictments,  for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory,  a further  sentence  is  respited  till  next  Monday. 
Elizabeth  Bingley,  Anne  Percival,  Thos.  Pullen,  Joel  Williams, 
and  Frances  Nicholls,  were  severally  found  guilty  of  petty  crimes, 
and  ordered  to  be  whipt  at  the  Cart’s  tail.” 

In  another  paper  we  find  related  this  tragic  incident : — 
“ A.D.  1736 — Joshua  Harding  and  John  Yeruham,  condemned 


pressed  to  death,  a case  of  which  occurred  as  late  as  the  year  1720.  Ou 
the  refusal  of  Spiggot  and  Phillips,  to  enter  any  plea,  the  executioner 
was  ordered  to  tie  their  thumbs  together  with  whipcord  till  it  broke, 
and  then  to  double  it  and  do  the  same,  after  which,  as  they  still  con- 
tinued obstinate,  the  following  sentence  was  pronounced:  “That  the 
prisoner  shall  be  sent  to  the  prison  from  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a 
meau  room  stopped  from  the  light,  and  shall  there  be  laid  on  the  bare 
ground  without  any  litter,  &c. , and  without  any  garment  about  him. 
He  shall  lie  upon  his  back,  his  head  shall  be  covered  and  his  feet  shall 
be  bare.  One  of  his  arms  shall  be  drawn  with  a cord  to  oue  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  arm  to  the  other  side  ; and  his  legs  shall  be  served 
in  the  like  manner.  Then  shall  be  laid  upon  his  body  as  much  iron  or 
stone  as  he  can  bare  and  more.  (Spiggot  had  400  cwt.  laid  upon  his 
breast).  And  the  first  day  after,  he  shall  have  three  morsels  of  barley 
bread  without  any  drink ; and  the  second  day  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
drink  as  much  as  he  can  at  three  times  of  the  water  that  is  next  the 
prison  door,  except  running  water,  without  any  bread  : and  this  shall  be 
his  diet  till  he  dies.”  All  his  goods  were  forfeited  to  the  king. — Hart’s 
Ecclesiastical  Records,  p.  365. 

* Bristol  in  the  18th  Century. — Bristol  Mirror. 
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for  housebreaking,  were  hang’d  at  Bristol ; when  cut  down  and 
put  in  coffins  they  came  both  to  life;  but  the  latter,  after  he  had 
been  blooded,  dy’d  about  11  at  night,  and  Harding  continuing 
alive  was  put  in  Bridewell,  where  great  numbers  of  people 
resorted  to  him.  He  said  he  only  remembered  his  bsing  at  the 
gallows,  and  knew  nothing  of  Veruham’s  being  with  him.” 
Harding  was  not  again  conducted  to  the  gallows,  but  was 
subsequently  “ taken  care  of  in  a charity  house.” 

The  miserable  prison  of  Newgate  was  relinquished  in  1820  for 
the  new  gaol  near  Bathurst  Basin. 

The  Cat  and  Wheel  (Catherine  Wheel)  public  house,  at  the 
entrance  to  Castle  Green,  is  a quaint  lookiug  hostelry  of  17th 
century  date. 

In  Castle  Green  flourished  Richard  Champion,  china  manu- 
facturer. He  nominated  Edmund  Burke,  who  when  returned 
member  of  Bristol  applied  his  interest  to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  during  the  Rockingham  Administration. 
He  died  in  America.  Champion’s  porcelain  is  now  rare  and 
valuable.  A teapot  which  he  presented  to  the  wife  of  Burke 
lately  fetched  at  a London  auction  190  guineas.  An  oval  plaque 
in  biscuit  with  the  arms  of  Burke  and  Nugent  obtained  99 
guineas.  This  latter  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  who 
has  a fine  collection  of  Bristol  china.  Mr.  Fry’s  grandfather  was 
a sleeping  partner  with  Champion  in  the  porcelain  works. 

Castle  Green  Chapel  (Independent). — This  was  rebuilt  in 
1815.  The  dimensions  are  76  feet  in  length,  and  53  feet  in 
breadth.  The  congregation  germinated  on  this  spot  as  early  as 
1633,  when  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  a carpenter  within 
the  precincts  of  the  castle.  The  singularly  gifted  orator  Edward 
Irving  on  one  occasion  preached  within  the  walls  of  this  chapel : 
his  text  was  “And  I will  rule  all  nations  with  a rod  of  iron,  and 
will  break  them  to  pieces  as  a potters  vessel.” 


Merchant  Street  is  called  by  William  Worcester,  Marshal 
Street.  It  was  a military  way  from  the  castle  to  King’s  Down 
which  was  the  arena  for  military  exercises  and  tournays.  We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  interesting  remains  of  the  Quaker’s 
Friars  and  to  the  Almshouse  of  the  Merchant  Tailors  in  this  street. 
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Tabernacle,  Penn  Street. — This  was  opened  in  1752,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Whitfield : the  following  entry  in  his  journal 
records  the  circumstance.  “ On  Sunday,”  he  says  “ I opened  the 
new  Tabernacle  ; It  is  large,  but  not  half  large  enough ; would 
the  place  contain  them,  I believe  nearly  as  many  would  attend  as 
in  London.”  “ On  Tuesday,”  he  adds  “ I preached  in  the  open 
air  to  a great  multitude,  all  was  hushed  and  exceedingly  solemn, 
the  stars  shone  bright,  and  then,  if  ever,  by  an  eye  of  faith,  I saw 
Him  who  called  them  all  by  their  names.  My  soul  was  filled 
with  a holy  ambition,  and  I longed  to  be  one  of  those  who  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.”*  Bristol  was  the  “cradle” 
of  methodism,  the  first  methodist  preaching  house  was  here 
erected,  and  the  “ foundations  of  methodism  as  a substantive,  an 
organized  sect,  existing  independently  of  the  church,  were  first 
laid  at  Bristol.”  Whitfield’s  father  was  a wine  merchant  in 
Bristol,  where  he  married  a lady  related  to  several  respectable 
families  of  the  city.*)*  In  compliment  to  Whitfield’s  eloquence 
the  accomplished  Lord  Chesterfield  contributed  £20  towards  the 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle  : the  Earl  of  Bath  also  sent  £50. 
Ilowel  Harris,  the  “ Apostle  of  Wales,”  assisted  Whitfield  in 
his  ministry  here.  About  this  time  (1759),  Mr.  Edward  Godwin 
began  his  ministry  here,  and  published  a volume  of  sermons 
preached  in  this  Tabernacle.  He  was  father  of  William  Godwin, 
the  author  of  “ Political  Justice,”  known  also  as  the  husband  of 
the  celebrated  Mary  Wolstoncroft  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Percy 
Bysshe  She^y.l 

In  1771,  tiie  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  began  his  preaching  in  this 
chapel.  He  had  been  refused  orders  by  six  bishops  but  the 
seventh,  “ Dr.  Wills,  the  aged  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,” 
ordained  him  without  any  promise  or  condition  whatever.  His 
first  sermon  in  a church  was  at  St.  Werburgh’s  Bristol  (June  8, 
1773) : his  text, — “ Come  out  from  among  them,  &c.”* 

Sir  Abraham  Elton  of  Clevedon  Court,  was  at  one  time 
treasurer  of  the  Tabernacle. 

In  Redcross  Street,  (No.  6)  stands  the  house  where,  in  1769 
was  born  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He  was  a child  of  singular  beauty, 
as  the  portrait  of  him  when  a boy,  contained  in  Williams’  life  of 
him,  exquisitely  shows.  His  lather  kept  the  White  Lion  Inn,  in 


* lb.  II. , 353.  + Centenary  Services  of  Bristol  Tabernacle,  90. 

£ Sidney’s  Life  of  Howland  Hill,  88. 
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Broad  street,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Devizes.  His  ascent 
was  to  the  highest  circle  of  society  and  his  portraits  comprise  a 
constellation  of  crowned  heads.  In  his  earlier  career  he  endeavoured 
after  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  not  it  is  thought  with 
complete  success.  Fuseli  used  to  say  that  his  pictures  at  this 
time  were  like  the  scrapings  of  a tin-shop,  full  of  little  sparkling 
bits  of  light,  which  destroyed  repose.  But  after  his  visit  to  Italy 
the  improvement  which  took  place  was  an  honour  to  his  talents, 
and  his  latter  pictures  are  by  far  his  best. 

Traitor’s  Bridge,  in  Earl’s  Mead,  was  built  at  the  charge  of 
Nathaniel  Wade  and  some  others  in  1711.  This  is  vulgarly 
called  Traitor’s  bridge,  Wade  having  been  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  leading  officers  and  among  the  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor.  He  escaped  with  his  neck  and  was  sometime 
after  created  town  clerk  of  Bristol,  by  the  king’s  orders.  His 
tomb  is  in  Bedcross  street  burial  ground. 

The  Lamb  Inn,  West  street,  is  a spacious  hostelry  bearing  the 
date  1651.  At  this  inn  the  fanatic  James  Naylor  slept,  on  his 
ill-starred  visit  to  Bristol,  Oct.  24,  1656. 

St.  Jude’s  Church,  Poyntz  Pool,  (back  of  West  street)  was 
opened  in  1849. 

Lawford’s  Gate,  at  the  end  of  West  Street,  w^  removed  in 
1768.  At  this  entrance  Henry  VII.  was  received.  Three  miles 
out  of  the  town  he  was  met  by  the  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and 
Bailiffs,  with  many  of  the  burgesses  all  on  horseback,  “ in  whose 
names  Treymayle,  Recorder  of  the  same  Towne,  right  c omyngly 
welcomed  the  King.  But  the  Mair  of  Bristow  bar  no  Mase,  nor 
the  Shrif  of  that  Towne  bar  no  Rodde,  unto  the  Tyme  they  came 
to  a gate  of  the  suburbs,  wher  beginneth  ther  Fraunches.  And 
on  a Causey  Way  within  that  Gate  the  Procession  of  the  Freres 
(Friars)  receyved  the  king;  and  then  at  the  ende  of  the  Causey 
Way  the  Procession  of  the  Pariche  Churches  receyved  the  King, 
and  in  th’  entre  of  the  Towne  Gate  ther  was  ordeigned  a Pageant 
with  great  Melodie  and  Singing.” 

St.  Silas’  Church,  in  St.  Philip’s  Marsh,  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Elicott  on  October  2nd,  1867.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
including  £850  for  site,  was  between  £5000  and  £6000.  The 
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style  is  Early  Gothic,  and  consists  simply  of  a nave  with  a 
circular  chancel  which  forms  an  apse  pierced  by  three  windows. 
Dimensions,  120  feet  long,  by  40  feet  wide.* 

The  text  of  the  opening  sermon  was  “ And  I saw  no  temple 
therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Lamb,  are  the  temple 
of  it.” — Rev.  21st  chap.,  22nd  verse. 

Newfoundland  Street  Chapel  was  adopted  about  the  year 
1809  by  an  antinomian  section  of  the  congregation  meeting  at 
the  Tabernacle,  where  their  extreme  Calvinism  was  insufficiently 
set  forth.  The  first  preacher  here  was  the  extraordinary  William 
Huntingdon,  S.S.  (i.e.  Sinner  Saved). 

The  Welsh  Independent  Chapel,  Lower  Castle  Street,  was 
opened  in  1823. 

Greenbank  Cemetery,  intended  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Philip 
and  Jacob,  has  been  lately  consecrated  (1871)  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  approach  from  Bristol  is  by  Stapleton 
Road  and  through  Lower  Easton.  It  comprises  nearly  20  acres. 
To  prevent  the  ordinary  difficulty  of  identifying  graves,  a novel 
plan  has  been  here  adopted.  Each  walk  or  road  is  to  be  known 
as  an  avenue,  and  will  have  tablets  to  denote  it,  and  the  trees  or 
shrubs  at  the  sides  serve  as  guides.  The  avenues  are  named 
after  them,  viz.,  Oak  Tree  Avenue,  Laurustinus  Avenue,  Arbutus 
Avenue,  Cypress  Avenue,  Laurel  Avenue,  and  Cedar  Avenue,  so 
that  it  being  ascertained  which  avenue  the  grave  is  near,  identifi- 
cation will  be  easy.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  about  4000  in 
number.  The  chapels  are  placed  on  the  summit  of  a hill.  The 
whole  cost,  including  purchase  of  land,  is  below  £l2,000.f 


Having  considered  the  central  and  northern  and  eastern  districts 
of  the  town  we  will  now  return  towards  Bristol  Bridge,  and  touch 
upon  the  localities  southward  and  westward. 

Baldwin  Street  retains  nothing  of  interest  except  its  traditions 
of  which  the  one  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that  Henry  II.  here 
received  his  early  education.  Hollinsed,  with  whom  on  this 
point  agrees  Stow,  relates  that  Prince  Henry  was  at  Bristol  four 
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years,  being  committed  to  one  Matthews,  a schoolmaster,  to  be 
instructed  and  trained  up  in  civil  behaviour.  “ It  is  still  a common 
tradition,”  says  Mr.  Seyer,  “ that  he  went  to  school  in  Baldwin’s 
Street,  and  a house  on  the  southern  side  of  that  street  used 
within  memory  to  be  shewn  as  the  place  of  his  instruction,  the 
other  side  of  that  street  being  then  occupied  by  an  arm  of  the 
river,  which  formed  the  town  ditch.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Prince  Henry  resided  in  the  Castle ; nevertheless  I attribute  so 
much  to  tradition,  as  to  believe  that  he  received  his  instruction 
from  Matthews  at  the  house  above  mentioned  in  Baldwin  Street. 
That  house  was  near  Robert  Fitzharding’s  great  stone  house,”* 
which  was  situated  (according  to  Mr.  Seyer’s  references)  about 
the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  approach 
Bristol  bridge. | King  John,  whose  itinerary  yet  extant  indicates 
him  to  have  many  times  visited  Bristol,  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Seyer  to  have  stayed  in  Baldwin  Street,  between  which  and  Back 
Street  he  says  “ there  was  until  lately  a house  called  by  the  con- 
current tradition  of  all  the  neighbourhood  King  John's  house.  It 
is  at  present  part  of  a vast  tobacco  warehouse,  the  entrance  of 
which  warehouse  is  in  Back  Street.”^;  The  situation  was  at  that 
time  open  and  pleasant,  with  the  front  looking  on  the  Marsh 
which  extended  to  the  hill  of  Billeswick,  now  College  Green,  and 
11  the  back  part  of  it  must  have  touched  on  the  river  Froome,  or 
rather  on  the  road  now  called  Baldwin  Street.” § A chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Baldwin  once  formed  a part  of  the  extensive 
messuage  now  called  the  Back  Hall,  but  formerly  Spicer’s  Hall.[| 
On  the  Welsh  Back  exists  a beautifully  carved  timber  door,  with 
panelled  side  posts  and  spandrils,  of  the  Decorated  period,  which 
is  now  the  sole  remains  of  Spicer’s  Hall.  Richard  le  Spicer  was 
mayor  in  1371,  and  the  style  of  this  ancient  relic  of  his  mansion 
well  corresponds  with  that  date.  In  1450,  Spicer’s  Hall  was  part 
of  the  mansion  house  of  Robert  Sturmye,  Mayor  in  1450,  and 
the  most  hospitable  of  merchants,  who  here,  like  the  Franklin  in 
Chaucer’s  prologue,  kept  so  good  a table  of  flesh  and  fowl,  that  it 
snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink,  and  foreign  merchants 
constantly  resorted  to  his  cheer.  The  hall  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Clothiers,  and  in  1588  all  the  canvas  brought  to 
St.  James’s  Fair  and  deposited  here,  was  bought  to  make  camps 
for  Tilbury. 


Seyer,  442.  + lb.,  366. 
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The  premises  of  Messrs.  Franklyn,  Davey  and  Morgan,  No.  12, 
Welsh  Back,  include  a boldly  carved  staircase,  with  state  room 
and  other  remains  of  a fine  mansion  of  Renaissance  date,  showing 
evidently  the  residence  at  one  time  of  some  rich  burgher. 

A party  to  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  said  to  have  been  formed 
in  Bristol,  who  held  their  meetings  in  a summer  house  of  a garden 
in  Baldwin  Street.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1684,  James 
Holloway,  a linen  manufacturer  and  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had 
been  outlawed  as  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  hung  at  Tyburn. 

On  the  20th  January,  1607,  at  high  water,  there  rose  so  great 
a flood  that  at  the  Back  the  river  was  feet  above  the  streets. 
In  St.  Stephen’s,  St.  Thomas,  and  Temple  Churches  the  water  was 
half  above  the  seats. 

The  lofty  brick-built  granary  of  Messrs.  Wait  and  James 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  ruby  tints,  and  is  a very 
successful  piece  of  work  of  its  kind.  The  height  is  100  feet. 
Architects,  Messrs.  Ponton  and  Gough.  Cost  £6000.* 

Mr.  Seyer  gives  an  account  of  a MS.  concerning  one  Mrs. 
Grace  Cary,  a resident  on  the  Welsh  Back,  who,  in  1639,  saw 
visions  and  dreamt  dreams  that  prophetically  announced  to  her 
some  remarkable  political  events  to  follow.  While  she  wras  in 
church  on  the  Lord’s  Day  there  appeared  plainly  and  evidently  to 
her  view  the  perfect  shape  of  a king’s  head  and  face  without  a 
body,  which  looked  very  pale  and  wan ; while  “ what  seemed  his 
head  the  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  had  on,”  and  the  crown  was  all 
bloody  in  the  circle  round  about.  Some  time  after  she  was 
earnestly  commanded  by  a celestial  voice  to  notify  this  and  many 
ether  serious  things  she  had  witnessed  to  the  King’s  Majesty ; 
but  the  King  said,  “ Take  her  away,  she  is  a merry  woman.” 
u The  MS.,”  says  Mr.  Seyer,  “ is  dated  1644,  four  years  before  the 
king’s  death,  and  has  internal  evidence  of  being  written  at  that 
time,  so  that  this  circumstance  is  really  extraordinary,  unless  the 
reader  should  suspect  that  the  MS.  was  fraudulently  written  after 
the  king’s  death,  which  I do  not  suspect.’’^ 

King  Street  in  the  Marsh  was  built  in  1664,  and  it  still 
retains  many  of  the  original  houses.  The  Llandoger  Inn  and  the 
adjoining  tenements  are  evidently  referable  to  this  date.  Opposite 
these  is  the  Cooper’s  Hall,  erected  in  1744:  it  presents  a rather 
good  frontage  of  the  conventional  Grecian  pattern.  Adjoining  is 
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an  almshouse  erected  (c.  1652)  on  ground  next  the  then  city  wall. 
It  has  no  endowment  but  is  supported  by  the  Corporation  and 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  poor.* 

The  City  Library,  King  Street  (Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls,  librarian), 
was  established  in  1614.  Under  this  date  in  the  Mayor’s 
Calendar  is  the  following  entry : — “ This  year  was  erected  and 
builded  the  Library  in  the  Marsh,  Dr.  Toby  Mathews  and 
Robert  Redwood  was  the  founders  thereof,  and  Richard  Williams, 
Vicar  of  St.  Leonards,  was  the  first  Maker  and  Keeper  thereof.” 
The  Librarian’s  salary  was  allotted  by  the  Corporation  at  40s.  per 
annum,  at  which  rate  it  was  continued  to  the  year  1690,  and  then 
a stop  was  put  to  payment.  Of  Robert  Redwood,  who  was  the 
first  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Calendars’  Library,  to  bring 
before  the  Town  Council  the  public  benefit  of  establishing  another 
library  for  the  townsmen,  very  little  is  known.  He  was  a private 
gentleman  of  good  property,  residing  occasionally  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Leonard,  and  at  his  country  house  at  Congresbury.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  the  widow  of  John  Carr,  the 
founder  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  She  died  Nov.  1606, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Werburgh’s  Church,  where  he  himself  also 
lies  buried.  His  will  is  dated  1630. 

Upon  the  title  page  of  some  of  the  older  books  is  the  autograph 
of  Tobias  Matthews,  Archbishop  of  York  (A.D.  1562),  many  of 
whose  books  were  presented  to  the  library  of  his  native  city. 

Under  the  date  1640  is  this  curious  item — “Paid  Thomas’ 
Jackson,  ironmonger,  for  15  dozen  and  a half  of  book  chains  for 
the  library,  £3  17s.  6d.,”j  which  seems  a late  period  for  making 
books  prisoners  in  chains. 

In  1740  the  present  Library,  without  the  wing,  was  built  at  an 
expense  to  the  city  of  £1301  8s.  Id.  The  magnificent  carved 
chimney  piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  “who  gave  to  wood  the 
lightness  of  flowers,”  is  a particularly  interesting  feature  in  the 
chief  apartment.  Blended  with  the  foliage,  tendrils  and  flowers 
“ gracefully  pendant,  are  introduced  some  birds,  real  wood  cocks 
as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jackson,  a quondam  librarian,  was  the  first  to 
call  them,  when  their  faithful  resemblance  claimed  the  admiration 
of  visitors.” 

Several  curious  and  rare  books  are  contained  in  the  library.  Of 
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these  the  “ Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta”  of  Cardinal  M.  Ximenes  is 
one,  and  a “ Book  of  Troy,”  in  manuscript,  is  another.  Also 
there  is  the  old  Corporation  Bible,  a finely  illuminated  medieval 
manuscript  in  Latin,  deposited  in  the  library  in  1785. 

The  “ Bristol  Library,”  now  associated  with  the  “ Philosophical 
Institution”  at  the  top  of  Park  Street,  was  at  its  commencement 
located  with  the  “ City  Library.”  Its  origin  was  concerted  at  the 
Bush  Tavern,  on  Tuesday  15th  December,  1772,  a meeting  having 
been  there  held  at  the  instance  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  city 
who  were  desirous  of  forming  a subscription  library.  The  names 
of  these  citizens  were  John  Peach,  John  Ford,  Joseph  Harford, 
Dr.  Samuel  Farr,  Rev.  Mr.  Estlin,  Richard  Champion,  Mark 
Harford,  William  Harford,  Dr.  Abraham  Ludlow,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith.  The  use  of  the  library  house  in  King  Street  was 
obtained  from  the  Corporation,  and  a wing  was  added  to  contain 
the  books.  In  1853  the  Bristol  Library  Society  removed  their 
books  to  the  north  wing  of  the  Bishop’s  College  at  the  top  of 
Park  Street. 

The  Theatre. — In  our  notice  of  the  Guildhall  we  have  adverted 
to  the  custom  in  the  16th  century  for  companies  of  actors,  who 
travelled  under  the  protection  of  certain  noblemen,  to  casually 
play  there  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
A distinct  Theatre  appears  to  have  existed  in  Bristol  as  early 
as  1616,  as  may  be  discovered  from  the  following  entries  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital : — 

1617.  — Receyved  of  Mr.  Henry  Yate,  for  one 
yeer’s  rent  out  of  the  Playhouse  in  Wyne 
Streete,  which  was  given  by  Nicholas  Woolfe, 

cutler,  to  remain  to  the  Hospitall  for  ever,  £1  10  0 

1618.  — Receyved  of  Mr.  Henry  Yate,  for  one 

yeere’s  rent,  issuing  forth  of  the  Playhouse  £1  10  0 

1619.  — Receyved  of  Mr.  Henry  Yate,  for  one 
yeere’s  rent  of  the  Playhouse  due  ye  29th  day 

day  of  September,  Ao.  1619.  £110  0 

The  Hoopers’  Hall,  more  recently  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel, 
adjoining  Colston’s  Hall,  St.  Augustine’s  Place,  also,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  served  for  the  performance  of 
plays.  Four  other  theatres  are  recorded  to  have  existed  about 
this  time  in  Bristol ; one  in  Tucker  Street,  which  afterwards 
became  a Dissenting  Chapel,  and  was  destroyed  in  1786 ; another 
in  Stoke’s  Croft,  behind  where  was  lately  the  Black  Horse  Inn , 
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opposite  the  Baptists’  Academy;  a third  in  Jacob’s  Wells, 
opposite  the  Police  Station ; and  a fourth  in  Orchard  Street. 

The  Theatre  in  King  Street  was  opened  in  1764.  David 
Garrick,  who  surveyed  the  building  before  it  was  quite  finished, 
pronounced  it  to  be  “the  most  complete  of  its  dimensions  in 
Europe.”  The  property  was  vested  in  48  shares  of  £50  each. 
To  each  of  these  shares  was  attached  a silver  ticket,  which 
entitled  the  owner  to  free  admission  to  every  kind  of  performance 
at  the  Theatre.  One  of  these  tickets  being  won  at  a lottery  by  a 
lady  of  this  city,  she  presented  it  to  her  son,  who,  on  demanding 
entrance  to  the  theatre  by  its  means  was  informed  that  the  ticket 
was  a forged  one,  and  that  he  could  not  be  admitted.  When 
he  returned  home  he  found  at  tea  with  his  mother  a friendly 
solicitor,  who,  on  being  told  of  the  refusal  experienced,  asked  to 
be  allowed  himself  to  try  the  validity  of  the  disputed  ticket. 
This  point  conceded,  he  threatened  Mr.  Dimond,  the  manager, 
with  an  action  in  case  he  persisted  in  denying  the  virtue  of  the 
silver  talisman.  The  manager  yielded,  and  the  lawyer  in 
consequence  obtained  the  free  use  of  the  theatre  for  three 
successive  years.  He  then  returned  the  ticket  to  the  lady, 
together  with  a bill  of  costs  which  ran  thus : — “ To  many 
attendances  at  the  Theatre  to  assert  your  right  of  admittance  by 
the  Ticket  No.  — £15.” 

On  Friday,  30th  May,  1766,  the  first  performance  took  place 
— “ The  Conscious  Lovers” — in  which  piece  the  choice  comedian, 
William  Powell,  took  the  part  of  Young  Bevil.  The  prologue 
was  written  by  David  Garrick,  and  recited  by  Powell,  whose  rise 
in  the  profession  of  actor  was  owing,  in  addition  to  his  own 
extraordinary  talent,  to  the  encouragement  he  received  from 
Garrick.  He  played  at  Bristol  with  great  success  for  three 
years,  when  he  was  seized  by  a fatal  illness  and  died  (July  3rd, 
1769)  in  King  Street,  next  door  to  the  theatre.  At  the  last  ebbing 
of  life  his  inseparable  friend  Holland  was  playing  Richard  III. 
and  had  repeated  the  line  “We  all  have  cause  to  wail  the 
dimming  of  our  shining  star !”  when  a gentleman  entered  the 
boxes,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  “ Mr.  Powell  is  dead.”  Holland 
instantly  reeled  to  the  wing  as  though  he  had  been  shot, 
stammered,  came  forward,  and  in  attempting  to  apologize  burst 
into  tears.  On  the  following  Thursday  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Powell  were  conveyed  to  the  Cathedral,  attended  by  George 
Colman  (the  elder)  and  other  select  friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  performers  of  the  theatre  also,”  continues  the  same  eye- 
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witness,  “ attended  the  funeral,  dressed  in  mourning,  all  except 
Shuter,  whose  exuberant  spirits  and  comic  humour,  not  even  this 
melancholy  spectacle  could  repress.  He  appeared  amidst  the 
group  attired  in  a scarlet  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  broad  gold 
lace,  and  a gold-laced  hat.  The  doors  of  the  Cathedral  having 
been  closed  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  Shuter  gave 
them  several  blows  with  his  cane,  repeating  in  mock  heroics,  the 
following  speech,  which  Romeo  makes  when  breaking  open  the 
tombs  of  the  Capulets : — 

“Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 

Gorg’d  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 

Thus  I enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

And,  in  despair,  I’ll  cram  thee  with  more  food.”* 

Shuter  was  much  at  Bristol,  playing  Falstaff  in  the  “ Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  Peachum  in  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera,”  &c. 
When  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  he  visited  this  city  and 
played  all  his  favourite  characters  with  such  pecuniary  unsuccess 
that  on  his  benefit  night  the  receipts  barely  covered  expenses. 
The  next  day  “ he  took  a handful  of  his  neglected  night’s  bills, 
and  walking  in  the  midst  of  a principal  street,  strewed  them  about, 
crying  ‘Chuck,  chuck,  chuck!’”  (in  allusion  to  ‘Bristol  hogs.’) 
“This  bold  experiment  on  their  pride  and  generosity  proved 
successful.  Shuter  was  induced  to  try  a second  night,  and  the 
house  was  filled  up  to  the  ceiling.”* 

Mrs.  Siddons  acted  here  for  eight  nights  in  the  season  of  1801, 
her  first  appearance  on  this  occasion  being  in  the  tragedy  of 
“ Douglas,”  in  which  Elliston,  at  the  same  time,  personated 
Young  Norval.  On  the  fourth  night  of  her  engagement  the  play 
was  “ Macbeth,”  Lady  Macbeth  being  of  course  Mrs.  Siddons’ 
part,  and  Macbeth  Elliston’s.  On  19th  October,  1807,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Young,  of  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  whose  singularly  interesting 
memoir  has  recently  been  published,  acted  here  on  his  benefit 
night,  also  as  Macbeth . Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  performed  on 
these  boards  (August  8th,  1808)  in  the  favourite  comedy  “ The 
Inconstant.” 

The  Merchants’  or  St.  Clement’s  Almshouses,  adjoining  the 
Merchants’  Hall,  is  a neat  little  quadrangle,  built  on  land  where 
formerly  stood  a chapel  to  St.  Clement.  This  belonged  to  a 
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religious  guild  that  was  instituted  here  24  Henry  VI.,  and  it 
consisted  of  a priest  and  12  poor  mariners,  who  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  God,  our  Lady,  St.  Clement,  St. 
George,  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  and  to  pray  for  the  soul’s 
health  and  good  of  the  King,  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  mariners,  who  were  exposed  to  manifold 
dangers  and  distresses.  To  the  support  of  the  fraternity  the 
master  of  every  ship,  barge,  &c.,  after  he  had  come  safe  home  into 
harbour  was  to  pay  within  two  days,  4d.  per  ton  on  goods  imported, 
to  two  wardens  chosen  for  the  craft  of  mariners.  Among  other 
regulations,  every  master  and  mariner  was  to  attend  at  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Christi  Day,  under  certain  penalties  for 
non-obedience.  Also,  “ every  master  and  mariner  was  in  his 
harness  to  attend  the  Mayor  during  the  watches  of  St.  John’s 
Feast,  St.  Peter’s,- and  St.  Paul's,  on  like  penalties.”* 

In  1551  there  is  an  entry  of  payment  to  two  labourers  two  days 
each  for  taking  down  “ the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  marsh,”  and 
for  making  it  clear,  2s.  8d.y 

The  annual  income  of  the  Almshouse,  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  fraternity,  is  made  up  of  various  benefactions,  including  one 
of  some  land  settled  upon  it  by  Edward  Colston  in  1696.  The 
Society  of  Merchants  contribute  largely  to  its  support,  and  by 
Colston’s  will  they  are  entitled  to  nominate  six  persons  attached 
to  his  endowment.  Most  of  the  gifts  are  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  sailors  or  sailors’  widows  and  daughters ; there  is  accommo- 
dation for  about  thirty  men  and  women.  Three  shillings  a week 
is  paid  by  the  Society  to  all  the  almspeople  indiscriminately, 
except  the  chief  brother,  who  has  5s.  a week.  There  are  certain 
rooms  called  perquisite  rooms,  the  occupiers  of  which,  twelve  men 
and  six  women,  respectively  receive  two  shillings  and  twopence 
halfpenny  at  certain  intervals.  It  is  called  shirt  and  shift  money, 
and  paid  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Alderman  John  Brown,  who  died 
in  16184 

Few  men  could  relate  in  their  experience  more  Ulyssean 
wanderings  and  vicissitudes  than  Llewellyn  Penrose  (or  Williams, 
the  former  surname  being  an  assumption),  once  an  inmate  in  this 
almshouse.  His  story,  as  told  by  himself,  has  been  edited  by  the 
Eev.  John  Eagles,  and  two  editions  of  his  “ Journal  ” have 
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been  published.  A paper  in  Blackwood  called  “ The 
Beggar’s  Legacy,”  which  legacy  is  the  “Journal”  itself, 
has  also  been  the  means  of  public  enlightenment  concerning 
his  career.  But  with  the  host  of  books  it  is  as  with  the  leaves 
of  the  forest — 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lies  wither’d  and  strown. 

In  early  life,  having  run  away  from  his  native  home  near 
Caerphilly,  he  came  to  Bristol  (A.D.  1744),  where  he  entered  on 
board  a ship,  and  by  and  bye  we  find  him  on  a privateering  voyage 
in  the  Recovery  against  the  Spaniards.  After  an  encounter  with 
a Spanish  ship,  in  which  the  English  lost  three  men  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  together  with  their  contemplated  prize,  they 
stood  away  for  Santa  Catarina,  and  the  day  after  their  arrival 
thither  they  cruised  southward.  On  the  following  morning  a sail 
hove  in  sight,  which  they  chased,  but  she  outran  her  pursuers. 
On  the  sunset  of  the  morrow  they  saw  land,  which  they  took  for 
the  Main,  and  hoving  to,  all  hands  fell  to  fishing.  Penrose  and 
two  others  of  the  crew  jumped  into  the  ship’s  canoe  to  follow  a 
tortoise.  On  their  return  to  the  vessel  it  was  almost  dark,  and 
Penrose  “ being  very  much  in  liquor  ” lay  in  the  canoe  and  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke  the  schooner  was  gone.  His  astonish- 
ment and  horror,  he  says,  were  inexpressible ; but  again  nearing 
the  shore  he  landed,  and  for  some  time  walked  about  in  a state  of 
distraction.  Beginning  to  look  about  him  he  could  see  nothing 
but  a wild  country  of  palmetto  trees  and  shrubs,  but  whether 
inhabited  or  not  by  human  beings  he  could  not  at  first  tell,  but 
after  a while  he  saw  two  Indians,  a man  and  a woman.  Finding 
that  he  was  on  an  island  not  more  than  half  a mile  over,  and 
seeing  a more  promising  spot  about  five  miles  off,  he  pushed 
towards  it  in  his  canoe.  Paddling  along  the  shore  of  this  new 
land  he  came  to  a bluff  overgrown  with  trees,  and  advancing 
further  he  discovered  a lagoon  or  lake  abounding  with  many 
kinds  of  fish.  His  description  of  the  birds  of  many  kinds  that 
rose  with  a deafening  noise  like  a cloud  about  his  head,  of  the 
pelicans  that  brushed  close  to  him,  of  the  mangrove  trees  that 
overhung  the  high  beach,  and  the  ‘spoonbills,  galdings  and 
cranes  ’ that  sat  on  the  branches  without  taking  any  notice  of  him 
as  being  unused  to  the  sight  of  men,  reminds  us  of  passages  in 
“ Locksley  Hall  ” and  “ Enoch  Arden,”  and  we  can  hardly  help 
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thinking  that  the  Laureate  must  have  read  Penrose’s  Journal 
before  he  wrote  either — 

on  from  island  into  island  at  tlie  gateways  of  the  day, 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o’er  lustrous  moorland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag. 
Proops  the  heavy-blossom’d  bower,  hangs  the  heavy  fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea. 

The  threat  of  the  disappointed  hero  of  “ Locksley  Hall  ” to 
marry  some  savage  woman  who  should  rear  his  dusky  race,  which 
Penrose  eventually  did,  furthers  the  resemblance  we  are  hinting 
at.  On  one  occasion  he  says  “ I discovered  a large  company  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  their  regimentals,  enough  to 
terrify  a stouter  man  than  I was,  had  I not  been  well  acquainted 
with  their  peaceable  disposition,  they  being  nothing  more  than  a 
large  flock  of  flamingoes,  which  bird,  when  fullgrown,  is  as  red  as 
scarlet. 

More  persons  of  the  present  generation  have  read  of  Edgar 
Poe’s  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination  than  Penrose's 
Journal , and  have  therefore  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  extra- 
ordinary story  therein  related,  entitled  the  “ Golden  Beetle  ” being 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  pirates’  concealed  treasure  by  the 
deciphering  of  a mystically  written  manuscript,  is  taken  in  its 
incidents  from  an  account  in  Penrose’s  book  of  an  episode  in  his 
adventures.  In  hunting  one  day,  in  company  with  a Dutchman 
who  had  arrived  upon  the  Main,  he  came  upon  a rudely  erected 
pyramid  of  stones,  beneath  which  he  found  a skeleton,  and  a 
sealed  glass  bottle.  The  bottle  they  determined  to  take  home  and 
break  into ; the  skull  of  the  skeleton  was  already  fractured,  which 
led  them  to  infer  that  it  had  belonged  to  “ some  poor  unfortunate 
Spaniard,  negro,  or  mulatto  ” who  had  been  sacrificed  by  super- 
stitious pirates  that  his  spirit  might  be  a kind  of  guardian  to 
preserve  their  treasure  inviolate  until  their  return.  This,  he 
says,  was  a practice  with  these  atrocious  miscreants.  In  the 
bottle  was  found  three  papers,  one  of  which,  a “round  robin,” 
inscribed  with  names  in  a circle  like  the  points  of  a compass,  with 
a diagram  of  a human  head,  hands  and  feet,  and  cross  bones 
underneath,  together  with  numerals  and  an  arrow  apparently 
combined  to  indicate  a certain  spot  he  gives  an  engraving  of. 
The  process  of  decipherment,  and  the  steps  used  to  discover  the 
treasure  are  too  long  to  narrate  here,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  Poe's  account  to  identify  the  source  of  his  ingenious  and 
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remarkable  tale.  After  a singularly  eventful  career,  extending 
over  many  years,  Penrose  (or  rather  Williams , for  this  was  his  real 
name)  subsided  into  a beggar  at  Bristol.  Here,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  he  one  day  accosted  in  the  street  Mr.  Thomas 
Eagles,  father  of  the  author  of  “ The  Sketcher.”  He  said  “ I am 
alone  in  the  world,  have  lost  wife  and  children,  my  two  sons  were 
killed  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  I have  nothing  to  live  for.  I want  a 
place  to  die  in.  I ask  for  a pass  to  St.  Peter’s  Hospital.  I 
think  you  can  obtain  it  for  me.”  The  course  of  conversation 
with  the  old  mariner,  combined  with  the  discovery  that  he  had 
much  taste  and  ability  as  a painter,  roused  Mr.  Eagles’  sympathy, 
who  found  him  a comfortable  location  in  the  Merchants’  Alms- 
house. At  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  his  benefactor  the  MS. 
account  of  his  life  entitled  “ Journal  of  Llewellin  Penrose.” 
This  narrative  his  patron  became  so  interested  in  that  he  copied  in 
his  own  handwriting  the  whole  “ Journal,”  and  Mr.  Eagles’  friend, 
Nicholas  Pocock,  the  celebrated  marine  painter,  and  subsequently 
Edward  Bird,  It. A.,  made  drawings  for  the  book.  Concerning 
this  manuscript  there  is  an  interesting  anecdote.  Mr.  Eagles 
took  it  to  London  with  him.  One  day,  when  he  .was  not  within, 
Mr.  West,  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  called  upon  him, 
and  waited  his  return.  On  the  drawing  room  table  was  the  book, 
which  Mr.  West  opened  and  proceeded  to  read.  When  Mr. 
Eagles  returned,  to  his  surprise  Mr.  West  acquainted  him  that 
he  knew  the  author.  “ Sir,”  said  he,  “ I have  looked  at  several 
parts  of  this  book,  and  much  that  I have  seen  I know  to  be  true. 
I know  the  man  too,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  had  it  not 
been  for  him  I never  should  have  been  a painter.”  He  then 
related  to  Mr.  Eagles  that  he  one  day  saw  a person  carrying  a 
landscape  painting  through  a street  in  Philadelphia.  Being  much 
struck  with  the  picture,  young  Benjamin  West  asked  the  bearer 
of  it,  who  proved  to  be  named  Williams,  to  show  it  to  him.  He 
then  described  that  he  himself  had  drawn  it  by  means  of  a camera 
lucida,  and  inviting  him  to  his  dwelling  he  showed  him  the 
process.  He  then  lent  to  the  youth  West  “The  Lives  of  the 
Painters,”  which  lighted  up  such  a fire  in  his  breast  that  it  was 
never  extinguished.  This  book  came  into  the  Rev.  John  Eagles’ 
possession,  and  no  doubt  still  remains  with  his  family.  West 
suggested  that  Penrose  adopted  that  name  from  a great  ship- 
builder, a great  friend  of  his,  it  being  very  common  for  seafaring 
men  to  assume  for  their  own  the  names  of  their  special  friends. 
To  various  other  particulars  the  writer  of  “ The  Beggar’s  Legacy”* 

* See  Blackwood’s  Magazine , March,  1855. 
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(who  quite  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  Penrose’s  autobio- 
graphy) adds  what  he  heard  from  Mr.  West  that  this  Williams 
— so  many  years  having  passed  since  they  met  in  America — 
surprised  him  by  calling  upon  him  in  London.  He  was  then 
painting  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  he  made  Williams  sit  for  a 
figure  in  the  boat,  and  his  portrait  accordingly  appears  in  the 
picture. 

Opposite  the  Almshouse  is  an  old  panel-fronted  and  gable- 
roofed  house,  where  once  resided  John  Romsey,  Town  Clerk,  at 
the  time  of  Judge  Jefferys’  sanguinary  visitation.  “ What  we 
now  see  is  the  back  of  the  house,  the  front  faced  the  Marsh,  then 
a green  sward,  of  which  it  had  an  uninterrupted  view,  terminated 
by  the  winding  of  the  river  and  the  hill  of  Redcliff,  crowned  with 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  western  land.”*  On  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North  holding  the  Assizes,  16th  August,  1680, 
Romsey  was  paid  £54  17s.  for  entertaining  him.  After  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  court,  and  while  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Town  Clerk  were  here  in  conversation,  Sir  John  Knight  entered 
the  apartment,  and  in  a high  state  of  excitement  announced  the 
illness  of  Capt.  Bedloe  (Titus  Oates’  confederate)  who  was  then  in 
Bristol,  and  wished  to  impart  something  of  consequence  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Bedloe’s  purpose  in  honouring  the  city  with 
a visit  was  to  promote  a fictitious  conspiracy,  in  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Duke  of  York  were  to  be  accused  of  a design  to  murder 
the  king,  but  taking  a fever  upon  the  journey  his  life  and  the 
plot  ended  together.  His  deathbed  confession  was  a mere  design 
to  obtain  money  by  North’s  aid  from  the  king,  whose  welfare  he 
represented  himself  to  be  so  affectionately  interested  in. 

On  the  23rd  September,  1685,  Judge  Jefferies  was  entertained 
here  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  having  refreshed  himself,  went  to 
the  Guildhall,  and  delivered  his  famous  phillipic  against  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.*)* 

The  Merchants’  Hall  was  rebuilt  in  1701.  It  contains  portraits 
of  eminent  merchants  of  Bristol,  also  one  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
Kneller. 

Queen  Square. — The  ground  now  occupied  by  Queen  Square, 
was  in  former  days  called  the  Marsh,  a name  still  preserved  in  the 
locality  by  the  nomenclature  of  Marsh  street  and  Canons’  Marsh. 


*Life  and  Times  of  Edward  Colston,  305, 


t lb.,  367. 
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In  character  with  the  coarse  tastes  of  our  ancestors,  the  place 
served  not  only  as  a public  promenade  and  for  military  exercises 
and  athletic  sports,  but  for  bear-baiting  and  other  popular  diver- 
sions of  the  like  barbarous  kind.  Erasmus,  who  visited  England 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  speaks  of  “many  herds”  of 
hears  regularly  trained  for  the  arena : the  rich  nobles  had  their 
Rearwards,  and  the  royal  establishment  its  master  of  the  King’s 
bears.  In  like  manner  that  companies  of  dramatic  actors 
travelled  from  town  to  town  under  the  badge  of  the  respective 
nobles  whose  players  they  were  called,  so  there  is  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  the  unfortunate  bears  of  these  rich  nobles  were  also 
itinerant  and  forced  to  fight  their  battles  in  various  places.  Thus 
in  illustration  of  the  custom,  we  find  under  the  year  1532,  in 
reference  to  the  Marsh  at  Bristol,  the  following  payments 
recorded : — 

s.  d. 

Duke  of  Suffolk’s  bearward  ...  ...  3 4 

Lord  Westmoreland  ...  ...  ...  3 4 

Duke  of  Richmond  ...  ...  ...  5 0 

Paid  Wrestlers  for  wrestling  in  the  Marsh 

St.  James’s  day  ...  ...  ...  6 8 


In  the  next  year  (1533)  there  is  a similar  account  for  baiting 
bears  in  the  Marsh,  Holyrood  day,  5s. 

Also,  wrestling  expenses  : — 

s.  d. 


2 gallons  claret 
2 „ white 

2 „ sack 

Pears 
Wrestlers 

Horse  to  carry  the  wine  and  for  him  that 
carried  it 


4 

0 

6 

0 


0 

1 

8 

4* 


An  entry  of  rather  earlier  date  shows  how  our  forefathers 
realized  the  comfortable  maxim  since  enforced  by  Dr.  Watts,  that 

“Religion  never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures  less  j” 

the  beautiful  association  of  hard  drinking,  bear-baiting,  minstrelsy, 
and  devotional  services  is  exhibited  in  the  extract  we  now  supply. 


MS.  in  handwriting  of  late  Mr.  Tyson,  penes  Mr.  C.  T.  Jefferies. 
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1519,  Sept.  Drinking  at  Trinity  Chapel,  ...  20s.  0 

„ on  St.  Nicholas  day  ...  3s.  4d. 

Wrestling  at  St.  James’s  Tide  ...  6s.  8d. 

The  bearwards,  ...  ...  ...  3s.  4d. 

The  minstrels  ...  ...  ...  6s.  8d. 

For  a sermon  at  St.  Austin’s  ...  6s.  8d  * 


On  these  occasions  elevated  seats  were  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  aldermen  and  other  civic  dignitaries.  Allied  to  the  custom  may 
be  found  under  the  date  1574,  a charge  of  £19  4s.  3d.  for  setting 
up  a gallery  in  the  Marsh  for  the  Queen’s  Majesty  (Elizabeth)  to 
see  the  triumphs.”  This  was  a military  spectacle  in  which 
“ War  and  Peace,  with  Dissension  and  Persuasion,  were  made  to 
recount  speeches  and  take  fortresses  (one  of  which  bulwarks  was 
called  “ Feeble  Policy  ” which  of  course  was  soon  captured)  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Bunyan’s  Allegory  of  Mansoul.  With  the 
cry  of  “ God  save  the  Queen,  these  triumphs  and  warlike  pastimes 
ended.”  In  approval  her  Majesty  sent  200  crowns  to  make  the 
soldiers  a banquet. 

This  parcel  of  ground  remarks  the  Norwich  Tourist  of  1633, 
the  Marsh,  is  a very  pleasant  and  delightful  place,  and  with  as 
much  art  added  thereto  as  can  conveniently  be,  both  for  walks,  a 
bowling  green,  and  other  recreations  for  the  rich  merchants  and 
gentle  citizen,  adorned  with  many  fair  trees,  wherein  constantly 
the  city  captains  drill  and  muster,  and  exercise  the  city  forces. 
Near  three  parts  thereof  is  surrounded  by  the  river,  which 
divides  itself  from  the  main  stream  at  the  very  point  of  the 
Marsh,  which  causeth  a sweet  and  pleasant  echo  of  their  martial 
music,  drums,  fifes,  and  volleys  of  shot : the  one  arm  whereof 
(the  Frome  which  ebbs  40  feet)  runneth  down  betwixt  that  and 
the  minster,  next  Gloucestershire,  which  is  the  principall  key  and 
wharf,  where  all  their  fayre  and  rich  shipping  lie,  even  to  the 
bridge;  the  other  streame,  (the  Avon)  runs  through  the  city, 
next  Somersetshire ; downe  to  Bath,  over  which  is  built  a fayre 
stone  archt  bridge,  with  hansome  neat  houses  (and  ships  on  either 
side  thereof)  like  a street,  which  may  for  its  length  compare  with 
London,  j- 

The  erection  of  the  houses  comprising  Queen  Square  com- 
menced in  1698,  and  occupied  28  years  in  process,  being  finished 


* State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  II.,  p.  161. 
t Brayley’s  Historical  Illustrator. 
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in  1726.  Between  these  dates  {i.e.  18th  May,  1702)  Queen 
Ann  and  Prince  George,  her  husband,  honoured  the  city  with  a 
visit  which  occasioned  the  name  of  Queen  Square  to  be  attached 
to  this  extensive  quadrangle.  The  lime  trees  were  originally 
planted  here  in  1705,  and  in  1749,  there  were  in  this  square,  as 
many  as  287  trees,  but  in  1765,  they  were  reduced  to  fifty-seven 
in  number.*  The  bronzed  equestrian  statue  of  King  William  III., 
was  erected  in  1735,  after  a model  presented  by  Itysbach.  It 
was  executed  by  Van  Oost,  a teacher  of  flower  painting,  and  cost 
£18,000.  That  there  would  be  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Toryism  of  the  city  to  this  brazen  trophy  to  the  memory  of 
the  King  of  the  Whigs  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  exhibited 
itself  in  the  comparatively  mild  form  of  verse  and  prose.  One 
jeu  a !’  esprit  represents  the  judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors, 
and  the  sheriffs,  of  the  city  being  “ gathered  together  unto  the 
dedication  of  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  had 
set  up.”f 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  historian  and  philosopher  David  Hume, 
then  in  his  23rd  year,  was  located  in  a merchant’s  office  in 
Queen  Square.  The  mention  in  his  own  life  of  his  brief  sojourn 
in  this  city  is  very  concise.  He  remarks,  “In  1734,  I went  to 
Bristol  with  some  recommendations  to  eminent  merchants  but  in 
a few  months  found  that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to  me.”  The 
traditional  reason  of  his  summary  departure  from  this  place- 
was  his  presuming  to  correct  the  style  of  his  employer’s  (Mr. 
Miller’s)  business  correspondence.  “ I tell  you  what  Mr.  Hume,” 
said  the  successful  merchant,  “ I have  made  £20,000  by  my 
English  and  I won’t  have  it  mended.”  While  here  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Peach,  a wholesale  linendraper  of  Wine  street, 
a man  of  good  literary  acquirements  and  critical  taste,  in  whose 
judgment  Hume  is  said  to  have  so  much  confided  as  to  entrust 
to  him  the  correction  of  his  history,  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
discovered  more  than  two  hundred  Scotticisms.  { The  house 
where  David  Hume  served  his  brief  clerkship  still  exists,  being 
(No.  15)  a dignified  looking  residence  with  rusticated  pillars  to 
the  outer  gate,  forming  the  left  side  of  the  avenue  leading  out  to 
the  Welsh  Back.  At  No.  19,  on  the  same  side  (the  south)  of 
the  square,  once  resided  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  who  discovered 


Tyson’s  MSS.,  in  possession  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Jefferies. 
+ Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

£ Roberts’  Memoirs  of  H.  More,  L 116. 
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Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  Robinson  Crusoe,  at  the  un- 
inhabited island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  narrative  of  his 
privateering  voyage  as  captain  of  the  “ Duke  ” which  in  company 
with  the  “ Dutchess,”  set  sail  from  Bristol,  in  1768,  is  one  of 
those  exciting  stories  of  old  English  maritime  warfare  that  have 
been  in  spirit  retold  with  such  forcible  interest  in  Kingsley’s 
“ Westward  Ho,”  &c.  Though  more  than  a century  later  than 
Sir  W alter  Raleigh’s  enterprises  against  the  Spaniards  there  was 
no  diminution  of  animosity  against  their  ships  and  colonies. 
English  lions  from  their  floating  dens  leaped  at  the  throats  of  the 
enemies  of  their  nation  and  faith  in  the  days  of  mild  Queen 
Anne,  with  a resistlessness  as  complete  as  in  the  days  of  Queen, 
or  rather  King  Elizabeth.  Rogers’  account  of  his  “ Cruising 
Voyage  Round  the  World,”  would  afford  much  evidence  of  this. 

After  taking  Selkirk  on  board,  the  Bristol  privateers  attacked 
a French  ship,  which  they  took,  though  with  the  loss  of  Capt. 
Rogers’  brother,  who  was  shot  through  the  head.  A week  after 
they  arrived  before  Guayaquil  in  their  boats  with  110  men  on 
board.  Two  Spanish  prisoners,  Don  Joseph  Arizabella  and 
another  were  sent  to  the  town  with  proposals.  Soon  afterwards 
the  “ Corrigiodore,”  came  on  board  to  treat,  but  without  coming 
to  terms.  Rogers  told  him  if  he  had  even  3,000  men  he  could 
not  withstand  the  English.  Next  day  they  landed  and  attacked 
the  town,  which  in  half  an  hour  they  gained  complete  possession 
of,  and  posted  themselves  in  three  churches.  Capt.  Dover  (a  bold 
physician  of  Bristol)  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  front  of  the  church 
where  he  was  stationed,  which  burnt  all  night  and  the  day 
following.  From  the  ransom  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  proceeds  of 
other  captures,  it  is  well  known  that  Capt.  Rogers  brought  home 
a capture  of  £170,000  value. 

Also,  at  a house  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  opposite 
Redcliff  Parade,  was  born,  in  1751,  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  whose 
secret- telling  and  somewhat  scandalous  “ Memorials  of  his  Own 
Time  ” occasioned  much  sharp  animadversion  and  persecution  at 
the  time  the  work  appeared.  His  publications  on  the  “ Northern 
Kingdoms  of  Europe,”  and  on  the  History  of  France  under  the 
Race  of  Valois,  facilitated  his  introduction  to  the  literary  circles 
of  London ; and  his  gossipping  anecdotes  and  personal  sketches 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Barry,  "Walpole,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  numerous  others,  make  his  books  of 
oonsiderable  entertainment,  but  they  are  now  never  read. 

In  an  old  newspaper,  dated  Tuesday,  October  4,  1726,  we  find 
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it  mentioned  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  though  very  rainy,  a 
man  undertook  to  walk  a hundred  times  round  Queen  Square, 
which  is  computed  to  be  40  miles  or  upwards,  in  twelve  hours, 
which  he  performed  in  about  nine. 

In  1829  the  petition  for  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics 
ultimately  obtained  1700  signatures  : against  concession,  a monster 
meeting  having  been  held  in  Queen  Square,  at  which  more  than 
20,000  attended,  38,894  names  were  inscribed. 

The  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Queen  Square  has  been  rebuilt, 
in  consequence  of  the  original  houses,  including  the  Custom 
House  and  Mansion  House,  having  been  burnt  down  in  the 
frantic  riots  in  1831.  The  fires  of  ruin  kindled  here  on  this 
popular  outbreak  were  such  as  might  have  afforded  a picture  for  a 
local  Milton,  “ the  millions  of  flaming  swords,”  whose  blaze  far 
round  illumined  the  walls  of  hell  as  told  in  the  mighty  language 
of  the  original  poet,  might  call  up  something  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah-like  scene  that  Bristol,  and 
especially  Queen  Square,  presented  at  this  time.  Many  of  the 
rioters  met  a dreadful  death  at  the  Custom  and  Mansion  Houses. 
Among  others,  one  man  who  had  got  into  a top  room  at  the 
Custom  House,  finding  his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  stairs  being 
in  flames,  was  observed  to  jump  off  from  the  roof  upon  the  portico, 
his  legs  were  shattered,  and  the  lead  roof  being  melted  by  the 
intense  heat,  he  was  seen  to  lie  writhing  in  tortures  in  the  liquid 
fire  till  life  was  extinct.  A young  man  was  struck  dead  on  the 
spot  by  a bottle  of  wine  alighting  on  his  head,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  with  others  by  his  desperate  associates. 

The  area  of  this  square  is  stated  to  be  just  that  of  the 
great  Pyramid. 

In  the  broad  open  space  of  Prince’s  Street  John  Wesley 
frequently  preached.  The  Assembly  Rooms  here,  once  a fashion- 
able concert  hall,  resounding  with  the  merry  music  of  harp, 
sackbut,  and  psaltery,  has  long  lost  caste,  and  Citliara  tollat  curcis 
the  inscription  on  the  forehead  of  the  building  is  only  suggestive 
of  the  sweet  memories  of  its  past  experience. 

The  Bristol  General  Hospital,  near  the  Floating  Harbour,  was 
erected  in  1858  ; W.  B.  Gingell,  architect.  There  are  beds  for 
130  patients.  The  late  Joseph  Eaton  and  George  Thomas, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  gave  each  about  £10,000 
towards  the  erection.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  £6,000.  The 
number  of  in  and  out  patients  received  at  the  Hospital  in  1871, 
was  13,804.  The  total  receipts  in  the  same  year,  was 
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£5,419  19s.  10d.;  expenditure,  £5,391  5s.  7d.  Included  in 
this  income  is  £216  15s.  4d.  derived  from  legacies,  which  is 
much  beneath  the  usual  receipts  from  this  source,  the  average 
amount  per  annum  during  the  previous  five  years,  having  been 
£2,589  9s.  5d.  The  subscriptions  in  1871,  amounted  to 
£1,748  against  £1,682  in  the  preceding  year.  Owing  to  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions,  &c.,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  is  at  present  con- 
siderably more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  The  total 
per  bed  in  1860,  was  £27  15s.  8d.,  while  in  1871,  it  was 
£40  13s.  Id.  The  total  per  patient  in  1860,  was  £2  17s.  4d., 
and  in  1871,  £3  12s* 

Marsh  Street. — William  Worcester,  describes  this  street  as 
u a large  and  a long  way,  where  dwelt  many  merchants  and  also 
mariners.”  In  the  days  of  Pepys,  it  appears  to  have  gone  down 
in  the  social  scale  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  poor,  but 
respectable  people.  That  quaint  old  courtier  in  his  amusing 
domestic  revelations,  informs  us  that  in  Marsh  street,  his  wife’s 
maid,  Deborah  Willett,  was  born,  which  fact  combined  with  her 
being  a pretty  person  was  a sufficient  reason  that  he  should  visit 
the  halls  of  her  ancestors  here  when  he  came  to  Bristol.  In  his 
diary  are  several  references  to  the  fascinating  Willett.  Concerning 
her  first  arrival  at  his  house  and  the  impressions  she  made,  we 
are  told  that  on  his  return  one  morning  from  the  Duke  of  York’s 
council,  “ he  finds  our  pretty  girl  Willett,  come,  brought  by  Mr. 
Batcher,  and  she  is  very  pretty  and  so  grave  as  I never  saw  a 
little  thing  in  my  life.  I wish  my  wife  may  use  her  well.”  His 
amiable  wish  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled,  for  we  soon  find 
Deborah  and  her  mistress  on  very  pleasant  terms.  On  Tuesday 
of  the  following  week  they  set  out  in  a hired  coach  with  four 
horses,  himself,  his  wife,  and  Willett,  the  two  latter  in  their 
morning  gowns,  he  says  “ very  handsome  and  pretty  and  to  my 
great  liking,  my  wife  and  girl  talking  and  telling  tales  and  singing, 
and  before  night,  came  to  Bishop  Stafford.”  By  her  own  desire 
the  girl  slept  “ona  trundle  bed  ” in  the  same  chamber  with  her 
mistress  and  master,  they  occupying  “ the  high  bed.”  Only  a 
fortnight  after,  he  begins  to  fear  that  maid  and  mistress  will  soon 
part,  for  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  house  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
whither  they  went  to  see  “ The  Coffee  House,”  the  most 
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ridiculous  insipid  play  (he  complains)  I ever  saw  in  my  life,” 

“ here,”  he  proceeds  “ before  the  play  began  my  wife  begun  to 
complain  to  me  of  Willett’s  confidence  in  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  by 
us,  which  was  a poor  thing  ; but  I perceive  she  is  already  jealous 
of  my  kindness  to  her,  so  that  I begin  to  fear  this  girl  is  not 
likely  to  stay  long  with  us.”*  There  was  no  summary  parting 
however,  for  six  months  after  when  he  returns  home  one  day  to 
dinner  in  company  with  Sir  William  Penn,  he  finds  “ by  Willett’s 
crying  that  her  mistress  had  been  angry  with  her,”  but  in  his 
prudence,  he  adds  “ I would  take  no  notice  of  it.”  In  the 
ensuing  summer,  master,  mistress  and  maid,  set  out  on  a western 
journey  inclusive  of  a visit  to  Bristol.  At  one  point  of  the  route 
they  “ were  fain  to  go  into  a room  where  a pedlar  was  in  bed,  and 
made  him  rise ; and  there  wife  and  I lay,  and  in  a trundle  bed, 
Betty  Turner  and  Willett.”  Also,  he  says  “ his  host  was  merry 
and  made  us  mighty  merry  at  supper  about  manning  the  new 
ship  at  Bristol  with  none  but  men  whose  wives  do  master  them.” 
When  the  travellers  arrive  at  Bristol,  while  Pepys  goes  to  view 
the  Quay,  Deborah  calls  upon  her  uncle  Butts,  a sober  merchant, 
very  good  company,  who  walks  with  her  to  the  inn,  and  joining 
her  master  and  mistress,  showed  them  the  custom  house,  and 
made  them  understand  many  things  of  the  place,”  and  “ led  us  ” 
says  the  unique  diarist,  “ through  Marsh  street,  where  our  girl 
was  born.  But  Lord  ! the  joy  that  was  among  the  old  poor 
people  of  the  place,  to  see  Mrs.  Willett’s  daughter,  it  seems  her 
mother  being  a brave  woman  and  mightily  beloved.  And  so 
brought  us  back  by  surprize  to  his  house,  where  a substantial  good 
house,  and  well  furnished,  and  did  give  us  good  entertainment  of 
strawberries,  a whole  venison  pasty,  cold,  and  plenty  of  brave 
wine,  and  above  all,  Bristol  milk ; where  comes  in  another  poor 
woman,  who,  hearing  that  Deb.  was  here,  did  come  running  hither 
and  with  her  eyes  so  full  of  tears  and  heart  so  full  of  joy,  that 
she  could  not  speak  when  she  come  in,  that  it  made  me  weep  too : 
I protest  that  I was  not  able  to  speak  to  her,  which  I would  have 
done,  to  have  diverted  her  tears.  Butts’  wife  a good  woman,  and 
so  sober  and  substantial  as  I was  never  more  pleased  anywhere.”* 
Deb.  returned  to  London  with  her  lady  and  her  master,  and  we 
find  mention  of  her  frequently  after. 

In  the  riots  of  1831  this  street  supplied  its  quota  towards  the 
tumult,  and  afforded  a quarry  for  the  pursuers  when  the  rioters 
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had  retreated.  “ On  searching  one  house  in  Marsh  Street  an 
Irishman  was  found  sitting  by  the  fire  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms, 
severely  wounded  by  a sabre  cut  on  the  shoulder,  which  had 
separated  the  flesh  from  the  bone  down  nearly  to  his  elbow.  The 
party  offered  to  send  him  to  the  Infirmary,  but  he  refused,  although 
the  wound  had  not  been  dressed.  In  a corner  of  the  same  room 
lay  the  bed,  and  on  the  searcher  going  towards  it  a woman  begged 
they  would  not  disturb  it ; but,  after  some  parley,  a rug  covering 
was  removed,  and  they  discovered  a dead  man,  having  a cut 
across  the  forehead,  and  the  woman  admitted  that  the  deceased 
was  her  husband.”* 

In  the  summer  of  1603  a pestilence  broke  out  in  Pepper  Alley, 
Marsh  Street,  and  during  a year’s  devastating  progress  through 
the  city,  it  destroyed  2,600  lives,  by  other  diseases  only  356 
having  fallen  in  the  same  space  of  time,  j 

The  low  public  houses  in  Marsh  Street  supplied  Clarkson,  the 
slave  trade  abolitionist,  with  fertile  evidence  of  the  kind  required 
to  demonstrate  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic.  These  houses  were 
generally  kept  by  Irishmen,  and  no  less  than  nineteen  times  he 
went  his  “ hateful  rounds,”  and  witnessed,  in  the  midnight  orgies 
of  these  vicious  haunts,  the  method  adopted  to  inveigle  young 
sailors  on  board  slaving  vessels  on  the  point  of  a cruise.  The 
victim  was  plied  with  liquor  until  he  became  stupefied,  and  in  this 
state,  with  the  connivance  of  the  landlord  and  mate,  he  was 
flurried  on  board  a vessel  and  forced  into  the  service.  The 
quality  of  this  service  it  would  be  superogatory  to  treat  upon. 
It  may  more  than  suffice  to  submit  the  following  incidents  from 
the  “ Life  and  Adventures  of  Silas  Told,”  a native  of  Bristol, 
who  sailed  in  a slaver  under  Captain  Tucker  from  this  port  in 
1727.  He  says — 

“ I have  two  circumstances  to  remark  in  this  voyage.  The  first  was, 
when  we  were  slaved,  and  ready  to  sail  for  Bonny,  we  dropped  down,, 
and  came  to  anchor  a little  without  the  bar.  About  twelve  o’clock  at 
night  an  universal  shriek  was  heard  among  the  slaves  between  decks. 
Being  asked  what  ailed  them,  they,  with  wild  confusion,  said  that 
Egbo,  or  the  devil,  was  among  them.  The  next  morning,  when  we  came 
to  open  the  hatches  to  admit  the  air  into  their  loathsome  dens,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  their  tubs,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  found  a 
number  of  them  lying  dead.  Upon  hoisting  up  about  eighty  of  them, 
we  saved  thirty -nine,  and  the  rest,  having  irrecoverably  lost  their  breath 
from  suffocation,  the  captain  directed  us  to  cast  them  overboard,  which 
was  instantly  done. 

“A  second  circumstance,  which  happened  on  board  our  ship,  and 
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which  I think  myself  obliged  to  relate,  was  the  captain’s  cruelty  to  the 
ship’s  cook  This  poor  man  had  nothing  but  green  wood  to  make  his 
furnace  boil,  on  which  account  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  food  ready  in 
time.  For  this  the  captain  horse-whipped  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
face  (which  he  had  freqxiently  done  before).  On  this,  the  man  declared 
he  would  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  as  liis  life  was  a burden  to  him. 
For  some  time  we  dissuaded  him  from  it ; but  at  last,  one  morning, 
about  eight  o’clock,  he  leaped  overboard  without  our  knowledge.  ” 

In  the  possession  of  Francis  Fry,  Esq.,  of  Cotliam,  is  the 
original  “ Day  Book  ” of  the  second  voyage  to  Africa,  of  the 
“ Castle  ” galley  of  Bristol,  containing  a daily  account  of  the 
purchase  of  slaves  at  Andony,  on  the  coast  of  Calabar.  The 
valuation  of  each  purchase  is  stated  in  bars  of  iron  instead  of  coin, 
the  average  appraisement  of  a slave  being  somewhat  more  than 
17  bars  of  iron,  or  in  money’s  worth,  3s.  3d.  a bar.  The  first 
purchase,  of  three  women  and  one  man,  is  dated  Oct.  18th,  1727, 
for  whom  powder,  muskets,  beads,  spirits,  copper  rods,  &c.,  to  the 
worth  of  66  bars  of  iron  were  rendered.  The  last  purchase  was 
on  Nov.  19,  and  consisted  of  “three  men  and  two  women,”  for 
whom  were  given  “ 23  bars  of  iron,  20  barrs  copper  rodds,  5 gunns, 
2 keggs  powder,  5 brawls,  3 blew  buffs,  5 bunch  purple  pipe, 
5 guinea  cloaths  in  all  the  value  of  96^  bars  of  iron.  The  total 
purchase  of  slaves  at  Andony,  was  271  of  whom  32  died  of 
dysentery,  apoplexy,  and  “ pleuritick  fever,”  on  the  return  voyage 
between  Nov.  16,  1727,  and  May  9th  of  the  next  year.* 

* See  Phillips’ Voyage  of  the  “Hannibal,”  anno,  1693,  1694,  from 
England  to  Africa,  in  Harris’s  Collection,  vi.,  227.  The  negroes  says 
Phillips,  “were  so  wilful  and  loth  to  leave  their  own  country  that  they 
would  frequently  leap  overboard  and  keep  under  wrater  until  drowned, 
to  avoid  being  taken  up  and  saved  by  our  boats  which  pursued  them, 
they  having  a more  dreadful  apprehension  of  Barbadoes  than  we  can 
have  of  hell.  We  have  likewise  seen  divers  of  them  eaten  by  the 
sharks  of  which  a prodigious  number  kept  about  the  ships  in  this  place. 
We  had  about  12  negroes  did  wilfully  drown  themselves,  and  others 
starved  themselves  to  death.  I have  been  informed  that  some  com- 
manders have  cut  off  the  legs  or  arms  of  the  most  wilful,  to  terrify  the 
rest ; I was  advised  by  some  of  my  officers  to  do  the  same,  but  I could 
not  be  persuaded  to  entertain  the  least  thought  of  it,”  &c.  The  negroes 
were  lodged  in  what  Phillips’ suggestively  calls  “kennels”  between  decks. 
“We  often”  he  remarks,  “would  let  the  slaves  come  up  into  the  sun 
to  air  themselves  and  make  them  jump  and  dance  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
our  bag-pipes,  harp  and  fiddle,  by  which  exercise  to  preserve  them  in 
health  ; but  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavour,  ’twas  my  hard  fortune 
to  have  great  sickness  and  mortality  among  them.”  He  might  well 
assert  this  : his  complement  was  700  slaves,  4S0  men  and  220  women. 
“We  spent”  he  says  in  our  passage  from  St.  Thomas  to  Barbadoes,  “two 
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At  the  house  occupied  as  a drapery  establishment  by  Messrs. 
Wintle,  was  born,  in  1793,  Thomas  Edward  Bowdich,  who  was 
leader  in  a mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Ashantee  in 
A.D.  1817,  the  account  of  which  expedition,  as  it  appeared  in  an 
expensive  volume  with  folding  coloured  plates,  gave  to  the 
English  public,  for  the  first  time,  a conception  of  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  state  ceremonial,  the  sickening  customs  of  human 
sacrifice  at  funerals,  the  singular  religious  belief  and  pernicious 
superstitions  of  that  country.  While  Bowdich  was  at  the  capital 
the  king’s  mother  died,  and  notwithstanding  his  attempt  at 
restraining  influence  “the  king,  Quatchie  Ruofie,  and  Odumata, 
each  sacrificed  a young  girl  directly  the  deceased  had  breathed  her 
last,  that  she  might  not  want  for  attendants  until  the  greater 
sacrifice  was  made;”  and  at  the  bloody  carnival  itself  3,000 
victims  were  devoted  to  slaughter  by  the  king,  besides  100  from 
each  of  the  five  larger  towns,  and  ten  from  each  of  the  smaller, 
the  butchery  being  attended  with  most  cruel  torture  and  prolonga- 
tion of  suffering. 

At  No.  9 Clare  Street,  once  lived  Mr.  Richard  Priest,  woollen 
draper,  who  was  killed  in  a duel  with  pistols  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  an  attorney  of  Bristol.  Smith  was  arraigned 
upon  the  coroner’s  verdict  for  wilful  murder,  but  he  escaped 
through  some  informality  in  the  indictment.  At  the  present 
period  such  an  occurrence  would  awaken  a public  interest  that 
would  require  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  to  satisfy ; but  in 
Felix  Farley's  Journal  of  the  time  (March  4,  1809)  the  whole 
matter  is  despatched  (with  no  further  mention)  in  the  following 
vague  paragraph  : — “ An  affair  of  honour  took  place  on  Wednesday 
morning  last,  between  two  gentlemen  of  this  city,  which  unfortu- 
nately terminated  fatally  to  one  of  the  parties.  We  are  informed 
that  the  most  honourable  conduct  was  manifested  by  both  parties 
on  the  ground.” 


months  and  eleven  days,  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  4th  of  November 
following  ; in  which  time  there  happen’d  such  sickness  and  mortality 
among  my  poor  men  and  negroes,  that  of  the  first  we  buried  14  and  of 
the  last  320,  which  was  a great  detriment  to  our  voyage ; the  Royal 
African  Company  losing  ten  pounds  ten  shillings,  being  the  freight 
agreed  on  to  be  paid  them  by  the  charter  party  for  every  negro  deliver’d 
alive  ashore  to  the  African  Company’s  agents  at  Barbadoes,  whereby  the 
loss  in  all  amounted  to  near  6,560  pounds  sterling.”  The  distemper  they 
most  died  of  was  the  white  flux,  which  was  £ ‘ so  violent  and  inveterate 
that  no  medicine  would  in  the  least  check  it.” 
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Clare  Street  was  opened  in  the  year  1770,  and  was  so 
named  from  Nugent,  Lord  Clare,  who  represented  the  city  in 
Parliament  at  the  period  the  street  was  built.  Previously,  in  the 
view  from  the  Exchange  down  Corn  Street,  “instead  of  the 
Froom  and  St.  Augustine’s  Back  was  seen  the  termination  of  St. 
Nicholas  Street,  in  front  of  the  Goat  public  house,  sharing  more 
than  half  the  width  of  Corn  Street  with  the  Blind  Gate  (anciently 
Baldwin  Gate  and  St.  Leonard’s  Gate),  an  arch  on  the  spectator’s 
right  hand,  supporting  the  east  end  of  St.  Leonard’s  Church. 
Half  way  under  the  church,  the  gate  led  on  the  left  into  Baldwin 
Street,  and  with  a curve  to  the  right,  into  Fislier  Lane , now  with 
parallel  corners  and  widened,  forming  St.  Stephen  Street.”*  St. 
Leonard’s  Church,  the  tower  and  Blind  Gate  upon  which  it  stood, 
and  the  Goat  public  house  within  the  gate,  were  taken  down  in 
order  to  the  formation  of  this  new  street  to  the  Quay. 

Previously  to  A.D.  1714,  the  only  communication  between  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  the  Cathedral  was  through  Christmas 
Street  and  Host  or  Horse  Street.  In  that  year  a stone  bridge 
was  built  near  the  Great  Tower  on  the  Quay  (the  quay  was  dug 
about  A.D.  1247).  It  was  rebuilt  in  1755.  An  account  of  the 
Drawbridge  traffic  was  taken  on  the  30th  of  April,  1864,  with 
the  following  result: — From  5 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  foot  passengers, 
39,318  : carriages,  1,634  : carts,  1,382  : horses,  130.| 

Colston  Hall,  on  St.  Augustine’s  Back,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Carmelite  Friary, J which  being  abolished,  was  superseded 
by  what  was  known  as  the  Great  House,  where  resided  Sir  John 
Young,  who  here  received  Queen  Elizabeth§  and  her  court.  In 
1642  the  house  was  inhabited  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  (Charles  II.)  slept  here  in  1645;  also  on  one 
occasion,  his  mother,  Henrietta  Maria;  and,  in  1687,  James  II. 
and  his  queen  were  guests  in  the  same  mansion. 

In  1706,  the  premises  were  purchased  by  Edward  Colston  from 
the  widow  of  Alderman  Lane,  and  converted  into  a hospital  for 
100  boys  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  in  writing  and  arith- 
metic till  they  should  attain  14  years,  with  £10  each  as  a fee  of 
apprenticeship.  The  expense  of  erection  and  endowment  in  his 
lifetime  was  £40,000  The  traditional  costume  of  a blue  coat, 

* Evans’  Bristol,  289.  + Webb’s  Guide  to  Bristol,  39.  t See  ante,  p. 

§ There  is  an  anecdote  extant  that  Queen  Elizabeth  entering  Bristol, 
one  of  our  local  orators  began,  “May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I am  the 
mouth  of  this  town,”  and  then  all  amazed  forgot  the  rest.  She  sporting 
said,  once  or  twice,  “Speak,  good  mouth.” 
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muffin  cap,  and  orange  coloured  stockings,  is  still  worn.  The 
boys  for  the  first  time  wore  a set  of  silver  badges  on  Easter  Day, 
March  30th,  1776.  These  were  presented  to  the  charity  by  John 
Purrier,  Esq.,  of  London,  a former  scholar.*  The  sign  impressed, 
a dolphin  embossed,  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a dolphin  having  providentially  forced  itself  into  a hole 
and  stopped  the  leak  of  one  of  his  ships  at  sea.  He  is  known  to 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  maritime  enterprise,  having  never  in- 
sured a ship,  and  having  lost  but  one.f  The  school  was  opened 
in  1710,  and  continued  here  till  1861,  when  the  boys  were 
removed  to  Stapleton.  The  intellectual  captain  of  all  its 
generations  of  scholars  from  the  beginning  until  the  present,  must 
be  considered  Chatterton,  the  literary  phenomenon  of  his  age  and 
country.  The  school  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers,  who  are  Mr.  Colston’s  trustees.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  boys  are  now  on  the  foundation.  The  old 
house  was  sold  to  the  Colston  Hall  Company,  who  took  it  down 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present  spacious  hall.  This  was 
opened  September  20,  1867.  It  is  150  feet  long,  80  feet  wide, 
and  70  feet  high,  and  affords  seats  for  2,500,  beside  orchestra 
accommodation  for  500  more.  Opposite  Colston  Hall  was  a large 
red  brick  house,  once  the  family  mansion  of  the  Fanes,  Earls 
of  Westmoreland.  This  has  just  been  destroyed. 

Westward  of  the  Drawbridge  is  College  Green,  a green 
spot  in  a grey  city,  a spot  that  has  not  yet  lost  all  right  to  its 
ancient  title  of  Billeswick,  or  beautiful  place ; but  when  the  sole 
occupants  were  the  monastic  fraternities  in  their  picturesque  gothic 
Abbey  and  Hospital,  and  no  busy  streets  intercepted  the  vision  of 
tree  clad  hills,  the  name  was  worthily  characteristic. 

College  Green  has  been  eminently  a preaching  place.  As 
already  remarked  it  is  traditionally  one  of  the  sites  where  St 
Austin  himself  declared  the  glad  tidings  with  which  he  was  com- 
missioned from  Eome,  and  is  historically  where  St.  Jordan,  his 
disciple  displayed  his  zeal  in  the  same  declaration.  On  Corpus 
Christi  day,  1486,  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  here 
before  Henry  VII.,  and  a noble  company,  in  the  presence  of  the 
mayor  and  “ all  the  processions  of  the  town.”  In  the  Proctor’s 
book  of  St.  Ewens,  is  an  entry  in  that  year  of  a penny  in  pay- 


* Evans,  253.  Tovey’s  “Life  of  Colston.”  128. 
t Moule’s  Heraldry  of  Fisk,  75. 
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ment  for  “berying  the  baner  to  St.  Austyns  ” which  was  probably 
on  this  occasion.  The  names  of  those  who  successively  filled 
the  stone  pulpit  which  stood  in  the  open  green  cannot  be 
told,  but  we  may  select  that  of  Tyndall,  the  translator  of 
the  New  Testament,  who  afterwards  suffered  at  the  stake 
for  his  opinions ; also  that  of  Huntington,  a preacher,  of 
Bristol,  who  coming  back  from  exile  upon  Elizabeth’s  accession 
to  the  throne,  charged  his  hearers  from  the  cross  at  this  place, 
with  the  knowledge  of  one  “ who  went  to  Redland  to  buy  green 
wood  for  the  execution  of  those  blessed  saints  that  suffered  : when 
near  home  at  the  Back  of  Key,  he  might  have  had  dry.”  No 
fertile  imagination  is  required  to  vivify  the  forms  of  many  remark- 
able men  who  have  in  their  several  days  paced  or  paused  beneath 
the  gothic  walls  of  the  minster  or  under  the  coverture  of  the 
branching  limes  in  front  of  it.  Kings,  barons,  abbots,  bishops, 
and  poets,  from  Henry  II.  and  Fitzharding  I.,  of  ancient  day  to 
Chatterton,  Coleridge  and  Southey  of  modern.  We  have 
mentioned  the  names  of  many  £ich  in  our  relation  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  abbey  and  cathedral,  and  more  might  be  added. 
But  all  these, 

Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 

And  dandies  all  are  gone  ou  the  wind’s  wings. 

The  last  mentioned  class  of  persons  may  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent spot  be  considered  an  extinct  species ; but  in  the  last  century, 
College  green  was  a fashionable  promenade.  Chatterton  says 
Mrs.  Newton,  his  sister,  would  frequently  walk  in  College  green 
with  the  young  girls  that  paraded  daintily  there  to  shew  their 
finery.  An  old  Bristol  Guide  book  is  made  to  inform  us  that 
“ the  fair  sex  here  are  truly  fair,  and  England  cannot  produce 
finer  and  more  beautiful  women  than  the  city  of  Bristol.”  At  the 
same  time  our  guidesman  begs  excuse  from  his  readers  for  in- 
troducing some  “pretty  lines”  of  Mr.  Thorne,  on  this  very 
subject : — 

Lo  ! ’mid  the  spacious  walks  of  College  green, 

What  num’rous  crowds  of  blooming  nymphs  are  seen, 
Beneath  the  branches  of  the  extended  trees 
They  take  their  circuit  and  imbibe  the  breeze. 

Not  Helen’s  face,  which  prov’d  the  fall  of  Troy, 

Outshone  the  charms  Bristolia’s  fair  enjoy; 

With  these  Diana  and  her  virgin  train 
May  vie  for  beauty,  but  may  vie  in  vain. 

with  more  of  the  same  sort,  &c. 
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In  the  year  1709,  the  Green  was  railed  in,  and  the  walks  laid  out 
with  young  trees.*  The  rails  were  of  wood  and  therefore  of  a more 
rustic  and  less  formal  appearance  than  the  present  iron  ones. 
There  are  views  of  the  place  extant  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  when  the  ancient  cross  with  its  statues  of  English 
sovereigns  stood  regally  beautiful  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  a 
wretched  modern  reproduction  of  the  same  structure.  So 
wretchedly  constructed  is  this  representative  of  the  old  cross  that 
it  is  already  falling  to  pieces  through  the  bad  cohesion  of  the 
joints ; and  the  absence  of  statues  makes  it  look  as  meagre  and 
gaunt  as  Dore’s  likeness  of  Don  Quixote. 

Erected  upon  the  north  cloisters  of,  and  attached  to  the  west 
end  of  the  cathedral,  was  the  Minster  house, j-  where  was  born  in 
1758,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Robinson,  otherwise 
“ Perdita  who  was  playing  that  part  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  when 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  “ first  gentleman  of  Europe,” 
alias  Florizel.  She  says,  “ the  nursery  in  which  I passed  my 
hours  of  infancy  was  so  near  the  great  aisle  of  the  Minster,  that 
the  organ,  which  re-echoed  its  deep  tones,  accompanied  by  the 
chaunting  of  the  choristers,  was  distinctly  heard  both  at  morning 
and  evening  service.  I remember  with  what  pleasure  I used  to 
listen,  and  how  much  I was  delighted  whenever  I was  permitted 
to  sit  on  the  winding  steps  which  led  from  the  aisle  to  the 
cloisters.”  She  was  educated  at  a school-  kept  by  the  sisters  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  in  budding  womanhood  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  proved  an  unfaithful  husband,  as  she  proved 
wife,  and  as  Florizel  did  paramour.  By  the  encouragement  and 
tuition  of  Sheridan  and  Garrick,  she  took  to  the  stage ; and  in 
the  memoirs  written  by  herself  she  gives  an  interesting  narrative 
of  this  as  well  as  of  her  earlier  and  subsequent  career,  which  on 
the  whole  was  a sad  and  pitiable  one.  In  her  24th  year  while 
travelling  during  the  night  in  an  open  chaise,  she  induced  a 
malady  that  terminated  in  a violent  rheumatism,  which  pro- 
gressively deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Thus  at  this 
early  age,  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  the  bloom  of  beauty  she 
was  reduced  to  a state  of  infantile  helplessness,  insomuch  that  she 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  about  by  an  attendant.  She  died  in 

* * Evans. 

f This  house  which  she  (Mrs.  Robinson)  calls  the  Minster  house  was 
nearly  in  a ruined  state  and  uninhabitable  in  the  year  1792,  and  was 
finally  demolished  many  years  since.  An  engraving  of  it  as  it  formerly 
Stood  may  be  seen  in  Skelton’s  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Bristol. 
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1800,  and  was  buried  in  Windsor  churchyard.  Within  a few  days 
of  her  death  she  collected  her  poetical  works,  which  display 
sentiment,  feeling,  and  fancy  : “ but,”  says  Christopher  North  in 
reference  to  them,  “no  Englishwoman  who  has  strayed  from 
virtue  ever  wrote  poetry  worthy  of  being  read  twice.” 

- In  the  Cathedral  yard,  on  the  south  side  is  a fine  Early  English 
arch  which  serves  as  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School.  There  are  twelve  choristers  on  the  foundation,  and  other 
pupils  are  received.  The  Master  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Morgan. 

The  dignified  and  religious  aspect  of  College  Green  might  seem 
to  mark  the  spot  as  one  of  the  last  to  be  associated  with  a category 
of  the  foulest  crimes.  Such  facts,  however,  are  unhappily  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  the  place,  several  of  the  most  mysterious 
murders  on  record  having  been  here  perpetrated.  The  first  we 
will  mention  is  that  of  Mrs.  Francis  Ruscombe  and  her  maid- 
servant, whose  tragic  fate  has  gained  a somewhat  classical 
notoriety  from  its  forming  an  illustrative  instance  in  De  Quincey’s 
strange  paper  on  murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  This  double 
murder  occurred  in  open  day,  between  1 and  2 o’clock  on  Tuesday 
28th  September,  1764.  The  house  was  robbed,  and  money 
carried  off  to  a considerable  amount.  Mrs.  Ruscombe  was  found 
with  her  throat  cut,  and  her  maid  with  her  head  almost  severed 
from  her  body,  and  her  skull  cleft  as  with  a wedge.  For  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderer  a reward  of  £100  was  offered  by  the 
magistracy,  50  guineas  each  by  the  two  sisters  of  the  murdered 
lady,  and  £100  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Nugent,  M.P.  for  the  city, 
but  no  clue  was  obtained.  A man,  in  a sailor’s  blue  jacket,  was 
seen  lurking  about  the  house  on  the  day  the  crime  was  committed, 
but  further  than  the  vague  surmise  thus  afforded  of  the  agency 
to  which  guilt  might  be  attached  appeared  none.  The  mystery 
will  doubtless  remain  complete  until  the  revelations  of  the  final 
assizes. 

The  house  where  this  double  murder  was  committed  still  stands, 
being  No.  7,  the  corner  house  nearly  opposite  the  east  window  of 
the  cathedral.* 

In  Howell’s  State  Trials  may  be  found  a detailed  account  of  the 
conviction  of  Capt.  Samuel  Goodere  for  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere,  who  was  strangled,  at  his  instance,  on 
board  the  Ruby  man  of  war.  It  was  in  College  Green,  under  the 
north  wall  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  that  the  ill-fated  baronet 
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was  seized  by  the  captain’s  myrmidons,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  the  first  story  window  of  the  White  Hart  Inn — now  No.  41 — 
opposite,  to  watch  for  the  egress  of  their  victim  from  a house  two 
doors  beyond  the  church  just  named.  The  date  was  the  19tli 
January,  1741,  and  the  time,  Sunday  evening,  as  citizens  were 
flocking  to  places  of  worship.  The  outcries  of  the  captured  man 
brought  a crowd  of  people  with  inquiries  for  the  reason  of  his 
being  carried  off.  The  reply  of  his  brother  was  that  a murder  had 
been  committed,  and  that  they  were  conveying  the  prisoner  on 
board  ship  to  be  tried.  Hurrying  him  to  a barge  under  the  Sea 
Banks  they  brought  their  captive,  loudly  protesting  and  threatening 
the  while,  down  to  Kingroad,  where  the  Ruby  ship  of  war  lay.  In 
the  cabin  of  this  ship,  Captain  Goodere  keeping  guard  with  a 
drawn  sword  at  the  door  while  the  deed  was  being  done,  Sir  John 
Dineley  Goodere  was  strangled  with  a rope  by  Mahony  and 
White,  who  had  been  bribed  to  commit  the  crime.  For  their 
part  in  the  transaction  White  and  Mahony  were  hung  in  chains 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  Capt.  Goodere  met  the  like  fate 
on  the  gallows  at  the  top  of  St.  Michael’s  Hill.  The  body  of  the 
latter,  however,  was  conveyed  to  the  Infirmary,  where  it  was 
exhibited  to  all  comers ; but  was  afterwards  delivered  to  his 
friends.  The  place  of  his  burial  is  not  known.  The  motive  for 
the  unnatural  crime  was  a baronetage  and  £3000  a year,  which, 
in  lack  of  a lineal  inheritor,  would  devolve  from  Sir  Dineley  to 
Capt.  Goodere. 

Another  crime  of  the  like  atrocious  character,  and  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  either  of  the  preceding,  is  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Smith,  who  was  poisoned  by  arsenic  administered  to 
her  in  milk,  by  Mrs.  Burdock,  her  landlady.  The  victim  had 
been  in  her  grave  fourteen  months  before  her  relatives  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  her  decease.  Upon  her  death  becoming 
known  among  her  friends,  suspicion  of  foul  play  was  excited  by 
the  disappearance  of  property  which  she  was  known  to  possess. 
The  body,  which  had  been  buried  in  St.  Augustine’s  Churchyard, 
being  disinterred,  it  was  discovered  by  chemical  analysis  of  her 
stomach  that  her  death  had  been  occasioned  by  arsenic.  Mrs. 
Burdock,  who  rented  a house — No.  17 — in  College  Street,  where 
the  murdered  lady  had  lodged,  being  thereupon  apprehended,  it 
was  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  poison  had  been  bought  by  her 
instruction,  and  wickedly  given  in  a potion  as  indicated,  the  motive 
for  the  crime  being  to  secure  the  poor  lady’s  effects.  The  socratic 
coolness  of  the  murderess  in  the  condemned  cell,  with  the  prospect 
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of  an  ignominious  death  just  before  her  eyes,  was  worthy  of  a 
martyr  for  conscience’  sake.  On  being  pressed  not  then  to  think 
of  this  world’s  concerns  she  said  “ I must  attend  to  business.” 
She  then  called  Mrs.  Yowles,  the  matron  of  the  prison,  and 
asked,  “ Who  makes  the  gaol  coffins  ?”.  On  receiving  an  answer, 
she  again  turned  to  her  brother  and  desired  him  “ to  get  a good 
strong,  plain  coffin,”  adding  “ but  mind,  you  are  not  to  give  more 
than  £2  for  it,”  at  the  same  time,  moving  herself  up  from  the  bed, 
and  lifting  her  elbows,  she  said,  “ Mind,  it  must  be  full  sized,  and 
let  it  be  lined  with  flannel,  and  mind  that  I have  a warm  comfort- 
able shroud,  and  don’t  let  the  coffin  be  screwed  down  too  light ; 
recollect  that  it  be  brought  to  me  this  evening.  I’ll  have  it  put 
by  my  bedside.”  She  was  executed  in  Bristol  Gaol  on  April  15th, 
1850,  in  the  presence,  it  is  computed,  of  50,000  spectators. 

From  26  College  Green,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner  dates  a letter 
to  Felix  Farley's  Journal , with  the  remark  that  “ So  many 
accidents  having  happened  in  Vaccine  Inoculation  within  the  City 
of  Bristol,  which  have  been  mentioned  by  way  of  reproach,  Mr. 
Jenner  thinks  it  justice  to  himself  and  the  cause  to  assert  that  such 
accidents  attach  only  to  the  improper  management  of  the  inocula- 
tion, &c.”  May  15th,  1802. 

In  a later  number  of  the  same  Journal  we  find  related  an 
incident  concerning  the  great  Arthur  of  Waterloo,  who  made 
a public  entry  into  the  city  in  1816.  While  passing  through 
College  Green,  attended  by  his  cavalcade,  a soldier  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  “ and  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  begged  per- 
mission to  shake  hands  with  the  hero,  a privilege  he  claimed  from 
having  been  his  companion  in  arms.  “ A hard  day  you  and  me 
had  of  it,  your  honour,  this  day  seven  years  ?”  “ Where  was  that 

my  lad  ?”  “ At  Talavera,  your  honour.”  “ Ah  ! I had  quite 

forgotten  it  was  the  27th  of  July,  said  His  Grace.  And  to  what 
regiment  did  you  belong,  asked  the  Duke  ?”  “ To  the  third, 

replied  the  soldier.”  “And  why  are  you  absent  from  it?” 
“ Look  at  my  arm,  your  honour,”  says  the  soldier — he  had  lost  it 
in  his  country’s  cause.  The  Duke  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  presented  the  worthy  fellow  with  a pound  note.” 

College  Green  Hotel  has  gathered  great  praise  for  the  excellence 
of  its  arrangements,  and  is  deservedly  well  frequented.  It  was 
opened  February  1868.  The  principal  hall  is  62  feet  long, 
32  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high. 

Trinity  Street,  behind  the  hotel,  is  built  on  the  ancient  garden 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery. 
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It  will  be  confessed  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye  by  College 
Green  is  singularly  effective.  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  the 
splendid  new  hotel  on  one  side,  and  the  handsome  houses  and 
shops  on  the  other,  the  High  Cross,  the  Cathedral,  the  Norman 
gateway  of  the  Abbey,  the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  and  the  tree-shaded 
walks,  with  the  noble  but  acclivitous  background  of  Park  Street, 
combine  to  form  an  architectural  tableau  of  which  any  city  might 
be  proud. 

College  Street. — In  1770,  the  Bishop’s  Park,  where  College 
Street  now  stands,  was  obtained  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Worral,  on  a lease  of  90  years,  at  £60  per  annum. 
The  ground,  before  the  erection  of  the  present  houses,  was  a 
paddock  where  citizens  resorted  for  the  sport  of  snipe  shooting, 
which  bird  was  to  be  found  there  in  abundance.  A glance  down 
the  dull  red  lines  of  uniform  tenements  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
have  gone  down  in  the  social  scale. 

At  No.  48,  lodged  in  the  year  1794,  JRobert  Southey  and  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  with  their  common  friend  George  Burnet,  who  were 
then  in  ardent  meditation  on  their  utopian  scheme  of  Pantisocracy, 
or  universal  brotherhood.  “ On  his  return  from  this  (his  Welsh) 
excursion,  Coleridge,”  says  the  Editor  of  his  “ Biographia 
Literaria,”  “went  by  appointment  to  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Southey,  whose  person  and  conversation  had  excited  the 
most  lively  admiration.  This  was  at  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  Southey,  whose  mother  then  lived  at 
Bath,  came  over  to  Bristol  accordingly  to  receive  his  new  friend, 
who  had  left  as  deep  an  impression  on  him,  and  in  that  city 
introduced  Coleridge  to  Kobert  Lovell,  a young  Quaker,  then 
recently  married  to  Mary  Fricker,  and  residing  in  the  Old 
Market.  After  a short  stay  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  saw  Sarah 
Fricker,  Mrs.  Lovell’s  elder  sister,  Coleridge  accompanied  Southey 
on  his  return  to  Bath.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks, 
principally  engaged  in  making  love,  and  in  maturing,  with  his 
friend,  the  plan,  which  he  had  for  some  time  cherished,  of  a social 
community  to  be  established  in  America  upon  what  he  termed  a 
pantisocratical  basis.”  Coleridge  himself  tells  us  that  they  were 
a small  but  liberalized  party  who  had  “formed  a scheme  of 
emigration  on  the  principles  of  an  abolition  of  individual  property.” 
“With  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,”  he  proceeds,  “it  is  found 
necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  their  families  emigrate  on  this 
system,  that  £2,000  should  be  the  aggregate  of  their  contributions, 
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but  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  man’s  quota  is  to  be  settled  witli 
the  littleness  of  arithmetical  accuracy.  No,  all  will  strain  every 
nerve,  and  then,  I trust,  the  surplus  money  of  some  will  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  others.”  That  there  would  be  need  of  a surplus 
somewhere  may  be  conjectured  by  a letter,  at  this  time,  from  the 
same  intellectual  chieftain  to  his  good  friend  in  adversity,  Joseph 
Cottle : — 

My  Dear  Sir. — Can  you  conveniently  lend  me  five  pounds,  as  we 
want  a little  more  than  four  pounds  to  make  up  our  lodging  bill,  which 
is  indeed  much  higher  than  we  expected ; seven  weeks,  and  Burnet’s 
lodging  for  twelve  weeks,  amounting  to  eleven  pounds. 

Yours  affectionately, 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

In  the  service  of  Southey’s  aunt  was  a youth  yclept  Shadrach 
Weeks,  whom  Coleridge  gloried  in  having  proselyted  to  the 
Susquehannah  fraternity.  He  announced  the  fact  in  large  capital 
letters,  terminating  with  a double  note  of  admiration.  “ SHAD 
GOES  WITH  US  FOR  HE  IS  MY  BROTHER  1 ! ” We  may 
suppose  that  Shad’s  quota  would  not  be  calculated  with  “ the  little- 
ness of  arithmetical  accuracy  ” above  spoken  of ; but  that  he  would 
be  obliged  “ to  strain  every  nerve  ” as  afterwards  hinted,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  for  Coleridge’s  indolence  was  as  great  as  his 
genius  (he  himself  allowed  that  he  had  little  finger  industry, 
though  his  mind  was  always  on  full  stretch),  and  the  clearing  in 
freedom’s  undivided  dell  might  demand  physical  requisites  amply 
sufficient  to  explain  the  condescending  inclusion  of  Shadrach  in 
the  community : — 

“ In  freedom’s  undivided  dell, 

Where  toil  and  health  with  mellowed  love  shall  dwell, 

Far  from  folly,  far  from  men, 

In  the  rude  romantic  glen, 

Up  the  cliff  and  through  the  glade, 

Wand’ ring  with  the  dear-loved  maid.” 

“ Money  ” says  Southey,  meaning  the  want  of  it,  “ is  a huge  evil.” 
This  was  pantisocratically  experienced ; for  it  was  found  that  men 
possessed  of  means,  however  they  might  favour  the  general  idea, 
were  not  so  willing  to  throw  their  wealth  into  the  general  treasury, 
for  the  worldly  blessing  of  the  brothers  who  had  nothing,  as  these 
latter  were  to  receive  such  blessing,  and  consequently  the  equalizing 
element  in  the  project  failed.  Moreover,  some  incidents  occurred 
which  effectually  slew  the  slain.  “ Strange  as  it  may  appear  in 
Pantisocratians,”  says  Joseph  Cottle,  “ I observed,  at  this  time,  a 
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marked  coolness  between  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Lovell,  so 
inauspicious  in  those  about  to  establish  a ‘ Fraternal  Colony and, 
in  the  result,  to  renovate  the  whole  face  of  society.”  They  met 
without  speaking,  and  consequently  appeared  as  strangers.  I 
asked  Mr.  C.  what  it  meant.  He  replied,  “ Lovell,  who,  at  first, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  my  connexion  with  Miss  Fricker, 
now  opposes  our  union.”  He  continued,  “ I said  to  him,  ‘ Lovell ! 
you  are  a villain.’  ” “ Oh,”  I replied,  “ you  are  quite  mistaken. 

Lovell  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  is  proud  in  the  hope  of  having  you 
for  a brother-in-law.  Rely  on  it,  he  only  wishes  you,  from 
prudential  motives,  to  delay  your  union.”  Accordingly,  the 
union  was  delayed  about  a twelvemonth,  when  Coleridge,  having 
married  the  lady  in  relation  to  whom  this  bitterness  occurred, 
serenely  took  up  his  abode,  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah, 
but  on  the  shores  of  the  Severn  at  Clevedon.  “ But  the  strong 
hold,”  says  Cottle,  “ which  the  Susquehannah  had  taken  on  Mr. 
Coleridge’s  imagination  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  lines, 
in  his  monody  on  Chatterton 

“ 0,  Chatterton  ! that  thou  wert  yet  alive  ; 

Sure  thou  would’ st  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale, 

And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O’er  peaceful  freedom’s  undivided  dale  ; 

And  we  at  sober  eve  would  round  thee  throng, 

Hanging  enraptured  on  thy  stately  song  ! 

And  greet  with  smiles  the  young- eyed  Poesy, 

All  deftly  masked,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas,  vain  phantasies  ! the  fleeting  brood 
Of  woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood  ! 

Yet  I will  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream, 

Where  Susquehannah  pours  his  untamed  stream, 

And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side, 

Waves  o’er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide; 

And  I will  build  a cenotaph  to  thee, 

Sweet  harper  of  time-shrouded  minstrelsy  ! 

And  there  soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind, 

Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I had  left  behind.  ” 

In  1795  Coleridge  lodged  at  No.  25  College  Street,  “one 
pair  of  stairs  room.” 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital. — As  just  stated,  the  premises 
now  serving  as  the  Bristol  Grammar  School,  were  formerly 
occupied  by  the  boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  In  the  31st 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Gaunt’s  Hospital  was  dissolved,  and 
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all  manors,  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  it  were  purchased  from  the 
crown  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Bristol  for  £1000.* 
The  premises  adopted  for  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  or  school, 
which  was  opened  in  1590  with  twelve  boys,  were  the  mansion 
house  and  orchard  of  the  Gaunts’  hospital,  these  having  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose  from  the  city  by  Mr.  Byrde,  the  mayor 
of  the  preceding  year,  j The  school  had  been  previously  founded 
by  John  Carr,  whose  father  was  the  inventor  of  white  soap.  The 
charter  granted  in  1590  is  splendidly  illuminated.  It  bears  a 
representation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  throne,  delivering  a 
document  (labelled  Dum  tempus  habemus  operemus  bonum ) to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol,  who  in  their  scarlet  robes  are 
kneeling  before  her,  a number  of  the  children  in  school  costume 
being  also  present.  It  was  ordered  by  this  charter  that  the 
foundation  should  be  called  the  Hospital  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Bristol. 

The  salary  of  the  head  master,  a clergyman,  in  1613,  was 
£6  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  and  the  wages  of  two  female  servants 
kept  in  the  house  was  £1  6s.  8d.  yearly  to  each. 

Od  13th  March,  1656-7,  the  Common  Council  resolved  that 
as  there  had  been  lately  no  preaching  “ in  the  College,  St. 
Augustine’s,  or  the  Gaunts’,”  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a yearly 
payment  of  £24,  out  of  the  hospital  funds,  should  be  allowed  for 
the  institution  of  a lecture  in  the  Gaunts’  Church,  “ when  all  the 
bluecoats  shall  be  present. 

The  house  hitherto  occupied  in  College  Green  having  proved 
incommodious,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1706,  at  a total  cost  of 
£2471  14s.  3d.  During  the  process  of  rebuilding,  the  boys  were 
removed  to  the  Mint,  now  St,  Peter’s  Hospital. 

In  1769  a mutual  exchange  was  effected  between  the  Grammar 
School,  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Christmas  Street,  and  the  City 
School,  in  Orchard  Street,  each  taking  possession  of  the  other’s 
premises. 

In  the  Mayor’s  Chapel  is  an  elaborately  emblazoned  window 
representing  the  arms  of  the  various  benefactors  to  St.  Elizabeth’s 


* When  an  account  of  the  Corporation  Estates  was  taken  in  1850,  it 
was  found  that  the  Gaunts’  portion  consisted  of  1442  acres,  which  -were 
let  at  a rental  of  £2919  12s.  9d. — Bristol  Times,  Dec.  6tli,  1853. 

f The  son  of  this  beneficent  burgess  bequeathed  to  the  hospital  a 
silver  cup  and  cover,  which  is  now  the  “grace  cup  ” of  the  Corporation. 
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Hospital.  This  window  was  painted  in  1830,  at  a cost  of 
100  guineas  out  of  the  Charity  Funds.*  On  the  27th  of  September, 
1847,  the  school  took  possession  of  the  extensive  castellated 
structure  erected  for  their  increased  accommodation  on  Brandon 
Hill.  The  number  of  boys  there  educated  and  provided  for  is 
200.  On  leaving,  the  charity  £10  is  assigned  for  the  apprentice- 
ship of  each  boy. 

According  to  recent  changes  no  boys  are  henceforth  to  be 
admitted  as  foundation  scholars  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital 
until  the  present  number  shall  have  been  reduced  to  160 ; in 
condonation  for  which  reduction  two  day  schools  are  to  be  in- 
stituted, each  for  the  education  of  not  less  than  300  boys,  one  of 
such  schools  is  to  be  called  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Day  School,” 
and  is  to  be  provided  either  by  the  adaptation  of  the  present 
buildings,  or  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  adjoining  thereto, 
or  otherwise.  The  other  day  school  is  to  be  called  “ Carr’s  Day 
School  ” to  be  provided  by  building  or  otherwise  on  a site  con- 
venient of  access  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol.  The  tuition  fee 
for  each  scholar  in  the  day  schools  is  not  to  exceed  2 guineas  per 
annum.  No  boy  is  to  enter  the  school  under  8 years  or  remain 
beyond  15  years  of  age,  except  by  consent  of  the  Governor.  The 
governors  may  found  three  or  more  exhibitions  of  £15  per 
annum  each,  tenable  at  the  Bristol  Grammar  School  or  the 
Trades’  School.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  which  include  Latin,  French 
and  German. 

Brandon  Hill,  on  whose  northern  acclivity  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Hospital  is  seated,  rises  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Floating  Harbour.  The  surface  is  about  25  acres. 

Berkeley  Square,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  was  erected  in 
1786. 

The  Grammar  School  (now  in  Orchard  Street)  was  originally 
located  in  the  old  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Christmas 
Street.  The  house  and  demesnes  of  the  dissolved  priory  were 
purchased  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the 
executors  of  Bobert  Thornf  from  Sir  Thomas  West,  and  Lord  le 
Warre,  George  Croft,  master,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
hospital,  and  conveyed  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Bristol  for 


Jones’s  Account  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  page  164. 
t See  ante,  p.  200. 
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the  purpose  of  erecting  a free  Grammar  School,  pursuant  to  the 
will  of  the  above  Robert  Thorn. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  it  was  customary  to 
act  plays  there,  and  an  entry  appears  near  the  end  of  the  lGth 
century  of  40s.  paid  to  Turner*  the  head  master,  towards  “ the 
painting  of  the  pageant  and  the  charge  of  his  players.” 

The  Grammar  School  continued  in  Christmas  Street  until  1769, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Orchard  Street,  the  “ City  Boys,”  who 
then  inhabited  the  present  Grammar  School  premises  on  the 
Gaunts’  Estate,  being,  in  consequence,  transferred  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s. 

The  following  exhibitions  are  attached  to  the  school : — Two  of 
£100  per  annum,  each  tenable  for  five  years  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford ; two  of  £60  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
years  at  any  college  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; one  of  £50  per 
annum,  tenable  for  one  year  at  an  approved  university  or  school 
abroad.  There  are  also  one  or  two  minor  awards.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Caldicott ; Second  Master,  Rev.  T.  W.  Openshaw. 

We  do  not  know  how  often  it  is  the  practice  to  sift  the 
Grammar  School  through  the  social  sieve,  so  as  to  elect  the  gentle 
flour  from  the  plebeian  bran ; but  this  curious  analysis  we  can  find 
to  have  been  more  than  once  attempted:  the  first  time  in  1717, 
when  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goldwin  (who  wrote  a poetical  description  of 
Bristol)  resigned,  in  order  to  undertake  the  benefice  of  St. 
Nicholas.  He  says,  “When  I was  appointed  in  1710,  I found 
47  boys,  since  that  year  to  the  present,  1717,  I have  disposed  of 
the  youths  as  follows: — To  Oxford,  12  boys,  Law  7,  Physic  1, 
Army  1,  Shop  Trades  56,  Merchants  and  Sea,  53,  Business 
unknown,  11,  Country  affairs,  2,  went  from  upper  school  to  other 
schools,  6,  died  in  the  7 years,  1,  total,  154.”  “The  present 
number,”  he  adds,  “is  56.”  The  last  numbering  of  the  tribes 
was  at  Christmas,  1870,  when  it  was  found  that  the  scholars 
attending  school  at  that  quarter  was  246.  Of  these  boys,  41  are 
sons  of  persons  pursuing  no  occupation  and  living  on  their 
property,  and  of  these,  28  are  sons  of  widows.  The  sons  of 
clergymen,  ministers,  and  professional  men  are  61  in  number,  viz., 
26  sons  of  clergymen  and  ministers,  and  35  sons  of  professional 
men.  The  sons  of  merchants  or  manufacturers  are  46.  The  sons 
of  wealthier  tradesmen,  who  are  engaged  in  business  of  some 
kind,  but  who  do  not  keep  shop  or  at  least  would  not  be  described 
as  shopkeepers,  are  30.  The  sons  of  shopkeepers  are  31.  The 
sons  of  clerks  are  17.  The  sons  of  farmers  are  12.  And  eight 
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are  sons  of  officers  employed  in  the  Customs,  of  lodging-house 
keepers,  and  of  other  persons  whose  occupations  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

Bed  Maids’  School. — We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
noble  Alderman  Whitson,  the  originator  of  the  Bed  Maids’ 
School,  and  other  charities.  This  institution  is  situated  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Gaunts’  Estate,  in  Denmark  Street,  and  is  an 
extensive  Tudor-Gothic  building' of  recent  construction,  being  a 
great  advance  in  magnitude  on  the  earlier  structure.  By  the 
founder’s  will,  dated  1627,  an  annuity  of  £90  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  “forty  poor  children,” 
daughters  of  deceased  and  decayed  freemen  and  burgesses  of 
Bristol.  These  were  to  be  taught  “by  a grave,  painful,  and 
modest  woman”  to  read  English  and  to  sew,  and  to  do  some 
other  laudable  work  towards  their  maintenance.  They  were  to  be 
apprenticed  to  the  matron  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  during 
which  time  she  was  to  receive  40s.  a year  for  providing  maintenance 
and  instruction  for  each.  The  matron  was  to  have  likewise  the 
benefit  and  profits  of  the  services  of  her  apprentices.  This  form 
of  admission  and  management  no  longer  exists ; the  matron  has 
her  proper  salary,  and  the  children  are  provided  for  out  of  the 
charity,  now  greatly  augmented.  Little  less  than  £3,000  a year  is 
expended  in  maintaining  the  120  girls  now  comprising  the  school, 
who  are  taught  “ many  more  useful  and  valuable  accomplishments 
than  the  founder  ever  contemplated.”*  The  girls  attend  divine 
service  at  the  Mayor’s  or  Gaunts’  Chapel,  and  in  their  progress 
thereto,  or  occasionally  through  the  streets,  they  present  a by  no 
means  unpicturesque  file,  with  their  red  dresses,  immaculate  white 
mantles  and  gloves,  and  plain  blue  ribboned  straw  bonnets. 

By  a recent  determination  of  the  Charity  Trustees  the  Bed 
Maids’  School  will  be  removed  to  a building  to  be  provided  upon 
a new  site,  and  the  present  buildings  in  Denmark  Street,  are  to 
be  converted  into  a day  school,  to  be  called  Whitson’s  Day 
School,  for  as  many  girls  as  can  be  accommodated  therein. | No 

* Nich  oils’  Life  of  Whitson,  53.  Bristol  Times,  1853. 
f A second  day  school  of  like  character  to  be  called  “ Peloquin’s  Day 
School,”  is  to  be  instituted  as  soon  as  the  trust  funds  permit,  in  buildings 
conveniently  situated  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  James, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  without,  and  properly  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  not  less  than  300  day  scholars,  between  seven  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Each  scholar  to  pay  a tuition  fee  of  not  less  than 
two  guineas  per  annum. 
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foundation  boarders  are  to  be  henceforward  elected  till  the  present 
number  shall  have  lapsed  below  80,  to  which  number  boarders 
shall  be  limited.  These  are  to  be  habited  in  a distinctive  dress 
to  be  determined  by  the  governors.  Fifty  are  to  be  girls  born 
within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  of  Bristol,  who  are  orphans, 
or  who  have  lost  one  parent,  or  whose  parents  are  reduced  in 
circumstances  ; these  are  to  be  eligible  for  election  between  eight 
and  ten  years  of  age ; the  remaining  thirty  to  be  elected  from  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  Bristol,  and  from  the  day  schools 
under  the  foundation.  The  girls  are  to  remain  in  the  school 
until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  subjects  taught  are  to 
include  music,  drawing,  natural  science,  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  domestic  economy,  &c. 

The  portico  of  the  quondam  Philosophical  Institution  (erected 
in  1820)  is  much  admired  for  the  classic  purity  and  beauty  of  its 
design.  The  general  contour  is  adapted  from  the  Roman  Temple 
of  Tivoli,  but  the  proportions  are  considered  to  be  Grecian.  The 
alto-relievo  frieze  is  from  the  exquisite  hand  of  E.  H.  Baily,  who 
liberally  presented  this  fine  specimen  of  his  sculpture  to  the 
Institution.  The  subject  is  thus  described : — “ The  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Literature  are  introduced  by  Apollo  and  Minerva  to 
the  City  of  Bristol,  who,  seated  on  the  Avon,  receives  them  under 
her  maternal  protection,  and  dispenses  to  them  encouragement  and 
rewards ; while  Plenty  unveils  herself  to  Peace,  since  under  their 
happy  influence  those  expansions  of  the  human  intellect  flourish 
and  improve.”  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  £646 
for  site  and  conveyance,  and  £500  architect’s  fee, was  about  £11,500. 

The  first  philosophical  question  put  to  the  Society  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  at  the  inauguration  dinner  by  an  unsophisticated 
alderman,  who  suddenly  asked  “ What  keeps  the  moon  up  in  the 
sky  ?”  The  question  was  thought  by  the  company  to  be  one  of 
too  much  gravity  for  prandial  solution,  and  was  therefore  deferred. 

The  rocks  about  Bristol  are  a vast  geological  library,  and  many 
“ Chips  and  Chapters  ” are  to  be  studied  at  the  local  museum. 
Dr.  Buckland,  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
held  in  1836,  remarked  that  it  was  in  this  neighbourhood  he  had 
learnt  much  “of  his  geological  alphabet;”  the  rocks  of  this  city 
were  his  geological  school — they  stared  you  in  the  face,  they 
wooed  you  and  said  “ pray,  be  a geologist.”  An  odd  story 
recited  on  the  same  occasion  by  this  quaint  geological  divine 
involves  the  explanation  why  no  frogs  or  toads  are  to  be  found  on 
v 
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the  downs  of  Clifton,  which  species  of  reptiles  have,  since  the  time 
of  Dr.  Beddoes,  been  as  scarce  as  snakes  in  Ireland  since  the  era 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Beddoes,  “ the  discoverer  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,”  had  a theory  that  the  inordinate  use  of 
green  tea  among  ladies  was  a prolific  occasion  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption among  that  interesting  sex,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
ill  effects  of  the  practice  he  provided  two  ponds,  one  of  pure  water 
and  the  other  of  green  tea ; then  having  written  to  a friend  in 
Shropshire  to  collect  frogs  in  abundance,  about  10,000  of  these 
were  caught  and  enclosed  in  a huge  hogshead  perforated  with  air 
holes.  The  cask,  duly  directed  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  Clifton,  being 
landed  on  the  quay  at  Bristol,  fell  from  the  crane  and  broke,  so 
that  ten  thousand  frogs  overran  the  quay,  and  many  hopped  into 
the  Frome,  an  event  which  threatened  the  most  dire  consequences 
to  Dr.  Beddoes — the  burning  of  his  house,  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
city,  because  the  common  people  being  at  that  time  very  loyal, 
and  Dr.  B.  suspected  of  sinister  political  designs,  they  imagined 
the  frogs  were  intended  as  provision  for  some  French  Jacobins  con- 
cealed in  the  doctor’s  cellar,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  patriotic 
acts  of  revenge,  had  they  not  been  timely  restrained,  and  brought 
to  their  senses  by  the  harangue  of  a benevolent  physician,  who  had 
arrived  by  chance  on  the  spot. 

The  ba^is  of  truth  contained  in  this  story  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Buckland  appears  to  have  been  that  Davy’s  galvanic  experiments 
having  required  a greater  number  of  cold  blooded  animals  than 
the  downs  could  supply,  and  the  toads  of  the  neighbourhood 
having  been  exterminated  by  the  zealous  pupils  of  the  doctor,  a 
supply  was  written  for,  and  a cask  containing  about  300  frogs 
was  sent.  Through  the  carelessness  or  curiosity  of  the  men 
engaged  in  landing  it,  the  cask  was  opened  and  many  of  the  frogs 
were  liberated,  to  die  in  the  deadly  waters  of  the  Frome.  The 
rest  were  saved  to  be  sacrificed  in  galvanic  and  physiological 
experiments.* 

At  the  beginning  of  1871  the  Philosophical  Society  removed 
with  their  multifarious  treasures  of  nature  and  art  to  Queen’s 
Road,  where  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  Library  Society  they 
now  centre  their  activity  in  a spacious  building  erected  for  the 
joint  purposes  of  Science  and  Literature.  In  scanning  the  ex- 
tensive array  of  fossils  and  skeletons,  and  sepulchral  urns  and 
trophies j implements  of  war  and  chase,  sculptured  and  other 


Felix  Farley,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  1,  1836; 
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specimens  of  art,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to  know  wliat  to  specify  as 
being  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive.  Remains  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus  and  a remarkable  fine  and  beautiful  Plesiosaurus  : 
a nearly  unique  relic  of  the  Squalleray.  A series  of  bones  of 
hyenas  and  other  animals  from  the  celebrated  Kirkdale  cave  : a 
mammoth’s  tooth  from  the  gravel  near  Marlborough : fossil 
elephants’  teeth  from  near  Stroud : teeth  of  elephants,  tigers, 
hyenas,  and  bears,  from  a cave  on  Durdliam  Down : horns  of  the 
red  deer ; and  a relic  of  a huge  ox,  of  a species  now  extinct, 
recently  discovered  about  30  feet  under  ground,  in  the  Cumberland 
dock  excavations,  and  presented  by  Sami.  Barr,  Esq.  : a skeleton 
of  a bottle-nosed  whale  caught  at  Aust  in  1840  : a skeleton  and 
stuffed  skin  of  an  immense  gorilla : with  innumerable  stuffed 
specimens  of  other  biped  and  quadrupeds  are  among  the  objects  in 
one  department : analogous  to  these  are  mummies  of  Egyptian 
cats,  crocodiles,  children  and  men.  The  casts  of  the  JEgina 
marbles  were  presented  by  Mr.  Cotterell,  the  architect  of  the 
original  building  of  the  Institution.  The  expense  of  the  con- 
veyance of  these  from  Rome  was  £260,  which  was  defrayed  by  some 
gentlemen  of  Bristol.  In  the  hall  is  a marble  bust  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  (cost  £126),  and  another  of  Baily  the  sculptor  of 
Eve  at  the  Fountain,  which  Eve  is  the  pride  of  the  art  gallery 
here.  This  cost  £630,  £331  10s.  of  which  was  contributed 
by  special  donations.  Also  there  is  a picture  by  Rippingille 
(who  was  presented  with  £50  by  the  Society  to  enable  him  to 
improve  himself  in  his  art  in  Italy)  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ. 
Of  miscellaneous  curiosities  we  find  nine  urns  from  the  Deveril 
barrows  : stocking,  glove,  shoe,  walking  stick,  spectacles,  and 
hair  of  O’Brien,  the  Irish  giant ; as  a set  off  to  which  there  are  a 
shoe  and  glove  of  Count  Borelawsky : a piece  of  Shakespeare’s 
mulberry  tree  once  possessed  by  Garrick : a box  made  from  the 
tree  under  which  William  Penn  completed  and  signed  in  1682 
his  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  their  territory, 
now  Pennsylvania : Cowper  the  poet’s  chair : the  singular  will  of 
Chatterton,  &c. 

Under  the  competent  supervision  of  William  Sanders,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  the  honorary  curator,  the  geological  collection  has  during 
many  years’  course  very  comprehensively  developed.  That  learned 
geologist’s  “ wonderful  map  ”*  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  western 

* The  expression  is  Professor  Phillips’s,  of  Oxford,  who  traversed  with 
Mr.  Sanders  the  counties  geologically  interpreted  by  the  singularly 
elaborate  map  referred  to. 
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districts  is  a monument  of  critical  industry  and  intelligence,  and 
worthy  of  the  age  that  has  produced  a monograph  like  the  history 
of  the  “ Silurian  System”  by  another  indefatigable  explorer.  The 
museum  has  been  admirably  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
S.  H.  S wayne,  Esq. 

The  Bristol  Library,  now  fused  with  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
was  founded  in  1772,  being  formerly  located  in  King-street. 
Among  the  earlier  signatures  on  the  registry  of  members  are  the 
now  world- wide  diffused  names  of  Robert  Southey,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  W.  Savage  Landor,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard. 
The  collection  of  books  is  the  largest  in  the  west  of  England 
accessible  to  the  public.  It  includes  most  of  the  large  and 
expensive  county  works,  including  the  most  costly  of  them  all — 
Nichols’  History  of  Leicestershire.  The  archaeology  and  history 
of  Britain  are  further  regarded  by  possession  of  the  Latin 
chronicles  edited  by  Gale,  Saville,  Camden,  Wharton,  Twysden, 
and  others ; also  by  Rymer’s  Foedera,  Smith’s,  Roy’s,  King’s  and 
Gough’s  Works ; the  State,  and  the  Camden  Papers : the 
Archaeologia,  the  Archaeological  Journal,  the  Archaeologia  Cam- 
brensis ; the  volumes  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Somersetshire,  and  the  Wiltshire  Transactions,  etc.  In  the 
departments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and 
standard  Fiction;  Natural  History,  Theology,  etc.,  even  the  more 
considerable  names  would  be  too  numerous  to  here  specify.  Shares 
in  the  whole  Institution  are  purchasable  at  £10,  to  which  an 
annual  subscription  of  £2  I2s.  6d.  is  attached.  The  subscription 
to  non-shareholders  is  three  guineas.  There  are  also  separable 


subscriptions  for  “ all  persons  ” as  follows  £ s.  d. 

For  the  Library  and  Newsroom 2 12  6 

„ Museum  and  Newsroom  2 2 0 

„ Library  and  Museum  2 2 0 

„ Museum 110 

„ Library 1 11  6 


The  building  of  Park  Street  was  commenced  in  1775.  At 
No.  10  resided  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

The  extensive  range  of  Tudor  gothic  buildings  erected  in  1836, 
at  the  top  of  Park-street,  comprise  the  Blind  Asylum,  the  offices 
or  head  quarters  of  the  First  Gloucestershire  Volunteer 
Corps,  the  Gloucestershire  and  Bristol  Rifle  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  respective  club  of  each  corps;  the  drill-hall 
(192  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide),  and  racket  court.  The  architect 
was  Dyer.  The  Blind  Asylum  is  well  supported.  It  derives  its 
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funds  from  sale  of  work,  about  £1,100  per  annum ; from  sub- 
scriptions, about  £300  ; and  from  donations  and  legacies.  Male 
and  female  inmates  are  received  from  all  parts  of  England.  The 
employment  is  principally  basket  and  rug  weaving.  Strangers 
are  admitted  to  view  the  institution  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Thursdays,  from  eleven  to  twelve  o’clock,  and  from  two  to 
four  o’clock. 

The  Bristol  Academy  and  School  of  Practical  Art,  near 
the  Victoria  Rooms,  is  a building  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  in 
1857.  The  sculpture  is  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who  pre- 
sented the  statue  of  Flaxman  that  fills  one  of  the  niches  in  front. 
Contained  within  are  many  paintings  of  more  or  less  interest. 
Some  fine  pictures  of  modern  execution  have  been  liberally  pre- 
sented by  Robert  Lang,  Esq.,  a constant  benefactor  to  all  local 
institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  art  and  learning.  The 
academy  is  likewise  much  indebted  to  Henry  A.  Palmer,  Esq., 
and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  : the  former  of  whom  is  the  donor  of  a 
fine  bust  of  Ariadne,  as  well  as  other  valuable  casts  and 
sculptures : and  the  latter  of  important  antiques  from  Nineveh. 

The  Art  School,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Smith,  numbers  about  200  pupils.* 

The  Victoria  Rooms,  a building  in  the  Egyptian- Greek-style, 
was  erected  in  1842,  at  an  outlay  of  about  £20,000.  The 
principal  room  is  117J  feet  long  by  54^  feet  wide,  and  47  feet 
high.  It  will  seat  1300  persons. 

The  New  Theatre  in  Park  Row  was  erected  in  1868,  under 
the  supervison  of  Mr.  Phipps,  the  architect  of  the  New  Queen’s 


* The  terms  for  Day  Classes  are : — Per  month,  Elementary,  12s.  ; 
Advanced,  18s.  Per  quarter  of  ten  weeks  : — Elementary,  26s.  ; 
Advanced,  40s.,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.  These  are  for  amateurs 
who  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  11  to  1 o’clock.  For  general 
students  the  terms  are  : — Per  month,  9s.  Per  quarter  of  10  weeks,  21s., 
with  entrance  fee  of  5s.  : meeting  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  11  to 
1 o’clock  ; or  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  11  to  1 or  2 to  4 o’clock. 
There  are  also  Evening  Classes  for  artizans  and  others  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  7 to  9.30  o’clock.  Terms  to  artizans  aud 
their  children,  2s.  per  month  ; to  tradesmen  and  others  3s.  per  month, 
with  an  entrance  fee  for  either  class  respectively  of  2s.  Evening  Classes 
for  ladies  are  held  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  7 to  9 
o’clock.  Terms  3s.  a month,  with  entrance  fee  of  2s 
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Theatre,  London.  It  has  seats  for  2,150  persons ; and  is  elegantly 
decorated.  The  catastrophe  on  boxing  night  of  1869  will  long 
be  remembered.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  and  pit  being  by  a 
quick  descent,  the  push  and  pressure  of  the  mass  of  people  in  the 
rear  caused  certain  of  those  in  advance  to  the  number  of  40  or  50 
to  lose  their  footing  and  fall  suddenly  forward,  who  being  trodden 
upon  in  heaps,  as  many  as  eighteen  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
were  taken  up  dead,  or  they  died  the  same  night;  and  one  or  two  died 
a day  or  two  afterwards.  The  pantomime  was  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  was  witnessed  by  a large  number  of  spectators,  who  were 
unaware  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  that  had  been  enacted  outside,  it 
having  been  thought  prudent  not  to  proclaim  from  the  stage  what 
had  transpired  lest  the  panic  should  be  renewed  by  those  within 
flying  forward  all  at  once  to  get  out. 

The  Bristol  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  near  the  Park  Eow 
Theatre  has,  about  36  inmates  under  tuition.  The  honorary 
secretary  is  John  Franklyn,  Esq.  The  Servants’  Home  is 
another  useful  institution  close  at  hand. 

Lodge  Street  ^Congregational  Chapel  was  erected  in  1831 
to  accommodate  the  congregation  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  chapel 
in  St.  Augustine’s  Place.  Its  cost  was  £4,500,  and  is  computed 
to  seat  1200  person.  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  Cort. 

In  Trenchard  Street,  at  the  bottom  of  Lodge  Street  is  the 
Jesuits’  chapel ; the  oldest  catholic  chapel  in  the  city.  From  the 
Reformation  until  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  showed  but  little  signs  of  life  in  Bristol.  Whether  only 
dormant  or  scarcely  existent  during  that  period  there  appears  to  be 
but  very  limited  published  record  to  indicate,  for  Dr.  Oliver,  who 
had  unusual  facilities  for  acquiring  information  upon  the  subject, 
gives  scarcely  any.  That  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  worship  in 
public,  or  even  the  administration  of  the  mass  in  private  dwellings 
was  penal  there  is  various  evidence  to  shew.  In  the  Auto- 
Biography  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  is  this  incident  related  : — “ On 
Sunday  last,  April  25,  1686,  at  Bristol,  information  being  given 
to  the  mayor  that  mass  was  sayinge  in  a house  in  that  eitie,  he 
took  with  him  the  sheriffs,  and  some  alderman,  and  went  and 
apprehended  the  priest  and  the  conventicle,  and  committed  the 
priest  and  some  of  the  company  to  the  gaole,  and  sent  to  the 


* For  an  account  of  the  Red  Lodge  see  ante  page  20. 
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bishope,  Sir  Jonnatlian  Trelavvney,  notice  of  it.  His  lordship 
carried  the  letter  to  the  King.”  It  is  afterwards  stated  that  this 
priest  was  brought  before  the  King’s  bar  on  10th  of  May ; but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  was  remanded 
to  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  where  we  lose  sight  of  him.  About 
1743  a Bristolian  firm,  probably  Champion’s,*  anxious  to  introduce 
spelter  or  zinc-working  from  Flanders,  could  not  induce  any  of 
the  Flemish  workmen  to  come  over  unless  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  were  secured  to  them.  This  concession  was  obtained 
and  the  men  were  allowed  to  practice  their  religion  without 
molestation. | 

That  “ the  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  create  and  serve  the  Bristol 
mission  is  a fact,”  says  Dr.  Oliver  “ that  I believe  no  reasonable 
man  can  doubt.”  St.  Joseph’s  chapel  in  Trenchard  Street,  still 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  was  the  first  distinct  building  erected  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  Catholics.  This  was  opened  by  Father 
Thomas  Plowden,  on  27th  June,  1790.  During  thirty  year’s 
residence  in  Bristol  this  gentleman  “ conciliated  the  respect, 
esteem,  and  favour  of  the  public ; but  unfortunately  he  marred 
his  usefulness  by  departing  from  that  spirit  of  submission  to 
episcopal  authority  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.” 
The  qualification  of  this  charge  is — First,  that  he  refused  to 
publish  the  pastoral  letter  of  Bishop  Collingridge,  “under  pretence 
of  his  having  discovered  in  it  some  erroneous  doctrine.”  Secondly, 
he  attacked  from  the  pulpit  the  same  prelate’s  Lenten  Mandement 
of  1815.  This  wrong-headed  course,  states  Dr.  Oliver,  was 
visited  with  the  bishop’s  severest  indignation,  who  peremptorily 
demanded  his  removal  from  Bristol  instanter , though  the  venerable 
man  was  now  in  his  76th  year.  He  died  at  Wapenbury,  in  1823. 
After  being  served  by  a succession  of  priests,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Edgeworth,  O.S.F.,  was  appointed  to  Trenchard  Street,  where  he 
was  afterwards  assisted  by  F.  0.  Farrell.  “ To  meet  the  rapid 
increase  of  Catholicity,”  Father  Edgeworth  purchased  the  site  of 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Meridian  Place.  The 
ground  was  first  broken  11th  August,  1834,  and  on  4th  October 
he  laid  the  foundation  stone.  Within  the  area  purchased  he 
erected  a small  chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Augustine,  where  mass 
was  first  said  in  1842.  The  church  proved  too  gigantic  an 
enterprise  for  his  limited  means,  and  during  the  course  of  its 
erection  he  was  gazetted  a bankrupt.  He  died  suddenly,  1 6th 


* See  Corry  and  Evans’s  Bristol,  306.  + Oliver’s  Collection. 
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November,  1850,  at  Antwerp,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the 
importunities  of  his  creditors.  In  1843  the  church  of  the 
Irvingites  on  the  Quay  was  purchased  for  £5.000,  the  expense  of 
its  erection  having  been  £15,000.  It  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Baines  (its  title  being  changed  for  St.  Mary’s)  on  5th  July  the 
same  year.  It  was  the  last  public  labour  of  that  prelate,  for  he 
was  found  dead  the  very  next  morning.*  The  spread  of  Romanism 
in  Bristol  is  the  natural  occasion  of  much  congratulation  on  the 
part  of  its  advocates.  In  1807,  Dr.  Oliver  states,  F.  Plowden 
was  the  sole  incumbent  of  the  city  (and  obliged  to  visit  Swansea 
even)  though  he  derived  occasional  help  from  some  visiting  brother. 
11  Now,  blessed  be  God”  (he  continues)  “ we  behold  a large  and 
respectable  congregation  worshipping  in  the  church  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles ; we  possess  the  commanding  church  of  St.  Mary’s  on 
the  Quay.  We  retain  the  original  church  of  St.  Joseph,  that 
joyful  mother  of  children,  and  having  2000  communicants  attached. I 
We  have  the  beautiful  convent  of  the  Dominicanesses  of  St. 
Catherine,  under  the  shade  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Again,  we 
have  seen  the  Augustinian  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  rising,  to  open 
its  gates  for  divine  worship  on  21st  September,  1850,  on  the 
Stapleton  Road ; the  precious  community  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Arno’s  Vale  (Notre  Dame  de  Charite,  a filiation  from  the 
mother  house  of  Angers)  in  full  activity  since  22nd  July,  1851, 
and  their  elder  sisters,  those  tutelary  angels  of  mercy  in  Dighton 
Street.  It  is  delightful  also  to  witness  the  proportionate  increase 
of  poor  schools,  and  the  progress  of  their  improvement  in  useful 
and  scientific  information.  Where  I remember  but  one  priest,  I 
can  count  nearly  a dozen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  faithful. 
The  public  services  of  the  church  are  well  and  efficiently  performed, 
to  say  nothing  of  Clifton  possessing  its  bishop  and  chapter  since 
29th  Sept.,  1850.” 

In  Trenchard  Street  Chapel  is  interred  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Walmesley,  O.S.B.,  bishop  of  Rama.  He  died  25th 
Nov.,  1797,  and  there  is  a long  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory. 
Besides  being  an  effective  writer  on  behalf  of  his  church,  he  was 
the  author  of  some  astronomical  papers  inserted  in  the  Philo- 


* Oliver  113,  303. 

f This  was  remarked  in  1857 : since  then  public  service  in  the  city  has 
been  transferred  to  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  Quay  ; Trenchard  Street  Chapel 
being  now  the  private  chapel  of  the  Jesuits. 
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sophical  Transactions  of  1745,  &c.  During  the  outrageous  riots 
of  London  in  June,  1780,  four  of  the  conspirators  in  a post  chaise 
and  four,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  mob,  hurried  thence  to  Bath. 
The  bishop’s  house,  his  valuable  library  and  MSS.,  soon  perished 
in  the  flames,  which  also  consumed  the  new  Catholic  chapel.* 

It  should  be  interesting  to  remark,  also,  that  the  last  male 
descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More  here  lies  sepultured  ; and  a latin 
epitaph  to  his  memory  may  be  read.  He  was  born  in  1722,  and 
during  the . last  two  years  of  his  life,  resided  at  Bath  where  he 
died,  20th  May,  1785.  Among  his  effects  were  “three  famous 
pictures  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Cardinal  Pole.” 
He  is  stated  by  Dr.  Oliver  to  have  been  the  last  Provincial  of  his 
order  (the  Jesuits)  in  England.  His  brother  Cresacre  More, 
wrote  a life  of  their  distinguished  ancestor  Sir  Thomas.f 

A greater  man  than  either  'of  these,  at  least  physically,  was 
Patrick  Cotter  the  Irish  giant,  whose  prostrate  form  here  extends 
over  more  than  8 feet  of  ground.  His  stature  is  variously  stated  at 
gradations  from  8 to  9 feet.  The  inscription  on  his  coffin  plate 
describes  him  to  have  been  8 feet  one  inch  in  height ; and  that 
on  his  memorial  tablet,  to  have  exceeded  8 feet  3 inches.  He 
died  at  the  Hotwells  Sep.  18th,  1806,  aged  46.f 

Host  Street,  Horse  Street,  and  Hore  Street,  as  variously 
named  is  always  called  by  the  last  of  these  appellations  by 
William  Botoner  or  Worcester,  and  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Dallaway,  might  have  been  so  named  from  William  Hore,  or  Hoor, 
Mayor  in  1312,  who  possibly  resided  here.  Before  the  making 
of  the  drawbridge  this  street  was  in  the  unavoidable  line  of  route 
from  St.  John’s  gate  to  the  Great  house  and  St.  Augustine’s 
Abbey  (the  Cathedral)  and  the  denizens  of  here  must  consequently 
have  gazed  from  their  windows  upon  several  royal  processions 
that  passed  through  towards  these  places.  Edward  IV.,  Henry 
VII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  I.,  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  Bristol,  who  passed  with  more  or  less 
ceremony  and  pageantry  through  Host  Street.  The  street  was 
paved  in  1490.  It  is  fast  being  demolished,  but  at  the  present 
moment  (July  1872)  it  retains  a few  old  gabled  houses  that  show 


* Oliver’s  “Collections  Illustrating  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Religion 
in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,”  &c.,  p.  431. 

f Collectanea  S.  J.,  p.  129.  J See  Wood’s  “ Giants  and  Dwarfs.” 
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it  to  have  been  once  a handsome  thoroughfare,  but  it  is  now 
grimy  and  squalid  and  inhabited  by  a poor  class  of  people. 

Host  street  is  a comparatively  recent  corruption  of  the  proper 
name,  which  former  name  is  vulgarly  qualified  by  the  street 
being  said  to  have  been  the  route  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
consecrated  host : but  this,  of  course,  in  cirticulo  mortis  was  carried 
through  any  street  to  be  administered. 

“ Going  down  Horse  street  near  the  school,”  relates  Thistle- 
waite,  “ one  day  during  the  summer  of  1764  I accidentally  met 
Chatterton.  Entering  into  conversation  with  him,  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  in  possession  of  certain  old  MSS.,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  a chest  in  Redcliff  church,  and  that  he  had  lent  some 
or  one  of  them  to  Phillips  (usher  of  Colston’s  school).  Within  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  this  I saw  Phillips  and  repeated  to  him 
the  information  I had  received  from  Chatterton.  Phillips  produced 
a MS.  on  parchment  or  vellum,  which  I am  confident  was  Elenoure 
and  Jugci  a kind  of  Pastoral  Eclogue,  afterwards  published  in  the 
Town  and  County  Magazine,  for  May,  1769. 

Steep  Street,  at  the  east  end  of  Host  Street,  has  just  lost  its 
ancient  interest  by  the  demolition  of  the  Ship  Inn,  and  of  an  old 
house,  that  seemed  to  stand  like  a humming  top  on  a mere  peg 
of  foundation, 

Christmas  Street  was  so  called  by  William  Worcester  (born 
A.D.  1415)  who  says  it  was  otherwise  named  Knife  or  Knights’ 
Smiths  Street,  of  course  for  being  inhabited  by  the  cutlers, 
and  armourers.  In  preparation  for  conflicts  abroad  and  at  home 
— Cressy  and  Agincourt,  Tewkesbury  and  Bosworth — there  must 
have  been  here  a busy  waking  of  anvils  and  hammers  in  the 
fashioning  of  blades  and  instruments  of  war  ; and  in  the  rivetting 
of  plates  for  the  accomplishing  of  martial  burghers,  or  of  the 
Knights  of  Berkeley.  The  joined  thoroughfares — Christ' s-mass 
street  and  Host  street,  however  accidental  in  name  and  juxtapo- 
sition inevitably  recall  old  memories  of  the  sacramental  days 
when  processions  of  stoled  priests  and  acolytes  might  at  any  time 
have  been  met  in  the  public  ways.  The  association  also  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Augustine’s  does  not  help  to  dispel  the 
mediaeval  atmosphere  of  the  locality.  The  name  of  Knight- 
smiths'  Street  was  obtained  in  1248.  In  1490  it  was  pitched 
and  paved,  when  in  the  record  of  the  fact  in  the  Mayor’s  Calendar 
it  is  yet  termed  Knights’  Smiths  Street. 
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The  arched  entrance  to  the  old  religious  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew*  is  the  chief  object  of  ancient  interest  remaining  in 
Christmas  Street.  As  already  stated  the  premises  of  the  monastery 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Grammar  school ; and  afterwards 
by  the  boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  In  relation  to  the 
first  of  these,  under  the  year  1574,  there  is  a charge  for  the 
erection  of  a scaffold  “in  front  of  the  hospital  in  Christinas 
Street”  for  the  boys  to  stand  on,  and  sing  and  cheer  Queen  Bess 
as  she  passed  through  this  and  Host  Street  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  spot  at  the  east  end  of  Nelson  Street  where  now  stands 
the  Bridewell  was  of  old  called  Monkbridge  and  an  old  tower  or 
fortification  which  occupied  the  site,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1577  and 
again  in  1721,  served  as  the  Bridewell  of  the  city.  In  1831, 
the  year  of  the  Bristol  Riots,  the  phrenzied  rabble  showed 
their  notions  of  liberty  by  freeing  the  prisoners  here  that  the  law 
had  bound.  This  they  did  by  reducing  the  whole  building  to 
ashes  by  fire.  The  strong  prison  since  erected  has  its  correlative 
in  the  police  station  opposite.  In  the  yard  of  the  latter,  one  of  the 
old  towers  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  city  may  be  seen  incorporated. 

In  these  days,  when  policemen  are  so  plentiful  except  when 
wanted,  it  is  curious  to  read  a passage  like  the  following,  which 
we  extract  from  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  of  Feb.  17th, 
1815,  just  twenty  years  before  the  police  system  was  instituted: 
“ A contemporary  print  last  week  informed  us  that  the  knockers 
and  bells  had  again  been  forcibly  torn  off  from  the  doors  of  Park 
Street  and  Clifton,  sagaciously  observing,  how  could  this  happen 
when  the  nights  are  as  light  as  day,  if  the  watchmen  did  their 
duty?  Is  the  worthy  Editor  of  this  print  from  the  nation  of 
saints  and  bulls  ? How  can  watchmen  do  their  duty  where  no 
watchmen  exist?  He  ought  to  have  known  long  as  he  has 
resided  in  its  vicinity,  that  to  the  extensive  parish  of  Clifton,  (() 
disgrace !)  not  a single  watchman  belongs.” 

On  Saturday,  June  25,  183G,  the  Bristol  police  first  started  on 
their  rounds ; all  watch  boxes,  arms,  accoutrements,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  old  establishment,  having  been  ordered  to  be  given  up  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  new.  The  whole  force  when  instituted 
consisted  of  227,  viz.,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Joseph  Bishop ; 
four  inspectors,  Messrs.  Gardner,  Stephens,  Jarrard,  and  Attwood; 
24  sergeants;  one  clerk;  197  constables.  On  Friday  they 
assembled  at  the  Exchange,  and  after  being  drilled  were  marched 
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to  their  respective  stations  which  were  as  follows  : — City  Station , 
Guard-house,  Wine  Street ; Bedminster , near  Zion  Chapel ; 
Clifton , Brandon  Hill ; and  St.  Philip's , near  Trinity  Church.* 
The  following  week,  it  is  remarked  in  a local  newspaper  : — 

“ The  ancient  watchman  and  their  hourly  warning  to  nightly 
marauders  to  keep  out  of  their  way,  were  superseded  on  Saturday 
by  the  new  police.  Many  persons,  we  are  told,  missed  the 

announcement  of  1 Past o’clock,’  not  however  on  account 

of  any  information  they  had  derived  as  to  the  precise  ‘ what  of 
the  night,’  for  the  watchmen  were  not  themselves  always  certain 
of  the  time  within  an  hour  or  so.” 

“ A poor  old  Charley  turned, 

To  take  a last  fond  peep 
Of  the  watch-house  and  the  little  box 
Wherein  he  used  to  sleep. 

He  lingered  on  the  beat, 

So  familiar  and  so  dear, 

And  with  the  sleeve  of  his  drab  coat 
He  wiped  away  a tear.  ” 

“ Beside  the  watch-house  door, 

A new  policeman  stood, 

His  braided  coat  look’d  wondrous  fine, 

His  castor,  too,  was  good. 

At  Charley  he  did  stare 
Then  at  him  threw  a sneer, 

Who  once  more  used  his  old  drab  coat 
To  wipe  away  a tear.” 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  constabulary 
for  the  year  ending  29th  Sept.,  1871,  we  have  these  particulars 
of  the  present  state  of  the  force. 

The  city  of  Bristol,  with  an  area  of  4,683  acres,  and  a popula- 
tion in  1861  of  154,093,  maintains  a police  force  numbering  303 
persons,  so  that  each  constable  watches  over  15  acres  and  protects 
508  individuals.  The  force  consists  of  one  chief  superintendent, 
with  a salary  of  £380  a year ; 5 first-class  inspectors,  receiving 
£130  a year;  1 first-class  sergeant,  receiving  31s.  a week;  8 
second-class  ditto,  at  26s.  a week;  and  26  third-class  ditto,  at 
26s. ; one  constable,  who  acts  as  assistant  clerk,  is  paid  25s.  a 
week,  199  first-class  constables,  22s.  a week;  52  second-class 
ditto,  19s.;  and  7 third-class  ditto,  16s.  The  chief  superintendent 
is  also  allowed  £50  for  a horse  and  £20  for  clothing,  the  inspectors 
9d.  weekly,  and  all  other  ranks  below  being  allowed  6d.  weekly 
each  to  provide  boots. 


Felix  Farley,  -June  25,  1836. 
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Public-houses  have  increased  in  number  to  491,  and  beer-houses 
to  758;  and  against  the  former  30,  and  against  the  latter  91 
convictions  are  recorded. 

In  the  yard  of  the  police  station  is  retained,  incorporated  in  the 
boundary  wall,  one  of  the  old  towers  of  the  city  circumvallation. 

The  Bristol  Trade  School,  Nelson  Street,  is  pronounced  by 
Mr  Bartley  to  be  a complete  type  of  the  class  of  institution  it 
represents.  It  was  formally  opened  in  1856  by  Lord  Granville, 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Diocesan  school,  which 
was  similar  to  the  ordinary  Parochial  Church  of  England  Schools 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  reorganization.  Canon  Mosely  showed 
that  there  were  1708  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  master  work- 
men in  Bristol  whose  callings  required  a knowledge  of  certain 
elementary  principles  of  science,  in  order  to  be  roughly  under- 
stood, and  through  whose  ignorance  of  which  principles  their 
trade  suffered.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one 
differing  not  much  from  a common  elementary  shool,  the  other  or 
upper  division  being  the  Trade  School  proper,  which  has  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  latter  are 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  Chemistry,  &c.  The  fees  are  15s.  a 
quarter.  This  does  not  defray  expenses,  which  are  met  by 
Government  grant.* 

Nearly  opposite  the  Trade  School  are  the  extensive  warehouses 
of  Messrs.  Budgett,  wholesale  factors,  of  which  William  Budgett 
the  “ Successful  Merchant  ” was  the  pristine  head.  The 
sketch  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  has  reached 
to  at  least  ten  editions,  and  is  become  a standard  semi-religious 
book.  The  art  he  displayed  of  “ making  the  best  of  both  worlds,” 
is  worthy  of  more  imitation  than  it  is  likely  to  receive.  The  virtues 
of  integrity  and  liberality  were  largely  developed  in  his  character ; 
qualities  which  have  proved  hereditary  in  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  his  family  and  conductors  of  the  large  business  he 
established. 

Beyond  Bridewell  Street  is  Lewin’s  Mead,  where  under  the 
gifted  pastorship  of  the  Rev.  William  James,  is  situated  the 
Unitarian  Church.  The  founder  of  the  Lewins’  Mead  Congre- 
gation was  Mr.  John  Weeks,  who  had  been  ejected  from  Buck- 
land-Newton.  Coming  to  Bristol  soon  after  his  ejectment,  he 
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instituted  a ministry  of  such  success  that  1500  persons  were  for 
many  years  his  constant  hearers.  ' He  of  course  was  persecuted. 
Twice  he  was  imprisoned  six  months  on  account  of  his  Noncon- 
formity, but  during  his  confinement  he  preached  out  of  the  prison 
windows,  and  had  many  of  the  common  people  as  his  audience.* 
The  first  chapel  in  Lewin’s  Mead  is  inferred  from  the  church 
book  to  have  been  erected  in  1693,f  Mr.  Abraham  Elton  being 
the  treasurer  of  the  building  fund.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Weeks, 
1698,  the  pastorate  of  the  congregation  devolved  upon  Mr.  Joseph 
Kentish,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  ejected  ministers. 
During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Draper  large  additions  were  made 
to  the  congregation,  and  in  the  year  1736  the  name  of  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  the  eminent  judge,  appears  as  one  of  those  who  worshipped 
here. 

The  old  building  was  originally  held  upon  a lease,  which 
expired  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  arrangements 
were  made  to  render  the  property  secure  to  the  society.  The 
meeting  house  site  was  purchased,  together  with  several  of  the 
old  Dominican  buildings  adjoining ; and  these  being  levelled  the 
present  structure  was  erected  prior  to  the  year  1790.  While  the 
work  was  going  on,  the  congregation  assembled  on  one  part  of 
the  Sunday  in  the  Independent  chapel  in  Bridge  Street,  it  being 
customary  for  the  Dissenters  of  Bristol,  though  differing  widely 
on  points  of  doctrine,  to  accommodate  each  other.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  Lewin’s  Mead  Society  lent  their  place  of  worship 
for  several  weeks  to  another  Independent  congregation  meeting  in 
Castle  Green ; but  when,  more  recently,  the  Unitarians  applied 
for  the  loan  of  the  Castle  Green  Chapel  in  return,  the  accom- 
modation was  denied .J  The  Lewin’s  Mead  Chapel  has  three  aisles 
and  three  galleries,  and  is  capable  of  seating  1000  persons.  Those 
who  would  see  the  old  dwellings  characteristic  of  this  ancient 
street  must  view  them  quickly.  There  are  (or  were  lately)  many 
quaint  and  curious  houses,  but  these  are  being  rapidly  demolished. 
The  street,  in  deeds  of  the  14th  century,  is  named  Lowan’s 
Mead. 

On  St.  James’s  Back,  a (now)  grimy  old  street  leading  from  the 
north  end  of  Lewin’s  Mead  into  Broadmead,  was  born  in  1415 
the  quaint  antiquary,  William  Botoner  or  Worcester,  whom  we 

* Murch’s  Hist,  of  Presbyterian  and  general  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
West  of  England,  103. 
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have  necessarily  so  often  referred  to  in  our  account  of  Bristol. 
He  was  an  earlier  Leland,  and  like  him,  having  little  fancy  he 
delighted  only  in  meagre  facts,  these  being  mostly  of  a topo- 
graphical or  historical  character.  After  four  years’  studentship  at 
Oxford,  he  became  a retainer  to  Sir  John  Fostolf,  of  Caistre 
Castle,  in  Norfolk ; and  in  the  Paston  Letters  there  are  several 
from  him  respecting  his  tastes  and  employments.  He  was 
instructed  in  poetry  and  French  by  a Lombard,  named  Karoll 
Giles,  and  we  are  assured  by  his  friend  Henry  Wyndser  that  he 
would  “ as  fain  have  a book  of  French  and  poetry  as  Master 
Fostolf  would  a fair  manor.”  He  translated  the  “ He  Senectute”  of 
Cicero,  published  by  Caxton  in  1481,  which  work  is  named  to 
be  among  the  few  books  in  the  catalogue  of  young  Paston’s 
library,  the  copy  so  particularised  being  stated  to  be  “ with 
William  Worcester.”  Sir  John  Fostolf  has  been  sometimes 
identified  with  the  vapouring,  humorous  Sir  John  Falstaff,  the 
companion  and  promoter  of  Prince  Henry  in  his  dissolute  courses ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  the  persons  are  two  and  not  one.* 
Sir  John  Fastolf  appears  however  in  the  first  part  of  Shakspere’s 
Henry  VI.,  as  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  valiant  Sir  John 
Talbot,  in  the  French  campaign  wherein  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  one  of 
the  chief  figures.  He  seems  to  have  been  proud  and  petulant  in 
disposition,  and  Worcester’s  capacity  of  sufferance  was  fairly  well 
developed  while  in  his  service.  As  an  evidence  of  this  and  to 
quote  a specimen  of  Worcester’s  style,  we  quote  from  a letter  of 
“ Botoner  to  John  Paston,”  for  the  first  time  published  in  the 
new  augmented  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters : — “ A.D.  1456.  At 
reverence  of  God,  be  as  sone  as  ye  may  with  my  maister  to  ease 
hys  spyryttes.  He  questioneth  and  desputyth  with  hys  servants 
here,  and  wolle  not  be  answered  ne  satisfyed  some  tyme  but  after 
hys  wylfulnesse,  fot  hyt  suffysyth  not  our  simple  wyttes  to  appease 
hys  soule ; but  when  he  spekyth  wyth  Maister  Zelverton,  you,  or 
wyth  William  Geney,  and  such  otliyrsas  be  auctorised  in  the  law, 
and  wyth  haboundance  of  goods,  he  is  content  and  holdeth  hym 
pleased  wyth  your  answers  and  motions,  as  reson  is  that  to  be. 
So  wold  Jesus,  one  of  you  iij,  or  some  suche  otliyr  in  your  stede, 
mygt  hang  at  hys  gyrdyll  dayly  to  answer  hys  materes.  I had 
but  litille  thyng  to  done  when  I scrybled  thys  bille. 

“ W.  Botoner. ”f 


* See  Biographia  Britaunica  III.  1001. 
t Paston  Letters,  Gairdner’s  Edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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Broadmead  (at  the  bottom  of  Union  Street)  is  so  called  as 
early  as  the  15th  century,  it  being  mentioned  under  this  name 
by  William  Worcester.  He  says  that  he  had  a stone  vault  con- 
structed in  Brode-mede  at  his  own  expense  in  1428  ;*  and  he 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  length  of  the  street  up  to  King  Street, 
against  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Dominican  Friary  to  be  300 
steps. f The  mead  had  been  previously  granted  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  James  by  William  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Kobert  (2. 
Henry  IY.) 

The  Broadmead  district  is  much  associated  with  the  Noncon- 
formist religious  life  of  Bristol ; and  in  this  respect  we  inevitably 
think  upon  the  names  of  such  representative  men  as  George  Fox, 
William  Penn,  John  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  Bobert  Hall, 
and  John  Foster,  who  have  here  severally  left  their  imprint 
behind  them. 

“ On  the  first-day  morning,”  says  George  Fox  in  his  Journal, 
“ I went  to  the  meeting  in  Broadmead,  at  Bristol ; which  was  large 
and  quiet.  Notice  was  given  of  a meeting  to  be  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  Orchard.  There  was  at  Bristol  a rude  Baptist,  named 
Paul  Gwin,  who  had  used  before  to  make  great  disturbance  in  our 
meetings,  being  encouraged  and  set  on  by  the  Mayor,  who,  as  it 
was  reported,  would  sometimes  give  him  his  dinner  to  encourage 
him.  Such  multitudes  of  rude  people  would  he  gather  after  him, 
that  it  was  thought  there  had  been  sometimes  ten  thousand  people 
at  our  meeting  in  the  Orchard.  As  I was  going  into  the  Orchard, 
the  people  told  me,  that  Paul  Gwyn,  the  rude,  jangling  Baptist, 
was  going  to  the  meeting.  I bid  them  never  heed,  it  was  nothing 
to  me  who  went  to  it.  When  I was  come  into  the  Orchard,  I 
stood  upon  the  stone  that  Friends  used  to  stand  on  when  they 
spoke ; and  I was  moved  by  the  Lord  to  put  off  my  hat,  and  to 
stand  a pretty  while,  and  let  the  people  look  at  me ; for  some 
thousands  of  people  were  there.  While  I thus  stood  silent,  this 
rude  Baptist  began  to  find  fault  with  my  hair ; but  I said  nothing 
to  him.  Then  he  ran  on  into  words ; and  at  last,  1 Ye  wise  men 
of  Bristol,’  said  he,  ‘ I strange  at  you  that  you  will  stand  here, 
and  hear  a man  speak  and  affirm  which  he  cannot  make  good.’ 
Then  the  Lord  opened  my  mouth  (for  as  yet  I had  not  spoken  a 
word,)  and  I asked  the  people,  whether  they  ever  heard  me 
speak ; or  ever  saw  me  before : and  I bid  them  to  take  notice 
what  land  of  man  this  was  amongst  them  that  should  so  impu- 
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dently  say,  that  I spoke  and  affirmed  that  which  I could  not  make 
good ; and  yet  neither  he  nor  they  had  ever  heard  me  or  seen  me 
before.  Therefore  that  was  a lying,  envious,  malicious  spirit,  that 
spoke  in  him ; and  it  was  of  the  Devil,  and  not  of  God.  I 
charged  him  in  the  dread  and  power  of  the  Lord  to  be  silent : and 
the  mighty  power  of  God  came  over  him,  and  all  his  company. 
Then  a glorious,  peaceful  meeting  we  had,  and  the  word  of  life 
was  divided  amongst  them;  and  they  were  turned  from  the 
darkness  to  the  light,  to  Jesus  their  Saviour.  The  Scriptures 
were  largely  opened  to  them ; and  the  tradition,  rudiments,  ways, 
and  doctrines  of  men  were  laid  open  before  the  people ; and  they 
were  turned  to  the  light  of  Christ,  that  with  it  they  might  see 
them.  I opened  also  to  them  the  types,  figures,  and  shadows  of 
Christ  in  the  time  of  the  law ; and  showed  them  that  Christ  was 
come,  and  had  ended  the  types,  shadows,  tithes  and  oaths,  and 
put  down  swearing ; and  had  set  up  yea  and  nay  instead  of  it, 
and  a free  ministry ; for  he  was  now  come  to  teach  people  himself, 
and  his  heavenly  day  was  springing  from  on  high.  For  many 
hours  did  I declare  the  word  of  life  amongst  them  in  the  eternal 
power  of  God,  that  by  him  they  might  come  up  into  the  beginning, 
and  be  reconciled  to  Him.  And  having  turned  them  to  the 
spirit  of  God  in  themselves,  that  would  lead  into  all  truth,  I was 
moved  to  pray  in  the  mighty  power  of  God ; and  the  Lord’s 
power  came  over  all.  When  I had  done,  this  fellow  began  to 
babble  again,  and  John  Audland,  was  moved  to  bid  him  repent, 
and  fear  God.  So  his  own  people  and  followers  being  ashamed 
of  him,  he  passed  away,  and  never  came  again  to  disturb  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  broke  up  quietly,  and  the  Lord’s  power 
and  glory  shined  over  all ; a blessed  day  it  was  and  the  Lord  had 
the  praise.  After  awhile  this  Paul  Gwin  went  beyond  the  seas, 
and  many  years  after  I met  with  him  again  at  Barbadoes.” 

The  beginning  of  Dissent  in  Bristol  is  referred  to  the  year  1604, 
when  Mr.  Yeamans,  a Puritan  clergymail,  then  holding  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Philip’s  would  not  suffer  his  hearers  to  use  any  l(  blind 
devotion,  as  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  to  enjoy  their 
customary  walking  and  profaning  of  the  Sabbath.”  He  moreover 
commenced  the  custom  of  “ holding  separate  assemblies  at  un- 
canonical  hours  in  unconsecrated  places,  and  for  the  services  of 
free  prayer  and  praise,  otherwise  than  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.”  Upon  the  death  of  Yeamans  the  same  anomalous 
practices  were  observed  by  another  clergyman  named  Hazard, 
many  people  from  different  parishes  being  attracted  to  his 
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ministry.  A secession  followed,  five  persons  leading  the  way  by 
freeing  themselves  altogether  from  the  shackles  of  Episcopalianism. 
This  was  in  the  year  1640,  and  it  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
dissenting  society,  whose  numbers  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
Broadmead  Records,  is  contained  a pitiful  story  of  the  persecutions 
these  Nonconformists  underwent  for  many  years  after  their 
departure  from  the  church.  These  were  days  of  mutual  in- 
tolerance ; as  the  parish  clergy  had  been  ejected  from  their  churches 
by  the  Puritans,  so  the  Puritan  preachers  were  now  disallowed 
to  use  their  chapels  by  those  over  whom  they  had  lately 
triumphed.  Seven  persecutions  of  Nonconformists  are  related  by 
the  records  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1674,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  the  eighth  was  commenced.  In  February  1675  the 
royal  license  of  three  years  previous  which  had  imparted  to 
Dissenters  a right  to  hold  their  meetings  without  molestation  was 
revoked,  and  such  meetings  became  illegal.  On  the  10th  of  that 
month  Mr.  Thompson,  being  convicted  of  preaching  in  Broadmead, 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  six  months,  and  three  other 
ministers  soon  followed  him.  Stratagems  were  thereupon  resorted 
to  in  order  to  save  further  indictment  of  preachers.  The  stairs 
of  the  chapel  were  crowded  by  female  friends,  who  could  both  give 
the  watchword  of  the  approach  of  spies,  and  impede  ingress  by 
their  close  phalanx.  Within  the  building  a curtain  was  arranged 
so  as  to  divide  the  minister  from  the  congregation,  the  former 
preaching  behind  it,  heard  but  not  seen.  When  the  entry  of  an 
informer  had  been  duly  signalled,  the  preacher  retreated  from  the 
pulpit  and  sat  down  with  the  people,  the  curtain  was  undrawn, 
and  the  whole  room  exposed  to  view,  the  congregation  then 
beginning  to  sing  a psalm.  The  municipal  officers  were  thus 
defeated,  not  knowing  whom  to  apprehend  for  preaching.  An 
expedient  adopted  at  another  meeting-house  in  the  same  parish 
was  different— A company  of  tall  persons  surrounded  the 
speaker,  and  near  where  he  stood  was  a trap-door  in  the  floor, 
through  which,  on  the  entrance  of  the  informers,  whose  approach 
was  announced  by  a vigilant  door-keeper,  he  was  let  down  into 
another  room.” 

The  Baptist  congregation  being  driven  out  of  the  meeting  room 
in  Whitson  Court,  where  they  had  for  some  time  met,  “tooke  the 
meeting-house  at  the  lower  end  of  Broadmead  (where  the 
HereticTcs  called  Quakers  had  formerly  used  to  meet) ; it  being 
four  great  roomes  made  into  one  square  room  (on  the  site  of 
which  the  present  chapel  is  built),  about  16  yeards  long  and  15 
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yeards  broad;  which  we  took  the  12th  day  of  the  G month,  and 
fitted  it  up  against  the  20th  day  of  the  said  6 month,  August, 
anno.  1671,  which  was  the  first  Lord’s  day  we  met  in  it.”* 

The  first  pastor  here  was  Mr.  Hardcastle,  vicar  of  Bramham, 
in  Yorkshire,  who  relinquished  his  living  by  compulsion  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  After  about  two  years’  imprisonment  in 
York  and  Chester  Castles  he  became  a Baptist.  His  salary  here 
was  £80  per  annum.f 

Under  the  year  .1684  it  is  mentioned  that  a new  mayor  and 
sheriffs  being  chosen,  “ James  Twyford,  sheriff,  threatens  to  find 
out  our  little  meetings,  and  he  would  be  like  Death — spare  none”\ 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Baptist  brethren  here  seem  not  to 
have  been  much  more  tolerant  and  tendermercied  towards  their 
sheep  that  strayed  into  strange  pastures  than  had  been  the 
shepherds  of  the  episcopal  fold,  under  the  infliction  of  whose  staff 
they  had  themselves  bleated  so  plaintively.  As  an  instance  we  find 
the  following On  Sept.  9, 1742,  messengers  were  appointed  to 
visit  three  members,  and  to  reprove  them  for  going  frequently  to 
hear  John  and  Charles  Wesley  : to  learn  by  converse  with  them 
whether  they  had  imbibed  their  corrupt  notions.”  The  messengers 
having  reported  that  these  friends  had  fallen  into  the  error  of 
“ general  redemption,  falling  from  grace,”  &c.,  were  directed  to 
admonish  them : and  it  was  resolved  that  so  long  as  such 
principles  should  be  confessed  they  should  not  be  received  into 
communion.  § 

The  eloquent  Robert  Hall  succeeded  Dr.  Ryland  at  Broadmead 
Chapel  in  1826,  and  officiated  here  till  within  a fortnight  of  his 
death  in  1831.  One  of  his  auditors  in  speaking  of  a sermon 
preached  here  when  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Macintosh 
were  among  the  hearers,  says  : — “ Mr.  Hall’s  fluency  was 
wonderful.  I will  not  mar  the  beauty  of  his  discourse  by 
attempting  to  describe  it;  but,  as  I followed  him,  whilst,  by  his 
vivid  imagination,  he  conveyed  his  hearers  through  the  starry 
skies,  and  reasoned  from  those  lights  of  the  universe,  what  the 
Father  of  Light  must  be,  I became  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  sermon  was  his  allusion  to  the 
heavenly  world,  whose  beatific  glories  he  expatiated  on,  with 
almost  the  eloquence  of  an  angel.  He  seemed  like  one  inspired 


Broadmead  Record,  79* 


t Ibid.  73. 
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and  as  he  guided  ns  by  living  streams,  and  led  ns  over  the 
celestial  fields  he  seemed  carried  away  by  his  subject,  and  his  face 
beamed  as  if  it  reflected  Heaven’s  own  light.”*  The  text  descanted 
on  was  “ The  Father  of  Light,”  a transcendant  theme  : — touching 
the  discourse  thereon  we  may  use  John  Foster’s  stirring  words, 
“ Having  rung  the  great  bell  of  the  universe  the  sermon  to  follow 
must  be  extraordinary.”  The  Eev.  Robert  Hall  died  in  1828, 
and  some  time  after  was  succeeded  here  by  John  Foster,  the 
Essayist,  who  sometimes  exhibited  a remarkable  power  of  thought 
and  language ; but  he  confesses  that  he  was  quite  unappreciated 
except  by  two  or  three  of  his  congregation.  His  Lectures  at  the 
Broadmead  Chapel  have  been  published,  and  his  “ Essays”  have 
gone  through  about  a dozen  editions.  He  was  born  in  1770, 
and  died  in  October  1843.  “ Have  you  read,”  asks  the  author  of 

u Our  Village,”  in  a letter  to  a friend,  “ the  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Foster  ? I think  them  even  finer  than  Dr.  Arnold’s  ; and 
you  know  what  that  is  saying.  I always  thought  the  ‘Essays’ 
amongst  the  finest  ever  written ; but  the  ‘ Life  and  Letters’  make 
me  think  the  man  himself  even  nobler  than  his  works  ? Did  you 
know  him  ? He  lived  for  the  better  part  of  his  life  near  Bristol. 
How  wonderful  that  a small  sect  like  the  Baptists  should  have  at 
one  time  and  in  one  narrow  locality,  two  such  giants  as  John 
Foster  and  Robert  Hall.” 

In  1837  a disruption  was  occasioned  in  the  Church  by  its 
having  been  u decided  by  a large  majority  of  the  members  that 
the  Lord’s  table  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  true  believers.”  In 
accomplishing  this  change,  “ Professor  Newman,  of  the  London 
University,”  then  a member  of  the  congregation,  “ took  an  active 
part-  A serious  secession  from  the  Church  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  alteration  of  practice,  although  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  it  by  the  proffer  of  a second  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  supper,  at  which  none  but  baptised  persons  should 
be  present.”| 

Turner,  the  leading  theme  of  Ruskin’s  eloquence,  might  at  one 
time  in  his  career  have  been  frequently  seen  in  Broadmead.  His 
visits  were  to  a Mr.  Narrowby,  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s,  a fish- 
monger and  glue  boiler  in  this  street.  “ Many  of  his  large  drawings 
exhibited  at  this  time  (about  1790)  and  given  to  Mr.  Narrowby, 


* Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  iii.  208. 
t Broadmead  Records,  321. 
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arc  existent.* * * §  (Narrowby’s  niece,  Miss  Dart,  of  St.  James’s- 
square,  Bristol,  still  has  the  first  picture  Turner  ever  exhibited 
at  Somerset  House).  They  were  exhibited  at  different  periods, 
and  show  the  various  stages  of  maturity  that  his  mind  successively 
attained.  The  same  family  once  possessed  another  rude  and  early 
drawing  of  Turner ; Cote  House,  Durdham  Down,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Lippincott,  with  Sir  Henry  himself,  and  old  Mr.  Narrowby 
in  the  foreground.  . . . He  painted  Redcliff  Church,  Old 

Hotwell  House,  &c.”f 

The  first  attempt  at  gas  lighting  in  Bristol,  was  by  Mr.  Breillat, 
a dyer,  at  56,  Broadmead,  who  in  1811,  lighted  his  shop  window 
with  coal  gas  made  on  the  premises,  and  shortly  after  erected  a 
few  lamps  in  one  of  the  streets,  not  without  the  imputation  of 
bringing  up  unholy  fire  from  the  nine  circles  below. 

St.  James’  Upper  and  Lower  Arcades,  were  finished  June 
30,  1825,  being  a little  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone.  These  are  the  Bristol  Holywell  street 
for  old  book-stalls. 

Intersecting  the  Arcades  is  the  Horsefair,  the  portion  of 
which  fronting  St.  James’  churchyard  presents  many  old  gabled 
houses.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  obituary  notices  in  a 
local  paper  : — “ Jan.  20,  1869,  died  at  the  Horsefair,  aged  72, 
Armory  Sergeant,  Samuel  Ley,  late  in  her  Majesty’s  20th  and 
40th  regiments.  This  veteran  deposited  the  heart  and  intestines 
of  the  great  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  in  a silver  urn  and  cup.”J 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Portland  Square,  was  opened  in  1794. 
The  architect  and  builder  was  Daniel  Hague.  No  sacred  edifice 
perhaps  in  England  has  suffered  more  ridicule  than  this  building  for 
incongruous  and  anomalous  composition  of  parts.  “ It  has,”  says 
one,  “ such  a mixture  of  incoherent  capricious  forms  as  renders  it 
the  most  absurd  piece  of  architecture  which  ancient  or  modern 
times  ever  produced.”  § It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  so 
original  a fabric  was  occasioned  by  the  employment  of  two  rival 

* By  the  kind  information  of  liis  friend,  Mr.  E.  G.  Doggett,  the  writer 
is  enabled  to  state  that  Narrowby’s  house  stood  where  now  stands 

Hall’s  glass  warehouse. 

t Thornbury’s  Life  of  Turner.  J Times  and  Mirror , Jan.  26,  1869. 

§ Jackson’s  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture. 
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architects  who  were  severally  favoured  by  disagreeing  church- 
wardens ; each  had  produced  his  plan  in  parochial  conclave  and 
each  of  the  patrons  was  inflexible  in  support  of  his  particular 
protege.  At  length  it  was  agreed  by  mutual  concession  that 
certain,  features  of  each  design  should  be  combined  into  one 
whole,  the  present  architectural  solecism  being  the  effect  of  this 
wise  conclusion  of  their  differences.  Within  is  a mural  monument 
executed  by  Bossi  (A.D.  1810)  after  a design  by  Flaxman,  to 
the  memory  of  Col.  Vassall,  whose  remains  were  brought  from 
South  America.  The  inscription  is  by  Mrs.  Opie. 

Brunswick  Square  was  built  in  1788.  The  Independent 
Chapel  here  was  erected  in  1834,  at  a cost  of  £5,000,  the 
primary  congregation  being  a secession  of  members  from  Castle 
Green.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  on  6th  May,  1835, 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baffles  of  Liverpool,  the  text  being  1 Tim.  i.  15. 
“ This  is  a faithful  saying,  &c.”* 

At  Bo.  29,  Portland  Square,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Bobert 
Ker  Porter,  Dr.  W.  0.  Porter,  resided  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
it  was  at  his  residence  here  that  his  gifted  sister  Jane  Porter,  the 
authoress  of  “ Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,”  “ The  Scottish  Chiefs,”  &c., 
died  in  1850.  With  regard  to  the  latter  romance,  it  is  known 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  admitted  to  George  IYth  one  day  in  the 
library  at  Carlton  Palace,  that  the  “ Scottish  Chiefs,”  was  the 
parent  in  his  mind  of  the  Waverley  Novels. f Her  last  novel  was 
“ Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Diary,4’  a work  which  from  its  veri- 
similitude deceived  the  public  at  first  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
record  of  real  experience. 

The  Baptist  College,  Store’s  Croft,  is  a retired  and  gloomy 
looking  building,  but  proudly  conscious  of  possessing  a goodly 
pearl  in  its  unique  copy  of  Tyndale’s  octavo  translation  of  the 
New  Testament ; also,  another  treasure  in  an  original  portrait  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  by  Cooper,  who  with  great  force  and  freedom, 
painted  miniatures  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his 
time,  including  John  Milton.  Above  a century  ago  the  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  just  adverted  to  formed  one  of  the  volumes 
in  the  Harleian  Library  of  Lord  Oxford,  for  whom  it  had  been 

* Caston’s  Independency  in  Bristol,  191k 
t Gent’s  Mag.,  1850,  part  II.,  p.  221, 
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purchased  by  Mr.  Murray,  his  collector,  for  twenty  guineas.  His 
lordship  was  so  gratified  with  the  purchase  that  he  settled  £20 
a year  for  life  on  Murray,  who  had  procured  it.  The  Earl  of 
Oxford  died  in  1741,  and  his  library  of  printed  books  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne,  for  £13,000.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has 
thus  described  this  copy  in  reference  to  the  Harleian  catalogue, 
“ The  New  Testament,  black  letter,  ruled  with  red  lines,  and  all 
the  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  throughout  the 
book  adorned  with  different  colours,  and  raised  with  gold,  neatly 
bound  in  red  morocco.”  Mr.  Osborne,  not  being  aware  of  the 
value  of  his  book,  fatuously  sold  it  for  fifteen  shillings,  at  which 
price  Mr.  Ames  bought  it,  who  honourably  continued  the  annuity 
to  Mr.  Murray,  until  his  decease  in  1748,  which  entailed  a 
hundred  pounds  additional  outlay.  On  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ames’ 
books  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  John  Whyte,  bookseller,  for  141- 
guineas.”  On  the  book  itself  is  the  following  MS.  note.  This 
choice  book  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Langford’s  sale,  13th  May, 
1760,  by  me,  John  Whyte,  and  on  13th  day,  1776,  I sold  it  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford,  for  twenty  guineas,  the  price  first  paid  for 
it  by  the  late  Lord  Oxford.”  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  at  his  decease 
in  1784,  left  the  whole  of  his  library,  including  Tyndale’s  Testa- 
ment, to  the  Baptist  Museum  in  Bristol,  his  native  city.* 

Tyndale  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  at  Little 
Sodbury,  where  the  manor-house,  at  which  he  resided  with  his 
patron,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  Testament,  the  first  ever  printed 
in  English,  dates  December  25,  1525. f It  has  been  admirably 
reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Francis  Fry,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Gotham.  The  whole  of  the  impression  has  been  limited  to  177 
copies,  the  stones  being  afterwards  effaced. 

Below  the  Baptist  College  is  Stoke’s  Croft  Almshouse,  founded  in 
1722,  by  Abraham  Hook,  merchant,  and  others,  of  the  Unitarian 
body  in  Lewin’s  Mead. 

City  Road  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  on  the  11th  Sept , 
1861,  the  first  discourse  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  schoolroom,  &c., 
was  £5,000. 


* Anderson’s  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  I.  SS. 

f For  the  exact  date  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Pocock,  by  whom  it  has  been  recently  discovered. 
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Arley  Chapel,  Cheltenham  Road,  is  a handsome  cruciform 
building,  of  the  Italian  order.  The  first  sermon  was  delivered 
within  it  on  20th  of  June,  1855,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of 
Birmingham. 

Ninetree  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  Stokes’  Croft,  is  so  called 
from  nine  elms  that  stood  upon  the  knoll.  Here  also  was  situated 
Prior’s  Hill  Fort,  Prior’s  Hill  being  the  proper  name  of  the  steep, 
the  site  having  been  included  with  Aseliga  or  Ashley  Hill,  in  the 
gift  (A.D.  1129)  of  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  James.  The  redoubt  at  this  spot  mounted  thirteen  cannon, 
and  at  the  siege  of  1643  (July  13)  when  Prince  Rupert  took  the 
city,  it  was  obstinately  defended  by  Capt.  Blake,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  admiral  of  the  fleet.  The  Royalists  were  led  on  by 
Lord  Grandison,  who  rushed  again  and  again  into  the  shallow 
ditch  surrounding  the  fort,  but  always  to  retire  with  confusion 
and  loss.  At  the  third  onset  they  met  the  Roundheads  sallying 
out  with  Blake  in  front,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  with 
pistol  and  pike,  sword  and  musket,  many  were  wounded  and  killed, 
Colonel  Owen  and  Lieutenant  Ellis  being  among  the  slain 
Royalists.  The  latter  were  again  beaten  back,  and  the  Republicans 
having  completely  swept  the  line  and  cleared  the  hill  retired  in 
triumph  to  their  fortress.  Their  valour,  however,  did  not  avail, 
for  Fiennes  directly  after  surrendered  the  city  to  Prince  Rupert. 
Blake  still  refused  to  yield,  and  held  out  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
though  Prince  Rupert  declared  he  would  hang  him  on  the  spot. 
At  length,  finding  the  nature  of  the  concluded  negociations,  he 
reluctantly  surrendered.* 

In  1645  (Sept.  10)  when  the  King  lost  his  city  of  Bristol  and 
Cromwell  gained  it,  nearly  all  who  opposed  the  latter  at  Prior’s 
Hill  were  put  to  the  sword.  Next  day  Cromwell  and  Fairfax, 
with  some  of  their  officers,  mounted  the  hill  here,  and  calmly  sat 
down  in  the  fort,  “ defiled  as  it  must  have  been  with  blood  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying.”  While  discussing  events 
11  the  group  was  distinguished  by  some  of  the  king’s  cannoniers, 
and  these  adroit  marksmen  made  a shot  at  them  from  the  castle, 
that  had  it  precisely  hit  the  mark  at  which  it  was  directed,  might 
have  been  the  means  of  diverting  the  current  of  many  succeeding 
years.  The  ball  grazed  the  fort  within  two  hand-breadths  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  without  doing  the  slightest  harm.”f 


* Bibliotheca  Gloucestrensis  cxi.  f Dixon’s  Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  56. 
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The  ground  whereon  now  stands  Fremantle  Square  was  within 
living  memory  called  Mother  Pugsley’s  Field.  This,  after  its 
lapse  from  the  Blackfriars,  became  the  property  of  a young  man 
named  Pugsley,  who  held  a command  in  Prince  Rupert’s  army, 
and  received  his  death  by  a shot  fired  from  Montpelier.  He  was 
buried  with  military  honours  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  which  was 
on  the  declivity  of  Ninetree  Hill.  His  widow,  a young  and 
beautiful  woman,  remained  true  to  his  memory,  and  never  again 
married.  She  caused  a hut  to  be  erected  over  her  husband’s 
grave,  and  when  the  season  was  favourable  would  come  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  she  resided,  and  spend  the  hours 
over  his  remains.  She  lived  beyond  her  80th  year,  and  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner  : — “ To  be 
wound  up  in  her  wedding  sheet,  having  on  her  wedding  shift  also, 
and  be  carried  on  a bier  to  the  field  adjoining  unto  the  ground 
commonly  called  the  Nine  Trees,  and  two  maids  should  go  before 
the  corpse  with  herbs,  and  strew  them  as  they  went ; and  that  the 
bells  of  St.  Nicholas  church  should  ring  as  her  body  was  carried 
under  the  gate.  And  she  further  ordered  that  a fiddler  should 
play  before  the  corpse” — all  which  was  punctually  performed  to 
the  admiration  of  at  least  ten  thousand  spectators.  She  had  no 
coffin.  On  rebuilding  the  wall  under  which  the  ashes  of  the 
hapless  pair  were  united,  the  skull  of  the  husband  was  found  with 
a bullet  hole  in  one  side  of  his  forehead.* 

Kingsdown  obtains  its  name  from  having  belonged  to  the  royal 
demesne  in  connection  with  the  castle.  Also  it  still  retains  the 
designation  Montacute  or  Montague,  and  it  served  in  old  time  as 
a place  for  joustings  and  other  martial  exercises.  In  reference 
to  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley  is  an  entry — “ For  spere-play  at 
Bristow.”  The  expense  of  these  joustings  or  hastiludes  was 
borne  by  a contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  at  certain  periods,  after 
the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  castle.j- 

While  speaking  of  Kingsdown  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
relating  an  interesting  incident  that  occurred  here  in  connection 
with  Claudius  James  Rich,  who  preceded  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  exploration  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  At 
the  time  he  was  pursuing  his  linguistic  studies  in  preparation 
for  the  course  of  life  which  has  gained  him  his  reputation  he 
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happened  while  taking  an  evening  walk  on  Kingsdown  to  meet  a 
Turk,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining' whether  his  pronunciation 
of  Turkish  were  sufficiently  intelligible  to  a native,  he  addressed 
him  in  that  language.  The  Turk  surprised  and  gratified  at  being 
accosted  in  his  mother  tongue  informed  him  that  he  was  a 
merchant  but  was  then  in  distress,  having  recently  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Their  conversation  finished,  they 
parted  with  mutual  satisfaction,  Mr.  Eich  at  the  success  of  his 
experiment  and  the  stranger  at  being  relieved  by  his  kindness. 
It  romantically  happened  some  years  after  that  the  ship  in  which 
Mr.  Eich  was  a passenger  was  borne  down  upon  by  a suspicious 
looking  craft,  which  was  taken  to  be  a pirate.  Everything  was 
thereupon  made  ready  for  a desperate  defence.  On  her  nearer 
approach,  however,  she  was  discovered  to  be  a Turkish  merchant- 
man, when  Mr.  Eich  and  several  others  went  on  board.  He  had 
not  been  long  on  deck,  when  one  of  the  Turks  who  was  richly 
dressed  eyed  him  so  stedfastly  as  to  excite  his  particular  attention. 
At  length  the  Turk  addressed  him,  saying,  “ Sir,  I know  you.” 
And  “ I,”  replied  Eich,  “ have  seen  you  before.”  An  explanation 
followed.  It  was  the  man  whom  he  had  assisted  when  in  distress 
at  Bristol,*  “ The  most  accurate  and  careful  description  of 
Babylon,”  says  Mr.  Layard,  “is  that  by  Mr.  Eich,  to  whom  I 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  and  whose  valuable  memoirs 
on  the  site  of  the  city  were  my  text  book  during  my  researches  at 
Babylon.’ Eich  while  at  Bristol,  received  an  introductory  letter 
from  the  Eev.  Eobert  Hall,  of  Leicester,  to  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
whose  son-in-law  he  subsequently  became. 

Portland  Street  Chapel  was  opened  August  26,  1792, 
by  Samuel  Bradburn,  whose  text  was — “ But  we  desire  to  hear 
of  thee  what  thou  thinkest ; for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we  learn 
that  it  is  spoken  against.” — Acts  xxviii.,  22. — The  subject  being 
“ Methodism  set  forth  and  defended.” 

On  or  about  the  site  of  Mr.  Tyndall’s  mansion,  at  the  top  of 
Tankard’s  Close,  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  stood  the  western  bastion 
of  the  Eoyal  Fort,  built  by  Prince  Eupert,  in  1614.  The  first 
house  on  the  left,  adjoining  the  present  gatehouse,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Governor’s  residence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century  this  house  was  known  as  the  Fort  School,  which  was  first 
of  all  we  believe  kept  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Seyer,  the  historian  of  Bristol.  During  the  epoch  of 
the  first  of  these  tutors  young  Cropley  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards 
sixth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  fellow  pupil  with  Thomas 
Lawrence,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.A.  Robert 
Southey,  too,  was  a pupil  at  this  school.  Andrew  Crosse,  the 
electrician,  was  a scholar  here  under  Mr.  Seyer  : and  a reference 
to  the  “ Memorials”  of  him  by  his  wife,  will  show  that  the  discipline 
of  the  school  was  somewhat  of  Spartan  rigour.  “ I remember,” 
he  says,  “ a schoolfellow  came  begging  me  to  give  him  a translation 
of  ‘ Medio  tutissimus  ibis ’ (the  middle  course  is  the  safest).  I 
gave  him,  * the  stork  is  safest  in  the  middle  of  the  pond 
Seyer  did  not  appreciate  the  pun,  and  of  course  the  boy  got  a 
caning.  I myself  was  caned,  upon  an  average,  three  times  a day 
for  seven  years,  but  never  once  flogged.  I had  an  irrepressible 
trick  of  laughing,  which  Seyer  could  not  forgive.  He  was  an 
admirable  classic,  a good  grammarian : he  had  some  nobility  of 
feeling,  was  perfectly  honest,  but  was  a narrow-minded  man,  and 
without  any  sense  of  justice.  I remember  one  day  I was  had  up 
as  usual  to  read  Virgil : I had  nearly  completed  the  fifth  book, 
when  I made  a mistake  in  a word.  ‘ Let  me  look,’  said 
Seyer,  and  taking  the  volume  from  me  he  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  fifth  book  had  been  torn  out  I had  repeated  it  from 
memory.  I then  explained  to  him  that,  without  any  fault  of  my 
own,  one  of  my  schoolfellows,  in  a fit  of  mischief,  had  torn  it  out 
some  months  since,  and  I confessed  I had  not  had  it  during  the 
half-year.  My  master’s  only  reply  was  a good  caning ; and  what 
was  worse,  whenever  he  was  out  of  temper  with  me,  he  would 
call  me  up,  and  asking  to  look  at  my  Virgil,  repeating  the 
caning  every  time.” 

In  Royal  Fort  Road  is  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
During  the  year  1371  there  were  received  480  patients  who 
occupied  forty  beds.  Of  these  poor  little  sufferers  367  were 
cured,  37  others  were  materially  benefited,  while  only  seven  died, 
11  a fact,”  remarks  the  report,  “ most  gratifying  to  all  those  who 
had  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  patients.”  The  number  of 
out-patients  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year — 1391  women 
and  2,785  children,  involving  32,034  visits.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  increased  support 
is  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Committee. 
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In  1667,  Ann  Scot,  Countess  of  Monmouth,  came  to  Bristol, 
and  dined  at  the  house  of  Edward  Hurne,  vintner,  on  St. 
Michael’s  hill : where  she  was  visited  by  the  Mayor  and  Council. 
Two  years  after,  26th  August,  1686,  King  James,  II.,  the 
destroyer  of  her  husband  might  have  been  seen  climbing  the  hill 
on  horseback.  He  here  viewed  the  Royal  fort  and  that  at  Prior’s 
hill.  On  the  following  day  he  visited  Sedgemoor,  then  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Colston’s  Almshouse  on  this  hill  is  built  in  a neat  and 
secluded  quadrangle,  fronted  by  a grass  plot.  It  was  built  in 
1691  for  12  men  and  12  women:  the  elder  brother  receiving  10s. 
and  the  others  7s.  weekly.  The  trustees  are  the  Merchant 
Venturers. 

The  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  Maudlin  Street.  — This 
noble  institution  is  worthy  of  all  encomium  except  in  respect 
to  situation,  which  was  perceived  in  less  sanitary  days  than 
our  own  to  have  been  a grave  mistake  on  the  part  of  those 
who  selected  it.  The  great  philanthrophist,  John  Howard, 
who  in  1787  saw  the  building  in  progress,  remarks  concerning 
its  close  and  confined  situation,  that  it  would  be  “ a monument 
of  the  unskilfullness  of  the  subscribers  or  of  their  inattention 
to  what  constitutes  a healthy  hospital,  when  a fine  situation 
was  proposed  at  no  great  distance,  and  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty.”*  The  charity  owes  its 
original  existence  chiefly  to  the  benevolence  of  John  Elbridge, 
Esq.,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  Committee  room.  The  building 
was  first  erected  in  1737,  but  proving  small  and  incommodious 
it  was  afterwards  taken  down,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  in  1784 : an  east 
wing  was  added  in  1788,  and  the  west  wing  in  1805.  A 
subscription  of  two  guineas  entitles  the  subscriber  to  recommend 
two  in-patients  for  admission  to  the  house  and  six  out-patients. 
A donor  of  thirty  guineas  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
a twTo  - guinea  annual  subscription  for  life.  The  Infirmary 
contains  242  beds — The  in  - patients  during  the  year  1871 
numbered  2,579  : out-patients,  20,540.  Out  of  every  14  cases, 
13  have  been  dismissed  either  entirely  cured  or  materially  relieved, 
the  instances  of  those  who  have  died  or  been  sent  away 
as  incurable  being  only  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  14.  The  total 
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income  was  £7,882  4s.  9d.,  of  which  £2,821  3s.  was  derived 
from  annual  subscription.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  was 
£10,580  12s.  6d.  Among  the  deaths  recorded  in  1869  was 
that,  on  May  23rd,  of  Rachel  Jones,  aged  about  109.  The 
deceased,  who  was  a widow,  resided  on  Horfield  Common,  and 
her  death  was  occasioned  by  accidentally  setting  fire  to  her  dress ; 
her  great-grandson,  a man  60  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames,  but  not  until  she  was  badly  burnt.* 

The  Surgical  Museum  was  founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  who 
was  senior  surgeon  of  the  institution  from  1796  until  his  decease, 
January  24,  1843.  Its  collection  of  calculi  is  said  to  be  second 
to  none  in  value  and  interest ; but  the  most  prominent  objects  in 
this  dismal  chamber  are  the  skeletons  of  murderers  that  grin 
horribly  in  juxtaposition  with  the  fatal  cap  and  rope.  Of  these 
cages  of  bone  one  belonged  to  John  Horwood,  a youth  of  eighteen, 
who  was  the  first  criminal  hanged  at  Bristol  New  Drop,  April, 
13,  1821,  for  the  murder,  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  of  his 
sweetheart,  Eliza  Balsum,  at  Hanham,  by  hurling  a stone  at  her. 
A book,  containing  multifarious  waifs  and  strays  concerning  him, 
and  partially  bound  in  his  skin,  is  among  the  curiosities  heref 

We  add  a line  to  mention  that  Dr.  Middleton,  physician  to  the 
Infirmary  in  1737,  and  < Mr.  Wm.  Thornhill,  elected  surgeon  in 
the  same  year,  were  the  earliest  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  city  who  kept  a carriage. 

The  Ashley  Down  Orphan  School  is  the  largest  boarding 
school  in  England,  J and  no  other  establishment  on  so  extensive 
a scale  is  in  existence  for  educating  children  until  they  are 
fit  to  earn  their  own  living.  By  gradual  accretion  the 
institution  has  grown  to  dimensions  capable  of  accommodating 
over  two  thousand  children,  the  actual  number  (on  May  26th, 
1872)  being  1903.  The  five  distinct  buildings  constituting  the 
premises  have  cost  £110,000.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  is  excellent.  During  the  year  ending  May  26,  1872, 
only  23  deaths  occurred.  The  income  is  obtained  without 
being  asked  for : no  appeal  being  ever  made  either  to  the 
public  or  to  private  individuals  for  aid.  Prayer,  faith,  and 
waiting  on  God  are  the  spiritual  instrumentality  by  which 
Mr.  Muller  works,  and  his  success  is  stupendous.  The  Orphan 


* Register  of  Biography,  No.  7. , p.  42. 
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House,  Ho.  1,  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  lialf-past  two,  three,  and  half -past  three  o’clock.  This 
contains  140  orphan  girls  above  eight  years  of  age,  80  boys 
above  eight  years,  and  80  male  and  female  orphans  from  their 
earliest  days,  till  they  are  about  eight  years  of  age.  The  House, 
Ho.  2,  is  fitted  up  for  200  infant  female  orphans,  and  for  200 
elder  female  orphans.  This  is  open  to  visitors  every  Tuesday 
afternoon,  likewise  at  half-past  2,  3,  and  half-past  3 o’clock.  The 
third  House  is  for  the  accommodation  of  450  elder  female  orphans. 
This  may  be  visited  any  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  same  hours. 
Ho.  4 is  open  every  Friday  afternoon,  and  Ho.  5 every  Saturday 
afternoon.  From  March  16,  to  Hov.  16,  there  may  be  three  parties 
shown  through  the  houses  every  Wednesday, Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons,  but  from  Hov.  1st  to  March  1st,  two  parties  only,  at 
half-past  2 or  3 o’clock,  can  be  accommodated  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  days.  The  inspection  of  the  various  arrangements 
of  the  establishment  occupies  one  hour  and  a half.  On  May 
26th,  1872,  there  was  a balance  in  hand  of  £10,673  13s.  lid. 
The  establishment  is  without  any  endowment  or  list  of  subscribers. 
It  is  worth  while  to  see  at  12  o’clock  on  a fine  Sunday  morning  a 
procession  of  four  hundred  of  these  children  (girls)  in  their  neat  lilac 
dresses  coming  down  the  steep  hill  from  Bethesda  chapel,  by  way  of 
Charlotte  Street.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  average  outlay 
for  each  orphan  is  about  £12  10s.  a year,  and  that  these 
we  see  are  not  a quarter  of  the  number  to  be  provided  for,  we 
begin  to  think  that  Milton’s  phrase,  the  “ golden  rod  ” of  faith,  is 
no  idle  metaphor,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  “ works  and 
alms  and  good  endeavour  ’’  on  behalf  of  these  destitute  children, 
may  well  uprise  to  heaven  invested  “ with  purple  beams  and 
azure  wings.”  Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  the 
sum  of  £370,535  Is.  has  been  given  for  the  Orphans,  without 
anyone  having  been  personally  applied  to  for  anything. 


DESTROYED  CHURCHES : CHIEFLY  ST.  EWEH’S. 

If  the  expected  Hew  Zealander,  on  his  arrival  at  London^ 
Bridge,  should  find  remaining  any  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  wherewith 
to  occupy  his  canvass,  he  will  be  more  fortunate  than  if  he  were 
even  now  to  intend  to  sketch  the  remains  of  some  of  the  mediseval 
churches  of  Bristol.  Of  several  of  these  no  ruins  are  left ; and 
the  sanctuaries  themselves,  once  centres  of  religious  activity,  have 
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completely  anticipated  the  doom  of  all  the  solemn  temples,  which, 
with  the  great  globe,  shall  finally  leave  not  a rack  behind. 

Of  churches  and  chapels  that  have  been  destroyed  and  never 
rebuilt  there  may  be  found  descriptions  more  or  less  precise  of  as 
many  as  sixteen.  We  have  already  adverted  to  most  of  these ; 
but  may  recapitulate  them  as  follows  : — 1.  St.  Leonard’s,  whose 
tower  and  arch  formed  the  western  termination  of  Old  Corn 
Street,  and  stood  in  a line  with  the  entrance  of  Baldwin  Street. 
This  was  pulled  down  in  1766,  and  the  parish  consolidated  with 
St.  Nicholas.  2.  St.  Giles’,  at  the  bottom  of  Small  Street.  “ It 
was  demolished,”  says  Seyer,  “ about  100  years  since but  Barrett 
says,  “In  1319  the  chapel  of  St.  Giles,  which  belonged  to  St. 
Nicholas  was  pulled  down.”  Evans  adds — “ The  Jews'  temple  or 
synagogue  was  in  a vault  beneath  the  church,  where  the  Jews 
assembled  to  worship  previous  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  who 
persecuted  and  then  expelled  them.”  3.  St.  Lawrence,  which 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  St.  John’s  arch,  and  was  incorporated 
with  the  John’s  in  1580.*  4.  St.  George’s  Chapel,  on  the  north 

side  of  the  old  Guildhall,  Broad-street.  5.  The  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  Bristol  Bridge.  This  stood  across  the  roadway,  and 
William  Worcester  says — “ It  had  a tower  108  feet  high,  on  each 
side  four  large  windows  of  three  lights,  and  also  an  east  window, 
all  of  stained  glass.”  6.  St.  Ewen’s  Church,  on  the  site  of  the 
Council-house.  7.  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (belonging  to 
St.  Nicholas  Church),  in  Spicer’s  Hall  on  the  Welsh  Back.  8. 
St.  Clement’s  Chapel,  on  the  site  of  the  Merchant’s  Hall,  King 
Street.  9.  St.  Sprite’s  Chapel,  in  Redcliff  churchyard.f  10. 
St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  Brightbow,  Bedminster.  11.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  “over  the  New  Gate.”  12.  St.  Martin’s 
Chapel,  in  the  outer  or  first  ward  of  the  castle.  13.  St.  Jordan’s 
Chapel,  College  Green.  14.  St.  Brandon’s  Chapel,  on  the 
summit  of  Brandon  Hill.  15.  St.  Vincent’s  Chapel,  now  the 
Giant’s  Cave,  St.  Vincent’s  Rocks.J 

As  an  illustrative  example  of  mediaeval  church- life,  we  are 
tempted  to  consider  one  of  these  destroyed  churches,  St.  Ewen’s, 
more  at  large.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  through  the  obliging 


* “St.  John’s  Gate.  A church  of  eche  syde  of  it.”  Lei.  Itin.  vol. 
7,  p.  90.  f lb.  93. 

Ilb.  p.  93.  See  a paper  by  Mr.  John  Bindon,  “On  the  Desecrated 
and  Destroyed  Churches  of  Bristol,”  in  Proceedings  of  Arclneolog. 
Institute,  1851. 
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favour  of  John  Bowman,  Esq.,  of  the  well-known  law  firm  of 
Heavens  and  Bowman,  who  has  allowed  us  access  to  the  proctors’ 
books,  of  which  they  have  custody  as  vestry  clerks  of  St.  Ewen’s 
parish. 

At  first  sight  the  meagre  entries  usually  found  in  an  old  church 
record  are  by  no  means  alluring.  But  as  we  study  the  writing 
our  apathy  departs,  and  we  become  interested : the  faded,  con- 
tracted and  intricate  characters  develope  into  living  pictures  : 
the  yellow  volume  changes  shape  and  dimensions  : the  representa- 
tions of  things  become  the  things  represented:  the  sepulchred 
past  revives  and  we  again  see  the  coped  priests  and  white-robed 
choristers  with  banner,  cross,  and  censer,  sweeping  in  long 
procession  through  the  gothic  aisles.  We  see  devotees  offering 
their  gifts  at  shrine,  altar,  and  crucifix  to  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  the  Saints.  We  hear  the  daily  offices  of  Matins, 
Mass,  and  Evensong.  We  recall  the  picturesque  holy -days: 
the  sombre  fasts : the  dirges  for  departed  souls  and  in  commem- 
oration of  benefactors  : and  we  feel,  in  spite  of  religious  differences, 
that  all  men  are  indeed  born  worshippers ; and  that,  as  generations 
surge  up  and  roll  onward,  wave  upon  wave,  century  upon  century, 
the  “ most  ancient  heavens  ” are  not  more  fresh  and  strong  than 
are  the  devotional  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  human  heart. 

The  original  church  of  St.  Ewen  was  Norman,  and  when  the 
foundation  of  the  Council  house  was  being  excavated  in  1824  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  capitals  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture 
were  discovered.  About  the  year  1130  or  1140,  “ Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  gave  the  church  of  St.  Auden  to  Thurston,  the  priest, 
of  Bristol  : and  William  the  Earl,  his  son,  confirmed  it  in  the 
time  of  Simon,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  requested  the  bishop  to 
maintain  him  therein,  as  he  had  admitted  him  in  the  time  of  his 
father  Robert.”  St.  Thomas  a Becket  by  deed  confirmed  this 
church  with  all  its  appertainances  to  Thurston,  who  afterwards 
gave  it  to  God  and  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury. 

When  Edward  the  fourth  witnessed  from  the  east  window  of 
this  church  his  victim  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  going  to  unmerited 
execution*  his  cruel  heart  might  well  have  relented  under 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  place.  On  each  of  the  four 
corners,  except  one,  of  the  intersections  of  the  four  streets  was  a 


* In  point  of  the  King’s  visit  we  have  this  entry  in  the  book  we  are 
considering  (A.D.  1461.)  “ Item  for  wasshyng  of  ye  churche  pavnon 

ageynst  Kmg  Edward  ye  IV.  is  comyng  iiii.  ob.  ” 
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venerable  church  (even  then  three  centuries  old)  and  the  stately 
High  Cross  the  standard  and  symbol  of  Christian  worship  combined 
with  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  scene.  Of  these  churches 
A1  Hallows  is  the  only  one  of  which  any  vestige  remains  ; though 
the  re-edified  Christ’s  Church  occupies  the  original  site  of  one  of 
the  other  two.  St.  Ewen’s  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is 
described  by  William  Worcester  to  have  terminated  lengthways 
in  a line  with  Corn  Street,  with  its  chancel  end  in  Broad  Street 
into  which  the  east  window  looked.*  The  length  was  32  yards 
and  the  breadth  15  yards* — it  had  a nave,  or  north  aisle,  and  a 
south  aisle,  which  was  the  chapel  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  This  was  connected  with  the  Guild  of  Merchant 
Tailors,  and  was  founded  in  1398. 

In  the  list  of  service  books  with  which  the  document  com- 
mences (16  Aug.,  33  Henry  VI.)  as  many  as  thirty  volumes  are 
described,  among  which  it  may  be  noted  there  is  no  Bible.  With 
them  were  to  be  found  the  “ best  mass  boke”  beginning  with  the 
kalendar  and  general  prayer;  the  “best  antyphon  noted;”  a 
gradual  noted,  besides  other  graduals  and  missals ; also  primers, 
ordinals,  processionals,  manuals,  psalters  and  legends ; including 
a mass-book,  the  gift  of  William  Bowley.  One  of  the  legends  is 
stated  to  begin  with  the  Passion  of  St.  Audoen,  and  to  end  with 
the  “ three  lessons  of  Saint  Eusebius.”  The  Legend  contained 
the  lessons  that  were  read  at  divine  service,  which  lessons  included 
the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  book  was  named  a Legend 
because  chapters  were  to  be  read  out  of  it  at  matins.  St.  Owen 
or  Audoen  was  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
elected  at  Rheims  in  640 ; and  at  the  same  time  his  friend  St. 
Eloy  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Noyon  and  Tournay.  St.  Eloy 
we  know,  whose  popularity  in  England  might  be  argued  from  his 
introduction  into  Chaucer’s  famous  Prologue,  the  prioress-nun’s 
u full  simple  speech”  being  relieved  by  an  oath  upon  his 
canonised  bones ; but  why  a church  in  Bristol  should  have  been 


* The  contiguity  of  the  church  to  the  old  Council  house  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  following  report  of  six  “ viewers”  or  surveyors,  which 
We  extract  from  the  wardens’  book  of  St.  Ewen’s,  A.D.  1763.  “We  the 
aforesaid  common  viewers,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  having  'slewed 
the  wall  parting  the  Council  house  from  the  Parochall  church  of  St. 
Ewen,  within  the  said  city,  doe  find  that  the  same  wall  doth 

wholly  belong  to  the  said  parish  church  from  bottom  to  cope  from 

end  to  end.”  Here  follow  the  names  of  three  carpenters  and  three 

masons. 
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dedicated  to  so  far-fetched  a saint  as  Archbishop  Ewen,*  of  whom 
the  calendars  give  but  limited  account,  and  that  not  remarkable, 
is  more  than  we  can  at  present  explain.  Leaving  this  question, 
and  recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  Legend,  we  find  some  entries 
which  inform  us  of  the  cost  of  such  a book.  Thus  under  the 
8th  year  of  Edward  IVth.  there  is  a charge  for 


1 doss  (dozen)  and  v quayers  (quires)  of  velom  to 


perform  ye  legend  ... 

xs.  vid. 

Item  for  wrytyng  of  ye  same 

Item  for  ix  skynns  and  i quayer  of  velom  to  ye 

xxvs. 

same  legend  ... 

vs.  vid. 

Item  for  wrytyng  of  ye  forseyd  legend  ... 

iiiis.  iid. 

Also  for  a red  skynne  to  kever  the  legend 
Item  for  the  binding  and  correcting  of  the  seid 

vd. 

boke 

vs. 

Also  for  the  lymning  of  the  seid  legend  ... 

xiiis.  vid. 

Also  for  the  clensyng  of  the  same  boke  ... 

xiid. 

The  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  Legend  was  therefore  £3  5s.  Id., 
which  was  equivalent  (as  we  shall  directly  see)  to  about  £30  of 
our  present  money. 

In  the  inventory  (A.D.  1454)  of  the  church  vestments,  we  find 
enumerated  “ the  best  suit  of  green  with  flowers  of  gold,  that  is 
to  say  the  cope,  the  chasuble,  ij.  tunicles,  iij.  albs,  iij.  amices,  with 
the  stoles.”  Also  “ one  pair  of  vestments,  that  is  to  say  one 
chasuble  of  gold,  powdered  of  yellow  and  blue,  with  the  alb  and 
amice.”  Again,  “ a pair  of  white  vestments  for  Lent,  that  is  to 
one  white  chasuable,  alb,  amice,  stole,  &c.” 

Subsequently  (13,  Edward  IV.)  a new  set  of  blue  vestments  of 
velvet  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  £30,  besides  an  additional  xxd. 
for  hallowing,  which  large  sum  was  defrayed  principally  by  the  con- 
tribution of  several  benefactors  : — “ In  primis  of  Maister  Parson” 
of  “ the  seyd  church  xxs./’  the  largest  donor  being  William 
Chester,  who  gave  £6  13s.  4d.  as  his  share  of  the  expense.  To 
conceive  how  large  this  sum  was  virtually  we  may  consider 
it  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  labour,  for  which  many  payments 
are  accounted  in  the  same  book  of  the  wardens.  Thus  (A.D. 


* In  the  document  we  are  considering  the  name  is  generally  spelt 
Audoen,  but  on  at  least  one  occasion  we  find  it  spelt  Ovjen.  In  the 
inventory  there  is  “ a cote  of  tyssue  to  Seynt  Audoen,  with  a banar  to 
Seynt  Audoen  also  “ ii.  banars  of  the  passion  for  lent.” 
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1461)  the  payment  to  two  tilers  for  repairs  of  the  church  roof  was 
at  the  rate  of  3£d.  per  diem  or  5s.  5d.  for  their  whole  labour  of 
ten  days’  each ; the  labourer  who  assisted  them  being  paid  for 
seven  days  work  2 Id.  Again,  in  building  the  church-house,  1492, 
the  payment  to  George  Basse,  for  six  days  labour  was  xxiid. : to 
two  carpenters  for  iiij  days  work  4s.  4d.  The  labourers  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  3d.  a day  i.e.  to  “ ii  labourers  the  xx  days  of  April, 
xxs.”  The  highest  of  these  rates  of  compensation  is  6|d.  a day 
for  skilled  labour,  which  is  about  one  eighth  of  the  present  scale  of 
wages ; consequently  it  may  be  computed  that  the  cost  £30  of 
this  suit  of  blue  velvet  vestment  was  about  equivalent  to  £240  of 
our  present  money. 

In  the  same  year  was  provided  a suit  of  black  vestments  for 
funeral  ceremonies,  The  donors  were  various  of  the  parishioners, 
of  whom  the  first  named  is  William  Taillour,  who  gave  11s.  6d. 
“ for  to  have  the  said  vestment  at  his  burying,  where  and  at  what 
place  it  pleaseth  him  for  to  be  buried.”  The  costs  of  these 
habiliments  include  33s.  4d.  for  orfrays  or  gold  embroidery  and 
65s.  for  stars,  ribbons,  fringes,  and  girdles;  the  final  charges 
being  12d.  for  blessyng  of  the  same  vestments  and  10s.  to 
“jjGeffray,  vestment  maker,  for  his  labour  his  handy  work  don 
upon  the  said  vestments;”  the  whole  cost  being  £5  11s.  7d. 
Charges  for  consecration  of  vestments  frequently  occur  in 
the  expenses  of  St.  Ewen’s : thus  37  Edward  IV. — 1 Item  : for 
halo  wing  ij  corporas  ijd.”  The  corporal  was  the  fair  white  linen 
cloth  on  which  the  blessed  sacrament  was  laid,  the  design  of  using 
it  being  to  represent  the  body  of  our  Saviour  when  wrapped  in  fine 
linen  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.*  The  high  altar  of  St.  Ewen’s 
was  a table  of  alabaster  with  “ the  figures  of  our  lady  and  ye  xii. 
apostles  beneath,  of  stone  gilt.”  Like  pale  roses  the  flames  of  the 
wax  tapers  all  day  long  consumed  away  before  shrines  and  images ; 


* After  each  and  every  benediction  the  thing  blessed  was  reverently 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  As  a specimen  of  the  old  form  of  benediction 
we  give  that,  according  to  the  Hereford  Missal,  for  the  consecration  of 
a stole — “ 0 Lord  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  the  living  God,  who  that  said  with 
Thine  own  blessed  and  holy  lips,  ‘ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light grant  that  all  who  w'ear 
this  stole — which  do  Thou  vouchsafe  to  bless,  sanctify,  and  consecrate — 
may  follow  Thee  in  all  humility,  and  at  last  find  eternal  rest  for  their 
souls,  through  thee,  0 Blessed  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  livest  and  reignest  one  God  world  without  end. — 
Amen.” 
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and  on  great  festivals  the  air  was  on  fire  with  the  sacrificial  blaze. 
In  symbolism  like  the  seven  lamps  which  burned  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  the  high  altar  rood  and  font 
were  radiant  with  torches  and  tapers.  On  Easter  Eve  the  paschal 
candle  was  consecrated,  and,  all  the  candles  in  the  church  having 
been  extinguished,  the  new  fire  was  kindled.  On  Easter  Day  the 
paschal  candle  was  lighted.  The  host  was  brought  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  altar  and  high  mass  per- 
formed.* 

Among  the  items  recorded  in  the  vestry  book  of  St.  Ewen’s  are 
the  following  that  bear  upon  Easter  ceremonials : — 

37  Henry  VL  Item,  paid  for  a batylment  to 

hang  a clothe  on  ye  sepulchre  in  ye  chancel  ixd.  ob. 

For  berying  (bearing)  of  the  sepulchre  ...  ...  ijd. 

1 Edward  IY.  In  primis  for  kepying  of  the 

sepulchre  at  Easter  ...  ...  ...  ...  viijd.  ob. 

Also  for  the  paskall,  for  the  font  taper,  and  other 

wax  against  ye  Ester  ...  ...  ...  xs.  ix.  ob. 

Also  for  xx  lib.  wax  that  is  to  saye  to  Seynt 
Kateryn’s  light,  oure  lady  light,  and  the  rood 
light,  and  the  ruakyng  thereof  ...  ...  ixs. 

The  Easter  Sepulchre  or  Paschal  was  a representation  of  the 
entombment  of  our  Saviour,  sometimes  wrought  in  stone  in  the 
form  of  a vaulted  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  near  the 
high  altar,  but  more  frequently  a temporary  wooden  erection 
adorned  with  hangings.  The  lower  part  generally  contained 
representations  of  sleeping  soldiers,  intended  for  the  Roman 
guards,  frequently  called  knights  in  old  inventories  of  church 
furniture,  as  in  that  we  have  antecedently  quoted  in  relation  to 
Redcliff  church ; also  in  that  of  Allsaints’  Church,  Com  Street, 
in  whose  wardens’  book  we  have  in  1395  an  account  of  various 
painted  cloths  “ to  hang  the  sepulchre  with  in  ye  Lentyn  tyme 
of  ye  passyon  of  Cryste,  with  iiij.  knyghtys  and  Mary  Magdalen.”f 
The  church  added  lights  to  express  the  joyful  triumph  of  Christ 
over  death  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  crucifix  was  placed 
in  the  sepulchre  with  great  solemnity  on  Good  Friday,  and  con- 
tinually watched  from  that  time  till  the  morning  of  Easter  day, 

* Hart’s  Ecclesiastical  Records,  22S. 

t Quoted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Nickolls,  in  a letter  to  the  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror , March  15,  1872. 
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when  the  priests  and  clergy,  with  the  candle  bearers  and  thurifer, 
went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  after  censing  and  genuflecting  with 
great  veneration,  bore  away  11  the  Lord’s  Body,”  and  placed  it  on 
to  the  high  altar,  chanting  the  anthem  Surrexit  non  est  hie.*  By 
Thomas  Cromwell’s  injunction,  anno.  1538 — “ The  clergy  were 
not  to  suffer  any  candles  or  tapers  to  be  set  before  any  image,  but 
only  the  light  by  the  rood-loft,  the  light  before  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  and  the  light  about  the  sepulchre ; these  were  allowed 
to  stand  for  ornamenting  the  church,  and  the  solemnity  of  divine 
service.”f  Accordingly,  we  find  these  entries  in  St.  Ewen’s  as 
late  as  the  2nd  year  of  Edward  VI. 

In  prymis  for  Readynge  the  Passyon  ...  ...  ...  id. 

Item,  for  watching  the  sepulchre  ...  ...  ...  viiid. 

Item,  for  frankinsense  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiid. 

This  was  in  the  same  year,  and  just  before  the  visitation  of  the 
king’s  sumnor.  Even  after  the  charges  for  taking  down  the  rood 
and  destroying  the  images  we  have  an  entry — 

For  dressing  the  sepulchre  and  nayles  ...  ...  ivd. 

The  sepulchre  at  St.  Ewen’s  here  was  certainly  portable,  inasmuch 
as  we  find  charges  for  carrying  it  : — 

For  berying  (bearing)  ye  sepulcre  ...  ...  ...  iid. 

The  items  of  expenditure  relative  to  Corpus  Christi  day  are  very 
numerous,  but  nearly  the  same  details,  with  occasional  additions, 
are  repeated  from  year  to  year.  This  festival  was  celebrated  on 
the  Thursday  of  Whitsun  week,  and  would  therefore  occur 
between  May  21st  and  June  24th,  these  being  the  earliest  and 
latest  possible  dates  of  its  occurrence.  The  feast  was  founded  in 
1264  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  honour  of  the  holy  eucharist.  Being 
held  in  the  bright  summer  weather,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  a brilliant  display  of  the  hallowed  banners,  chalices,  and 
crucifixes,  which,  with  images  and  pictures  of  legendary  and 
scripture  saints  and  persons,  were  conveyed  in  procession  through 
the  decorated  streets,  the  consecrated  Host,  the  crown  of  the 
rejoicing,  being  carried  on  a silver  pyx  beneath  a canopy  of  silk 
and  cloth  of  gold.  Associated  with  the  pageantry  were  mysteries 
or  passion  plays,  in  which  monks,  friars,  and  priests  and  the 


* Glossary  of  Architecture,  i.,  335.  Hart’s  Ecclesiastical  Records, 
232.  t Collier’s  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  150,  197. 
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various  civil  and  religious  guilds  assisted.*  As  a festival  implies 
feasting,  so  we  find  various  accounts  of  tlie  substantial  dinners 
provided  at  this  popular  carnival : for  instance,  in  the  first  year 
of  Edward  IVth.  there  occurs  this  entry  : — 

Item,  for  the  dyner  on  Corpus  Xti  daye  in  brede  and  ale  xd. 
Item,  the  same  day  for  befe,  mutton  chykyns  and  spyces  xxd. 
Item,  for  the  coke’s  labour  and  fuellj*  ...  ...  ...  iijd. 

Item,  for  the  berying  of  the  crosse  the  same  day  ...  ijd. 
Again,  20  Ed.  IV. 

Item,  for  vi.  galons  ale,  a Corpus  Xti.  day  ... 

Item,  for  bering  of  baners  the  same  day 
Item,  for  mustard  on  the  foresaid  Corpus  Xti.  day 
Item,  for  moton  the  same  day...  ...  ...  iid 

Item,  for  ij.  pesis  of  beef 


Item,  for  iij.  rounds  of  beef 


...  vid. 

iid. 

...  ob.d. 
ob.  (2*d.) 
...  xiiid. 
...  vid. 


Once  more,  4 Henry  VII. 

Item,  bred,  iiiid. ; a double  rybbe  of  beefe,  iiid.  ob.  ; byre 
(beer)  id. ; a coste  (rib)  of  motyn,  ijd. ; lamb,  iiij.  ob.  (4^d.) ; 
wyne,  iiiid. ; ale,  i.  ob.  (l^d.)  for  more  ale,  vid.  Item,  more  by 
John  Wolff,  payed  to  the  same  costs  of  Corpus  Xti.  day  for 
powderyd  beef,  iiijd.  ob. ; for  spyce  and  vynegre,  iid. ; for  beryng 
of  the  best  crosse  that  day,  iid. 

The  periodical  commemoration  of  departed  benefactors  was  a 
service  that  we  find  repeated  mention  of  in  old  church  records : 
but  it  is  one  that  appears  now  to  be  disused,  at  least  in  England. 
The  u month’s  mind  ” and  u the  general  mind,”  however,  were 
mportant  institutions  in  the  ritual  of  ancient  churches;  and 
proved  a great  encouragement  to  u good  doers  ” to  offer  of  their 
worldly  possessions  for  the  hope  of  a reversion  of  more  enduring 
substance  hereafter. 


* See  on  this  point  Hone’s  “Ancient  Mysteries,”  Morley’s  English 
Writers  from  Chaucer  to  Dunbar,  349.  Brande’s  Popular  Antiquities, 
i.  164. 

tin  a parchment  roll  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  (preserved 
in  the  Bristol  Library)  containing  a list  of  Mayors,  &c.,  is  the  following 
notice  of  the  entry  of  Henry  VII.  into  Bristol  on  Corpus  Christi  day  : — 

“ 1587.  This  yeare  the  kinge  came  to  Bristoll  one  Corpus  Xti.  daye, 
the  maior  with  iii.  c.  burgesses  went  and  mette  him  in  Beedfeild,  all  in 
grene,  and  at  the  crosge  in  new  markett  the  clergie  mete  him  in  there 
best  copes,  at  newgate  receved  with  children  singing  and  organs,  thirdly 
received  at  St.  J ones’  ( sic ) gate,  and  last  by  the  Abote  of  St.  Augustine’s. 
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The  meat  and  drink,  however,  of  the  suppliants  for  the  departed 
shade  were  not  entirely  spiritual,  for  we  come  upon  mixed  charges 
such  as  the  following  (xxiii  Edward  IV.) 

The  general  mynd  for  all  benefactors. 


In  primis  for  a bushell  of  mele  for  cakes  ...  ...  xiiiid.  ob. 

Item,  for  baking  of  the  same  ...  ..  ...  iid. 

Item,  for  saferon  to  the  same  cakes...  ...  ...  iid. 

Item,  for  milk  and  crayme  ...  ...  ...  ...  iid. 

Item,  for  eggs  to  the  same  ...  ...  ...  ...  id. 

Item,  for  lofe  bred  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiiid. 

Item,  for  ale...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xiiid. 

Item,  for  chese  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  viid. 

Item,  to  Maister  parson  for  his  dirige  and  his  lyght  viid. 
Item,  to  ii  prestis  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiiid. 

Item,  to  the  clerk  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiiid. 


Summa 


iiiis.  xid.  ob. 


In  another  entry  there  is  paid  to  “ ye  clerk  for  ringing,  vid. ; 
item,  ye  mas  peny,  id.” 

Those  who  believe  the  sale  of  seats  to  be  a modern  usage  may 
find  by  the  following  entries  that  it  dates  back  to  at  least  the  37th 
year  of  Henry  IVth. : — 

SALE  OF  SEGYS. 

In  primis  of  Thomas  Phelvy,  barbor,  for  his  sege 

and  his  wyfs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xiid. 

Item,  of  John  Capper,  for  hys  sege  behynd  ye  new 

entre  dore  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  vid. 

Item,  of  Mold  Benet,  for  hys  sege  withy n ye  old 

entre  dore  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xd. 

Item,  of  Cristofer,  patyn  maker,  for  hys  wyf’s  sege  vid. 

Item,  of  Thomas  Gage,  &c. 

Omitting  many  similar  entries  we  quote  these  of  the  13th  year 
of  Edward  IV. 


THE  RESTEYS  (REST)  OF  SALES  OF  SEAGES  AS  SEWEN. 

In  primis  of  William  Rowley,  for  his  seage  ...  xiid. 
Item,  of  John  Curteys,  for  his  seage  and  his  wiffs 

seage  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xiid. 

Item,  of  John  Moleyns,  for  his  seage  and  his  wiffs 

sege  xiid. 
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Item,  of  Moreys  Matthew  and  his  wif  for  their  sege  xiid. 

Item,  of  the  pewterer  and  his  wif  for  their  sege  ...  xiid. 

Item,  of  John  Taillor,  next  the  church  dore  for  his 

wife’s  sege  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiid. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  contents  of  St.  Ewen’s  book  is  the 
account  of  a litigation  between  the  church  as  plaintiff,  and  John 
Sharp,  defendant,  touching  the  unpaid  rental  of  a house  held  by 
the  latter  from  the  former.  After  some  tedious  preliminaries  the 
case  came  on  trial  in  the  11  Counsayl  house  ” on  Monday,  2nd 
January,  1463,  when,  the  document  informs  us  — “ that  ye 
Monday  ye  ijde  day  of  Janyve  yn  ye  iijde  yer  of  Kg  Ed  ye  iiijthe 
come  up  our  seid  Mr.  Thomas  Yong  arrayed  yn  a long  blue 
gowne  ungurd,  with  a scarlet  hode  unrolled  and  j standying 
roon  cap  of  scarlet  as  ye  custom  is  of  sergeants  to  go,  at  ye  our 
of  iiij  ye  afternoon  of  ye  said  Monday,  yn  to  ye  forseid  countre. 
Wher  were  redy  and  mette  hym  our  Mr  seid  mayr,  John  Hawke 
shyref,  and  many  others  of  ye  commune  counsayl  of  Bristowe,  and 
so  yn  contynently  went  up  yn  to  ye  Counsayl  house  above  ye  said 
countre  for  this  yer  ordeyned,  and  there  communed  of  dyvers 
matters  long  tyme,  untyl  nyght  and  our  seid  p’son,  Bog  Kemys, 
one  of  ye  seid  Commyssyoners  yn  ye  said  dedimus  potestate,  wt 
others  yn  ye  same  comprysed,  our  seid  ij  procurators  Pyers 
Grenfeld  and  Bobt  Cove  as  yn  name  of  our  hool  pysshe  welcomed 
our  seid  Mr.  Thomas  Young  besechyng  hym  to  gyf  his  attendance 
to  our  seid  mater  and  he  seid  he  wold  ye  next  mom  thereupon  yn 
als  moche  as  nyght  was  com  and  the  day  was  spend.” 

Accordingly,  next  day  “ come  up  our  seid  Mr.  Thomas  Young, 
in  his  array  above  specified  yn  the  counter  above  said  wt  our  Mr. 
ye  seid  mayr  by  virtue  of  ye  seid  dedimus  potestate , and  there  was 
shewed  by  us,  and  by  the  seid  John  Sharp  and  Phelyp  mede  our 
evydence  ageyn  afore  none  (noon)  of  ye  same  day,  and  their  evydence 
also,  and  thereupon  the  seid  iij,  worshypful  men  desyred  a respyte 
untyl  afternone  of  ye  same  day,  and  so  al  parties  to  be  answered, 
and  so  this  afore  none  was  spent.” 

The  same  day  “ our  seid  Mr.  Thomas  Young  dyned  with  our 
seid  Willm.  Canyng  and  so  after  dyner  came  up  un  to  ye  seyd 
countre  al  ye  seid  iij  worshipful  men,  and  there  and  then  com- 
muned of  ye  matter,  and  shortly  what  in  ii.  or  iiij.  communica- 
tions, &c.,  £ concluded  a fynal  ende.’  The  decision  was  that,  at 
the  next  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  John  Sharp  was  “ to  pay  unto  ye 
said  parson  of  this  church  xxx  shillyngs,  of  which  ye  same 
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parson  shal  delyver  hym  ageyn  xxixs.  and  viiid.  and  ye  parson  to 
take  up  iiijd.  as  yn  ryght  and  possession  of  ye  said  annual  rent  of 
xxxs.  And  so  ye  seid  parson  and  his  successors  shall  resteyne 
quarterly  of  the  same  John  Sharp  iiijd.”  during  his  life;  his  heirs 
being  required  to  pay  7s.  6d.  quarterly.  As  an  epilogue  to  the 
last  act  on  Saturday  following  the  legal  decision,  the  litigant 
parties,  including  “ Maytras  Elizabeth  Sharp,”  the  wife  of  John 
Sharp  again  assembled ; and  a formal  adjustment,  according  to 
the  verdict  of  the  court,  having  been  made  in  the  presence  of 
Philip  Mede,  they  in  mutual  condonation  for  their  1 past  large 
words,’  “ there  and  then  att  ye  desyre  of  ye  said  Philip  Mede 
every  party  of  ye  said  parties  there  present  toke  other  by  the 
hand,  and  my  seid  Maystras  as  for  hyr  part  kyssed  our  seid 
parson,  our  seid  ij.  procurators,  and  ye  said  Robt.  Cove,  and  so 
with  gret  gentyl  words  departed  every  man  home  unto  his  owne 
house.” 

“ And  here  an  ende,”  says  our  M.S.  (with  a sense  of  glad 
relief  and  twice  amen)  with  John  Sharp,  benedictus  Deus  amen , 
amen.” 

In  respect,  howeyer,  to  the  irrepressible  Mistress  Sharp,  all  was 
not  quite  over,  for  on  Tuesday,  the  day  after  this  affectionate 
reconciliation  we  find  her  at  church  making  a gushing  display  of 
gratitude  for  the  “ good  ende”  of  the  law  proceedings  against  her 
husband.  Here  follows  “ The  benefyte  of  our  Maystras  Elizabeth 
Sharp 

“ That  ye  Sonday  ye  viii  day  of  Janyn  yn  ye  iii  yer  of  Kg.  Ed.  ye 
iiii.  our  seyd  Maystras  Sharp  ful  womanly  brought  ye  cake  wt 
condels  into  to  this  churche,  her  mayden  berying  ye  same  after 
hyr,  and  a fayre  twylly  towel ; what  werkys  at  bove  endys  and 
hool  (ended  and  whole)  and  after  that  she  had  offered  up  ye  cake 
and  condels  wt  hyr  prayers  as  custom  ys  of  suche  acts,  called  un  to 
hyr  our  seid  pson,  Gyllam  Samson,  John  Wolf,  Robert  Cove, 
Robert  Jouett,  our  pyssh  clerk  and  other  dyvers  bove  men  and 
women  there  and  then  beying  psent  a lytyl  before  ye  our  of  vii 
before  matyns  tyme,  said  this  word,  ffader  parson  and  my  gostly 
ffader  and  al  beying  here  present,  i am  right  fayn  and  glad  of  ye 
good  endies  I had  and  concluded  betwen  my  husband  and  you  and 
this  churche.  And  yn  tokyn  wherof  after  my  decess  I gyf  you  this 
same  towel.  And  for  alsmoche,  she  said  more,  that  the  same 
churche  stont  destytute  of  a long  towel  to  serve  ye  pyssons  of  an 
Estur  day,  but  to  lmyt  iij.  or  iiij.  small  towels  togeders  as  I se  wel 
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yerly,  I wil  that  ye  clerk  of  ye  churche  fetche  ye  towel  every 
Estur  day  only  in  worship  of  ye  sacrament,  and  after  my  decesse 
without  any  codycion  hyt  shal  remayne  into  ye  churche  to  ye  seid 
use,  &c.” 

So  much  flourish  concerning  the  donation  of  a “ fay  re  twylly 
towel,”  seems  in  these  days  of  cheap  Manchester  goods  out  of 
proportion  between  words  and  worth,  but  at  the  period  it  refers  to 
the  advantage  was  evidently  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  for  the 
gift  was  graciously  accepted,  and  is  recorded  in  the  inventory  of 
church  furniture.  Being  a houselling  cloth  to  be  used  only  at  Easter 
celebrations  of  the  Eucharist,  the  material  we  may  assume  was 
rich  and  of  value. 

Within  a few  years,  John  Sharp  died,  when  Elizabeth  his 
widow,  honorably  paid  the  first  7s.  6d.  rent  according  to  the  legal 
arrangements. 

The  law  expenses  payable  by  the  church  amounted  to 
£9  12s.  5|d. ; besides  this  sum  there  had  been  the  deprivation 
or  43  years  rent  of  John  Sharp’s  house,  which  at  30s.  a year, 
amounted  to  £64  10s.  In  order  to  prospective  compensation  the 
proctors  enjoined  John  Sharp  to  make  it  a matter  of  conscience 
to  bequeath  to  the  church  a large  share  of  his  worldly  goods,  for 
which  bequest  his  name  and  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother 
and  wife  should  be  enrolled  in  the  bederole  with  other  benefactors, 
and  yearly  remembered  in  the  “general  mind.”  We  do  not 
discover  that  John  Sharp  took  this  admonition  practically  to 
heart. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  items  are  to  be  found  the  following, 
some  of  which  are  picturesque  and  suggestive : — 

“ A.D.  1463. — Item,  Thomas  Deen  owd  vid.  behynd  of  hys 
rent  of  this  present  accompt  because  he  was  amongst  others  of  ye 
town  with  our  sovereign  lord  Kyn.  Edward  ye  iiii.  Kyng  of 
England  and  of  ffrance  and  lord  of  Irlond.”  This  refers  to 
Edward’s  presence  in  the  north  of  England,  whither  he  had 
marched  with  his  army  to  confront  Queen  Margaret,  who  with 
her  husband  and  a great  company  of  Scots  had  entered  Northum- 
berland, and  taken  Bamborough  Castle,  &c.” 

37  Henry  VI.  For  bowes  and  candels  ageyns  Cristmas  iiijd. 

(Received)  of  Thomas  Doute  priest,  for  ye  hyre  of  ye 
best  cros  to  hys  moder’s  burying. 

The  u best  cross”  of  gold  and  silver  described  to  have  “ the 
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ymages  first,  Seynt  Ewen,  our  lady,  John,  Seynt  Kateryn,  Seynt 
Margeret,  Seynt  John  ye  Evangelist,”  &c. 

Among  other  receipts  in  1473  we  have — 

In  primis  of  William  Sere  for  the  lone  of  the  best 

crosse  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiijd. 


(This  appears  to  have  been  the  regular  charge 
for  it  is  repeated  in  other  instances.) 

Item,  of  Thomas  Edwards,  for  his  wife’s  beryall...  iijs.  iiijd. 

Item,  of  a strange  man  for  his  beryall  ...  ...  vis.  viiid. 

A.D.  1474.  — Item,  Willyam  Rowley,  to  the 

makyng  of  a pax*  ...  ...  ...  ...  iijs.  iiijd. 

Item,  of  Thomas  ap  Howell’s  wife  iij.  yerds  lynnen  cloth  the 
wh  she  gafe  to  make  a curteyn  to  ye  ymage  of  our  lady. 

(Thomas  ap  Howell  seems  to  have  occupied  an  ale  house  the 
property  of  the  church,  in  the  previous  year  we  have  among  the 
receipts) 

In  primis  of  Thomas  ap  Howell  and  William  Sere 
for  ale  sylling 

20  Edward  IV.  For  a quart  of  wine  when  Thomas 
ap  Powell  received  the  money  of  Clayton  for 
rent  ... 

In  1515  we  have  another  reference  to  Thomas  ap 
Powel,  who  had  by  that  time  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers  : — 

u Item,  for  waste  of  ij.  torchys  off  ye  churche  at 

ye  monthys  mynde  off  Thomas  apowell  ...  iiijd. 

The  next  extract  contains  a hint  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
young  daughters  of  Bristol  solicited  religious  alms  at  a time  when 
Missionary  and  Bible  Societies  were  uninstituted  : — 

13  Edward  IV.  Item  (received)  of  the  maydons 

gatheryng  to  our  lady  lyght  taper  ...  ...  ijs.  vid. 

Also  (21,  Edward  IV.)  In  primis  (received)  of 
Maister  parson  of  the  maydyns  money  whiche 
rested  with  hym  in  kepyng  for  our  lady  taper  ijs.  ijd. 


...  xxs.  viiid. 


iid. 


* The  pax  was  an  ornamented  tablet  of  silver  or  gold  for  circulating 
through  the  congregation  the  kiss  of  peace.  It  was  first  kissed  by  the 
priest  and  deacon,  and  then  passed  to  the  people,  who  kissed  it  in  order, 
and  thus  received  and  transmitted  from  one  to  another  the  symbol  of 
Christian  love  and  unity. 
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At  the  present  time  some  would  question  if  the  illumination 
from  Our  Lady’s  taper  was  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  the 
diffusion  of  “ gospel  light.” 


21  Edward  10.  Item,  to  maister  parson  for  his 

dirige,  his  lyht  and  the  masse  peny...  ...  viid. 

Item,  to  the  prest  beyng  at  the  dirige  and  at 

masse  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  yid. 

Item,  to  John  Joyner  and  his  child  ...  ...  iijd. 

Item,  to  maister  p’son  is  child  ...  ...  ...  id. 


The  last  item  virtually  informs  us  that  “ master  parson  ” was 
a married  man  ; —marriage  was  indeed  not  then  disallowed  to  the 
clergy.* 

Item,  for  holy  bowis  aganst  Cristemas  ...  ...  ob.  (id.) 

,,  to  Griffiths  wax  maker  for  the  makyng  new 
of  alle  the  hole  rode  lyght  and  for  the 
makyng  new  of  the  grete  taper  of  oure  lady  xvis  vid. 


1 Henry  vii.  Item,  to  the  clerke  ...  ...  iiijd. 

Item,  to  iij.  prests  ...  ...  ...  ...  vid. 

„ for  payntynge  of  the  Judas  ...  ...  ijd. 

„ for  berynge  of  the  banner  to  Seynt  Austyn 

(now  the  Cathedral)  ...  ...  ...  id. 

2 Henry  VII.  Item  of  the  house  yn  baldwin  st. 

a yeris  rent  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xs. 

Item  (received)  yn  offeryng  money  to  ye  crosse  and 


houselyn  money  ...  ...  ...  ...  iijs.  xd. 

The  charges  in  A.D.  1548  show  the  axes  and  hammers  busy  at 
the  shrines  and  tabernacles  of  the  sanctuary.  The  sacred  incense 
which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  perfumes  was  now  ceasing 
to  be  waved  before  image  and  host ; while  breviaries  and  missals  ; 
relics  and  rosaries ; masses  and  chauntries,  rood,  sepulchre,  and 
banner  were  banished  for  ever.  Eucharistic  flagons,  chalices,  and 
candlesticks  were  sent  to  the  king’s  mint,  and  coined  into  the 
service  of  the  Majesty  of  Mammon,  whose  devotees  are  numberless 


* Before  the  reformation  the  clergy  frequently  married,  but  they  were 
generally  obliged  to  select  their  wives  from  the  humbler  classes  of 
society.”  Hook’s  “Archbishops  of  Canterbury.’,’  New  Ser.,  Vol.  IV. 
Matthew  Parker,  p.  554. 
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as  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa.*  During  five  centuries  the  Pope  held 
his  own ; but  at  last  the  old  lamp  of  devotion  was  exchanged  for 
a new  one,  which  burnt  here  with  no  great  splendour  till  the 
church  ceased  to  be. 

Here  are  some  Reformation  items  that  tell  their  own  tale. 


AD.  1548. — Item,  paid  to  a workman  for  taking 
down  the  tabernacles,  with  the  images 
Item,  for  whitlyming  the  churche 
„ for  the  injunctions  and  the  homylies 
„ paid  to  the  Somnor  at  the  King’s  visitation 
„ for  a quarte  of  wine  in  the  Marsh  to  the 
prieste 

„ paid  for  a byble 

„ paid  for  the  carridge  of  him  ( i.e . the  bible) 
„ for  bearyng  the  banners  in  the  Rogation 
weeke 

„ for  takeing  down  the  Roode  and  the  reste 
of  ye  Images 

„ paid  for  covering  of  the  byble  with  leather 
for  a chaine  and  a lock  for  the  Bible  and 
putting  on 

„ mending  the  black  cope  ... 

„ for  the  embroydred  green  stole  before  the 
high  altar... 

„ paid  to  John  Somnor  for  brynginge  the 
holly  oyle 


xd. 

is.  viiid. 
viiid. 
iiijd. 

i;jd. 

xiiijs.  iiijd. 
iiijd. 

iiijd. 

is.  iiijd. 
is.  iiijd. 


is. 


iiijd. 


vis.  viiid. 
iiijd. 


* Here  is  the  entry  of  the  concession  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  king’s 
commissioner — A.D.  1550.  Richard  Bond,  churchwarden — “In  his  time 
there  was  (yielded)  by  him  249  ounces  of  silver  and  guilte  plate  to  the 
King  Edward  the  Vlth’s  mint  oute  of  the  church.”  In  1553,  61  oz.  of 
silver  and  gilt  plate  was  sold  to  maintain  a suit  of  law  relative  to  a 
house  in  Marsh  Street. 
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IMPORT  TRADE,  POPULATION,  PRICE  OF  BUTTER 
AND  OF  BREAD. 

In  1597  John  Andrews,  Customs’  officer,  wrote  to 
Secretary  Cecil,  undertaking  to  purchase  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  and  deliver  in  Bristol  by  a certain 
date  400  barrels  of  butter  for  £3  a barrel  of  216  lbs.  of 
butter  each,  to  be  transported  to  Ireland.*  This  was  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  3^d.  a pound ; a price  we  find  a year  or  two  before 
butter  was  usually  retailed  at.  In  contrast  to  this,  to  take  for 
example  a high  modern  price,  a riot  took  place  on  March  23,  1811, 
in  the  Bristol  market  in  consequence  of  fresh  butter  being  advanced 
to  2s.  6d.  a pound,  a price  that  it  nearly  attained  to  in  1871.  In 
1811  the  average  price  of  bread  was  Is.  a quartern. 

In  the  same  week  that  the  fall  of  Badajoz  was  announced 
(April  25,  3 812)  the  regulated  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in 
Bristol  for  the  week  was  to  be — wbeaten,  18d.,  and  house- 
hold bread,  16d.  The  price  ordered  a few  weeks  later,  May 
30,  1812,  was — wheaten,  19d. ; standard  wheaten,  18d. ; house- 
hold, 17d.  While  the  bread  was  at  the  latter  price  several 
bakers  of  the  city  were  fined,  one  to  the  amount  of 
£37  10s.,  for  selling  bread  short  of  weight,  the  punishment 
being  to  the  regret  only  we  suppose  of  themselves.  During  the 
summer  the  price  was  raised  a penny  on  each  sort  of  loaf,  but 
after  September  there  was  a slow  declension,  and  at  Christmas 
the  wheaten  loaf  was  16id.,  and  the  household,  14-|d.  a 
quartern. 

The  foreign  import  trade  has  grown  from  242,693  tons  in  1865 
to  355,921  tons  in  1870.  The  amount  of  customs’  duty  exceeds 
a million  sterling.  The  amount  of  dock  dues  for  the  year  to  30th 
April,  1870,  £37,426  which  is  the  largest  amount  ever  received 
at  this  port.  The  Corporation  having  resolved  to  expend  about 
£400,000  in  erecting  new  locks  and  widening  the  Avon  by 
cutting  off  some  of  the  projecting  banks  the  accommodation  of  the 
port  will  be  increased  and  larger  vessels  than  hitherto  will  be 
encouraged  into  harbour  without  danger  of  having  their  backs 
broken  in  the  passage  from  Kingroad. 

Population  of  Bristol. — The  following  comparative  state- 
ment appeared  in  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  of  May  2,  1871. 


State  Papers,  Eliz.  1595*7,  p.  395s 
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The  total  is  181,722,  being  an  increase  of  27,248,  or  more  than 
one-seventh  above  the  number  in  1861.  The  city  proper  contains 
4,466  less  people  than  it  did  in  1861  (when  it  presented  an 
increase  of  2,760  over  1851);  but  this  decline  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  pulling  down  of  houses  for  public  improvements,  and 
the  tendency  of  business  men  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  In  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  city  there  has  been  a large  increase  as  the 
accompanying  figures  will  show  : — 


1861* 

1871 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Bristol  Union 

66,432 

...  61,965 

— 

. 4,466 

Bedminster 

19,924 

...  28,123 

...  8,199 

...  — 

Clifton 

21,375 

...  26,316 

...  4,940 

— 

District  

9,943 

...  13,842 

...  3,899 

— 

St.  Philip  

31,753 

...  42,287 

...  10,534 

— 

Cotham  & lledland 

5,069 

...  9,2  0 

...  4,131 

;..  — 

154,495 

181,742 

31,713 

Deduct  decrease 4, 141 


Net  increase  in  ten  years * 27,247 

Net  increase  ending  1861  17,167 

Net  increase  ending  1851  13,995 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  in  1861  and  1871  is  as  follows  : — 


1861 

1871 

Old  Bristol 

5,920 

...  5,086 

Bedminster 

844 

859 

Clifton 

5,841 

...  5,825 

District  

2,131 

...  no  return 

St.  Philip 

943 

709 

Cotham  and  Redland 

1,399 

...  2,650 

17,087 

15,580 

Including  1,284  on  shipboard,  &c., 


APPENDIX 


THE  SEE  OF  BRISTOL  BEFOUXDED  BY  POPE 
PAUL  IYth. 


In  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Library  is  contained  an  authenticated 
MS.  copy  of  a bull  of  Pope  Paul  IYth.  from  a document  in  the 
Yatican.  directed  to  John  Holyman,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  under 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  of  considerable  interest,  for  from  it : as  to 
he  learned  that  though  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol  is  one  of  the  six 
cathedrals  established  by  Henry  YHIth.  after  his  rupture  with 
the  Court  of  Borne,  the  theory  that  the  see  is  therefore  of  Erastian 
origin  and  growth,  and  without  the  prestige  of  the  ante-Beforma- 
tion  Cathedrals  in  being  of  Papal  institution,  is  only  partially 
correct.  The  fiat  for  its  foundation  went  forth  from  Canterbury, 
under  the  signet  of  Cranmer,  and  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  was 
appointed ; but  it  is  obyious  that  up  vO  the  restoration  of  the  old 
faith,  the  usurpation  by  an  heretical  king  of  the  Pope’s  prerogatiye 
in  the  establishment  of  a Protestant  episcopate  (eyen  had  it  not 
been  by  the  seizure  of  a Catholic  conyent)  was  a procedure 
sufficiently  graye  to  demand  the  Pontiff's  interposition  when  his 
time  came.  The  document  informs  us  that  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
Pope’s  legate,  refounded  the  See  of  Bristol  (in  1551)  by  power  of 
letters  apostolic,  which  re-enactment  of  the  original  charter  for 
the  foundation  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  apostolic  see; 
(per  literas  dictse  sedis  facilitate  suffoltum  primo,  et  deinde  per 
nos  apostolica  auctoritate  approbata  extitit  ab  ejus  primeya 
erectione  hujusmodi).  The  “pernicious  schism55  of  Protestantism 
being  assumed  to  be  extinguished  by  the  coerciye  measures  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  John  Holyman,  a man  after  their  own  heart,  is 
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here  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol.  He  did 
not  betray  his  faith.  The  same  year  we  find  him  included  in  a 
commission  to  proceed  against  Ridley  and  Latimer  for  heresy. 
His  zeal  for  the  reinstated  service  met  with  but  an  unsympathetic 
return  from  the  civic  corporation,  for  we  are  told  in  Burnet’s 
“History  of  the  Reformation”  that  in  Aug.,  1557,  “ a complaint 
was  brought  to  the  council,  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol,  that 
they  came  seldom  to  the  sermons  at  the  cathedral ; so  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  used  to  go  to  their  houses  in  procession  with 
their  cross  carried  before  them,  and  to  fetch  them  from  thence  ; 
upon  which  a letter  was  written  to  them,  requiring  them  to  conform 
themselves  more  willingly  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  to  frequent 
the  sermons  and  go  thither  of  their  own  accord."  * 


THE  TURKISH  BATHS,  COLLEGE  PLACE, 

have  acquired  much  reputation  for  their  remedial  character.  The 
instances  of  individual  benefit  derived  from  submission  to  the 
requisite  treatment  amount  to  an  aggregate  that  quells  any 
objection  to  their  possible  efficacy  in  certain,  and  perhaps, 
uncertain  cases.  A shilling  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  C. 
Bartholomew,  the  proprietor  of  the  baths,  gives  the  names  and 
letters  of  innumerable  patients  from  places  near  and  far,  who  tell 
great  things  of  the  improvement  and  renewal  of  an  impoverished 
or  diseased  constitution  through  their  courage  in  trying  this 
balneal  specific.  The  terms  for  medical  attendance,  residence, 
board,  baths,  and  attendance,  are  £2  10s.  per  week.  The  Abbey 
Gate-house  and  a private  house  in  Bellevue,  Clifton,  afford 
further  lodging  accommodation  to  patients. 


Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  Pocock’s  Ed.  II. , 559. 


J.  WEIGHT  AXD  CO., 
THE  BEISTOL  STEAM  PBESS, 
STEP  HEX  STREET. 
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USEFUL  ZMI.A.:FS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  L AVARS, 

STEAM  LITHOGRAPHIC  OFFICES, 

AND  ORDNANCE  MAP  DEPOT, 

BROAD  STREET  HALL,  BRISTOL. 


ONE  INCH  TO  A MILE. 

THE  ENVIRONS  OF  BRISTOL, 

Nine  Miles  from  the  Guildhall,  shoeing  both  High  and  Bye-Roada, 
Seats,  Streams,  and  nearly  every  Farm  House.  20  inches  square, 
folded  in  case,  1/6;  colored,  2/-.  This  Map  is  nearly  a facsimile  of 
the  1-inch  Ordnance  Map. 

(See  above  Specimen ). 


J.  LAVARS,  Lithographer  & Publisher, 

BROAD  STREET  HALL,  BRISTOL. 

Maps  and  Plans  enlarged,  reduced,  Lithographed  and  Colored.  Plans  or  Tracings 
mounted  or  copied  Materials  and  Stones  supplied  to  Artists  or  Amateurs.  Amateur's 
Sketches  transferred  and  printed. 


USEPTJL  HUE  .A.  IF-  S 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  LAVARS, 

STEAM  LITHOGRAPHIC  OFFICES, 

AKD  ORDNANCE  MAP  DEPOT, 

BROAD  STREET  HALL,  BRISTOL. 


HALF-INCH  TO  A MILE. 

1000  SQUARE  MILES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ROUND 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  &C.  r 

Reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Demy  Sheet,  colored  and  folded 
in  ease,  \(~ 


ONE  INCH  TO  A MILE. 

THE  ENVIRONS  OF  BRISTOL, 

Nine  Miles  from  the  Guildhall,  showing  both  High  and  Bye-Roada, 
Seats,  Streams,  and  nearly  every  Farm  House.  20  inches  square, 
folded  in  case,  1/6;  colored,  2/-,.  This  Map  is  nearly  a facsimile  of 
the  1-inch  Ordnance  Map. 


TWO  INCHES  TO  A MILE. 

ENVIRONS  OF  BRISTOL, 

On  a larger  -scale,  comprising  about  40  parishes,  showing  all  the 
details  more  distinctly,  and  each  parish  clearly  and  beautifully 
colored.  On -a  sheet  40  ina.  x 26  ins.  of-  ; dissected  and  mounted  on 
Silesia,  in  cloth  case,  7/6. 

The  handsomest  Map  published  of  the  Environs  of  Bristol. 

*#*  The  above  three  Maps  are  kept  framed  and  glazed,  and  will  be 
found  both  useful  and  ornamental  in  every  Library  or  Counting  House. 


FOUR  INCHES  TO  A MILE. 

THE  COUNTRY  ROUND  BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  &G. 

In  Nineteen  large  Sheets, 

extending  from  Berkeley  to  Highbridge,  and  showing  every  held 
and  nearly  every  house.  The  sheets  average  about  3/-  plain,  or 
6/~  geologically  colored,  and  may  be  had  separately. 

An  Index  Map  and  detailed  prospectus  free  for  one  stamp. 


THE  MAP  OF  BRISTOL, 

Corrected  to  1871. 

Showing  the  Dock,  River  and  Street  Improvements,  Harbour  Rail- 
way and  Wharfs;  Railway  through  Redland,  Ootham,  &c.,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  City  in  every  direction.  On  a handsome 
Sheet  and  reduced  from  7/6  to  5/-. 

All  previous  Map3  are  of  little  or  no  service,  the  alterations  a$d 
additions  to  the  City  during  the  last  fifteen  years  having  been  so 
extensive. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY  ROUND  BRISTOL 


The  one -inch  Map  surveyed  by  W.  Sanders.  E30.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  folded 
in  case,  3/6. 

The  four-inch  Maps  by  Mr.  Sanders  average  about  6/-  per  sheet, 
-or  the  entire  set  haudsomely  half-bound  and  gilt  lettered,  £5:10:  0. 


"BRISTOL  300  YEARS  AGO.” 

Being  a facsimile  copy  of  Hoepnagle’p  Map  of  Brightetowe 
in  1575,  on  a demy  sheet,  toned  paper,  in  case,  1/- 


A most  useful  and  educational  article  in  every  reading  family  is  a 
really  good  Map  of  the  World  : such  as  now  offered,  viz  : — 

A NEW  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

On  Mercator’s  Projection,  size  8 feet  x 5 feet. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  cheapest  Maps  published,  it  is 
corrected  to  the  end  of  1871,  and  altogether  got  up  and  colored  in 
the  very  best  manlier. 

It  embraces  the  Foreign  and  English  Steam  Packet  and  Sailing 
Vessel  Routes,  International  Telegraphs  : the  Pacific,  Australian  and 
other  principal  Railways;  Wind  and  Magnetic  Charts  ; Polar  Pro- 
jections; the  Ocean  Currents;  limits  of  Polar  Ice  and  Icebergs; 
twenty-two  enlarged  plans  of  the  Panama  Route,  Suez  Canal  and 
other  important  places,  beside  a very  large  maB*  of  valuable  in- 
formation. Mounted  on  cloth,  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  25/-. 


0,  LA  VARS,  Lithographer  & Publisher, 

BROAD  STREET  HALL,  BRISTOL. 

Steps  and  Plans  enlarged,  reduced,  Lithographed  and  Colored.  Plana  or  Tracings 
mounted  or  copied  Materials  and  Stones  supplied  to  Artists  or  Amateurs.  Amateur’s 
Sketches  trauofamd  and  printed. 


IMPQRTAjST  to  the  clergy,  country 
GENTLEMEN.  LAND  OWNERS,  &c. 


THE  LARGE  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ROUND 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  &c. 

Shewing  every  Field i and  nearly  every  House. 

This  very  useful  Maj?,  in  19  Sheets  (either  of  which  may  be  had 
separately),  extends  from  Berkeley  to  Wells,  bounded  by  ths 
Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  contains  about  220  Parishes,- — 
the  Bath  and  Keynsliam  Sheet  containing  about  20  Parishes, 

The  Map  has  necessarily  involved  a great  expenditure  of  labour 
and  time, — the  Geological  lines  having  engaged  almost  the  entire 
lifetime  of  Win,  Sanders,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  It  is  the  only 
Map  of  the  District  shewing  the  Fields,  and  is  on  a scale  16  times 
larger  than  the  map  approaching  nearest  to  it,  vhs.,  the  Ordnance 
Map. 

The  Sheets  average  about  4s.  each  plain,  and  6».  Geologically 
Coloured. 

***  A complete  Prospectus,  with  Index  Map  and  Prices.  &c., 
sent  for  one  Stamp, 

Published  and  Sold  by 

JOHN  LAYAES,  Ordnance  Map  Depot, 

©moA®  grass1?,  Bristol. 

From  the  (l  Bristol  Mercury F 

After  twenty  years  of  ©ontinoua  labour  and  personal  observation,  Mr.  Sander?, 
has  at  length  brought  to  an  end  his  Herculean  task,  and  we  may  fairly  point  to  it 
as  one  of  almost  unexampled  enterprise  for  a single  individual,  unprovided  with 
any  Government  grant  or  adequate  assistants  in  the  out-door  work.  It  is  tine 
Mr.  Sanders  was  led  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  by  his  having  been  at  an 
early  period  associated  with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beehe,  and  the  staff  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  laying  down  the  geology  of  our  district ; but  having  seen  reason  during 
this  connexion  to  think  that  a more  detailed  examination  was  requisite  to  make 
the  map  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  to  show  the  actual  course  of  the  various 
formations  on  a large  scale,  such  as  that  of  four  inches  to  the  mile,  he  undertook 
to  produce  a new  and  independent  work,  which  now  eovers  nineteen  sheets,  all 
carefully  outlined  from  the  best  tithe  and  parish  maps,  on  which  the  geological 
contours  are  all  faithfully  given  from  personal  scrutiny.  In  many  cases  the 
bai ometric  heights  of  the  principal  elevations  have  been  added,  aud  nothing  has 
been  introduced  which  has  not  been  carefully  verified. 

When  we  consider  the  value  of  twenty  years  of  the  prime  of  life  of  a really 
scientific  and  skilled  geologist  and  mineralogist  thus  dedicated  to  an  object  of 
great  public  utility,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  the  abandonment  of  lucrative 
engagements,  and  at  great  positive  cost,  not  only  of  time  hut  of  money,  it  is 
immensely  creditable  to  Mr.  Sanders  that  he  has  not  long  ago  abandoned  so 
wearisome  and  expensive  an.  undertaking.  The  subscription  price  of  the  maps, 
which  may  be  had  separately,  ia  extremely  moderate,  and  will  probably  hardly 
cover  the  cost  of  publication,*  even  if  it  does  not  entail  considerable  loss.  But  Mr. 
Sanders ; however  otherwise  remunerated,  will  enjoy  the  well-earned  reputation 
whichwhe  deserves,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  his  merit®  have  been  acknowledged 
by  hia  nomination  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  British  Association,  about 
to  meet  at  Bath  this  year,  end  stilt  more  recently  by  lire  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  he  ha*  just  recently  been  else  ted  a fallow.  We  presume  Mr.  Sanders’s 
map  will  he»deforth  be  the  “ authority,”  and  that  no  one  will  think  of  appealing 
to  any  other  on  a point  of  geology  connected  with  this  neighbourhood,  which  is 
now  better  furnished  than  almost,  any  other  with  an  available  book  of  reference. 
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ROYAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES— LIVERPOOL. 

FIRE— LIFE^ANNUITIES 

WESTERN  BRANCH  OFFICES: 

CORN  STREET,  BRISTOL. 
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LOCAL  BOARD : 

P.  W.  S.  MILES,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

H.  C.  W.  MILES,  Esq.  A.  B.  SAVILE,  Esq. 

J.  POOLE,  Esq.  C.  E.  WARD,  Esq. 

HENRY  B.  0.  SAVILE,  Esq.,  District  Manager. 


£2,000,000. 


JAMES  GARAWAY  CO. 
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